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Report of the Honourable the Minister of Education. 



To His Excellency Admiral Sir Frederick Oeorge Denham Bedford, O.CB,, Oovernor of 
the State of Western Australia and its Dependencies, etc. 



Sib, 

I beg to submit, for the information of Parliament, my Keport on the work of 
the Education Department during the year 1 903. 

Enrolment and Attendance. — The number of children in the schools again 
shows a considerable increase, the average enrolment being 24,532, as against 22,60t5 in 
1902. These figures are a better guide to the state of the schools than the figures at 
the end of the year. A great many scholars leave in November, when the school year 
ends in most of our largest schools, while new scholars do not generally enter until the 
Christmas holidays are over. Many families still cross to the Eastern States in 
December, and the numbers are thus still further reduced. 

The average attendance for the year has again improved, being nearly 83 per 
cent, on the average enrolment. When the climatic conditions and the distances which 
frequently have to be travelled by the childien are taken into consideration, this result 
is distinctly gratifying. On the goldfields the average attendance has risen from 77 in 
1902 to almost 80 in 1903. Ihis great improvement is no doubt largely due to more 
settled conditions of life. 

The only disappointing figures are those relating to the enrolment of children 
between 14 and 16 years of age, and consequently not compelled to attend school. 
These have fallen from 1,575 in 1902 to 1,099 in 1903. It is difficult to assign a 
reason for this. The figures for 1901 were only 952, so that the rise in 1902 was 
probably abnormal. The decrease is almost entirely among the girls, the boys' numbers 
remaining fairly steady. It is much to be regretted that, with the increasing prosperity 
of the State, parents should not show a greater inclination to li-ave their children longer 
at school. It must not, however, be forgotten that the greater facilities offered in the 
way of Technical and other Evening Classes may now attract those who might, under 
former conditions, have remained longer in the day schools. 

Schools. — At the close of 1902 there were 245 schools in operation. Two of 
these were not re-opened in 1903. During the year 19 new schools were added, and 
eight, which had been previously closed, were re-opened, while eight others were closed. 
Thus 270 schools were in operation during some part of the 1 2 months, and 262 wei-e 
open at the end of the year. 

It is worth notice that more than two-thirds of these schools have less than 50 
children in average attendence, while about two-fifths have less than 20. The proportion 
of small schools is likely to become still larger, owing to the gi-owth of agiicultural 
settlement. This necessarily entails great expense. The Department does its utmost, 
with the funds available, to provide school facilities wherever an average attendance of 
10 can be secured, but a veiy considerable expenditure must be faced if it is to meet 
the wants of the large numbers of settlers who have recently made their homes in the 
South-West. 
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Buildings. — The school buildings provided continue to meet with approval. 
Adverse comments are made upon the quarters provided for teachers. It is pointed out 
by one Inspector that these are generally far inferior to those erected for postmasters and 
policemen. The Department recognises that in many cases the quarters are quite 
inadequate. In the Mill schools, to which special reference is made, new quarters are 
in course of erection, and additions and improvements have been made in a large number 
of other cases to the utmost limit of the funds available. 

Teichers. — ^The number of teachers employed at the end of 1903 was 739. Of 
these 248 were Head Teachers, 252 were Assistants, 175 were Monitors, and 64 Sewing 
Mistresses. It is satisfactory to note that the proportion of classified teachers is 
increasing. In 1902 among the adult teachers 76*3 per cent, were classified ; in 1903 
the percentage rose to 792. The percentage of male teachers has fallen during the year 
from 42-3 to 40-2. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the securing of well-educated, well- 
trained, and competent teachers. The most carefully planned curriculum and Regula- 
tions are of no avail without a really efficient staff. The number of scholars in our 
schools continues to increase faster than our home supply of teachers, and the supple- 
menting of this deficiency is a cause of constant anxiety and difficulty to the Department. 
At no time during the past year have our schools been really fidly staffed. Liberal 
staffing is the truest economy, but at present the Department is forced to take as a 
maximum what should be a minimum, and in many cases small schools have to remain 
closed for want of teachers. As the supply from outside is always likely to remain 
uncertain, the training of a larger number of teachers in our own State becomes an 
imperative necessity. An important advance in this direction has been made during the 
past year. Under the old pupil-teacher system, in many countries, a child of 14 years 
or over was employed in teaching in the schools all day, and received lessons from the 
Head Master or Mistress before morning school, or after afternoon school, or at both 
times. In the evening he was expected to prepare for the next day's teaching, and to 
continue his own education. It is now universally i-ecognised that the system is utterly 
unsound. The constant teaching, ill-prepared and immature, is a thoroughly bad 
training ; the time available for the student's own education is quite insufficient ; while 
opportunities for recreation or leisure or physical development are practically non- 
existent. In most countries now the intending teacher is expected to devote his whole 
time, up to at least the age of 16, to his own education in a secondary school. If he is 
then allowed to take some part in teaching, it is only for a portion of the school day. 

In our own schools the Monitors under 1 6 have, for some years, only been employed 
in teaching during half the day, but those over 1 6 have been employed for the whole 
time. Even in the case of the former it has been extremely difficult for the head 
master of a large school to give them adequate instruction and to supervise their studies 
properly. 

Towards the end of 1903 Central Classes were established for the Monitors in 
Perth and Fremantle. In future Monitors in other parts of the State will be taught by 
correspondence with the Instructors of these classes. The Junior. Monitors, aged 
generally from 14 to 16, will only be employed in the schools for four half-days each 
week, the rest of the time being devoted to their own education. Senior Monitors will 
be employed in the schools for six half-days in each week. By means of a Supplement 
to the Education Circular^ the full programme of work for each month, with insti-uc- 
tions and notes, is forwarded to every Monitor in the State. This provision being made 
for the education of the Monitors, they will need less elementary work when they enter 
the Training College. The age of admission has therefore been raised, and the course 
shortened from three years to two. A larger number of trained teachers will b^ 
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produced, and the College course can be more exclusively devoted to professional training. 
A Practising School attached to the C/ollege thus becomes a more urgent necessity than 
ever, and it is hoped that this will be provided during the coming year. The College is 
doing good work, and the number of students is now larger than at any previous 
time. 

Classes have been held during the year for the instruction of teachers in 
Kindergarten, Drill, and Manual Training (woodwork). 

The average salary of the Head Teachers is now £172 18s. Id. That of 
Assistants is £131 2s. 3d. The avei-age salary of all adult teachers is £152 17s. 8d., 
as against £161 10s. 9d. in 1902. The improvement is really greater than it appears 
at first sight, as, owing to the rapid growth of our large centres of population, the Head 
Teachers are now for the first time outnumbered by the Assistants. As the proportion 
of the latter class grows larger, the average salary naturally tends to decrease. The 
salaries of the lower branches of the service still compare unfavourably with mechanics' 
wages, and it is hoped that an improvement in this respect will soon become possible. 

For many reasons the work of the teachers in this State presents peculiar 
difficulties. The complete isolation of many of our schools makes it almost impossible 
for their teachers to obtain help and guidance in their school work or in their own 
studies, while it is often extremely difficult to obtain suitable accommodation. In other 
cases climatic conditions render the work peculiarly trying. The impossibility of 
^maintaining an adequate staff lays a heavy burden upon the teachers of other schools. 
The shifting character of the population, especially on the goldfields, is most 
cfisheartening to a teacher. The State has great reason for gratitude to those who, in 
spite of these conditions, have, by their enthusdasni and ha:rd work, brought our schools 
to their present state of efficiency. As year by year the means of communication 
increase, the population grows, and more settled conditions prevail, we look forward 
with confidence to continued improvement. 

Inspection. — The Inspectors are unanimous in the view that the results of the 
newer system of inspection continue to be satisfactory. 1 he Inspectors' visits are of the 
utmost assistance and value to the isolated teachers in small schools who have so few 
opportunities of discussing theii* difficulties and gaining advice. Most of the schools 
have been visited twice during the year, and in our scattered counti*y this has entailed 
an enormous amount of travelling. But the more isolated a school is, the greater is its 
need of such visits, and more frequent inspections of many schools are most desirable. 
An addition to the staflp of Inspectors is needed for this pui-pose. 

Reading. — The reports of the Inspectors are, on the whole, hopeful. It is highly 
satisfactory to note that it is generally agreed that reading is improving, though one 
Inspector notes in his distiict a falling off in the Upper Standards. The improvement 
is undoubtedly due to better methods, to the abandonment of parrot-like imitation and 
simultaneous sing-song, and to greater success in arousing the children's interest and 
bringing their intelligence to b^ir on the subject. The importance of school libraries 
is particularly noted, and it is to be hoped that the number of these will show a rapid 
increase. It is often only the lack of opportunity that prevents the gi^owth of a love of 
reading. One Inspector calls particular attention to the lack in the reading books of 
matter that will stimulate the imagination, a lack which is especially to be deplored 
when the surroundings are so often monotonous and uninspiring. '1 he Department is 
attempting to remedy this defect now by the introduction of new books, but it is mainly 
to the libraries that we must look to supply what is wanted. The old faiiy tales and 
romances will open the eyes of the children to a world which will never wholly lose its 
charm, and will permanently enlarge their imagination and their interests. "To 
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disinherit the children of their reabn of dreams is to leave all life the poorer by the loss 
of those remote horizons of fancy which cannot be revealed in later years." 

Spelling. — To foster a love of reading is undoubtedly the best way to secure 
accurate spelling. Here again the school library is of the utmost value. 

Writing. — It is now nearly three years since the upright system was made 
compulsoi7. The adoption of a uniform system was obviously desirable in view of the 
constant transfers of children from one part of the State to another. It is impossible to 
gauge the results accurately until we have a large number of children who have started 
with this system and have worked with it through the whole of their school career. As 
most, if not all, of our teachers'were themselves brought up to write a sloping hand 
the time of transition was certain to be unsatisfactory. There has now been ample time 
for those teachers who are not new to the State to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions, but the Inspectors still complain that many teachers do not themselves use 
before their classes the system which they are endeavouring to teach. It is, of course, 
impossible to obtain satisfactory results while this state of things continues. Two of the 
Inspectors note a considerable improvement in their districts, while two consider that 
there has been a deterioration. 

Arithmetic. — This subject is very successfully taught in some of our schools, 
while in others faulty methods produce their inevitable results. More concrete examples 
and more careful teaching of the principle before problems involving it are expected to 
be solved, are what is chiefly needed. Methods of " cram " adopted with a view to 
meeting the demands of an examination are of no permanent value, and are bound to 
defeat their own ends before a careful inspector. 

Geography. — There is, perhaps, no subject in the teaching of which greater 
advances have been made of late years than in Geography, More intelligent methods 
are being generally adopted. The need of more out-door work, especially in the earlier 
stages, is emphasised. In the larger schools there is no excuse for neglecting this, but 
where one teacher is in charge of many classes, the difficulty is of course greater. Such 
work is, however, essential if the younger children are to be led up to a real under- 
standing of a map, and every effort should be made to provide for it. 

Drawing. — The Free-^mn Drawing in some of our schools, where the main object 
of the syllabus is thoroughly grasped, and where the programmes are carefully drawn 
up with this object is sight, is most successful from an educational as well as from 
an artistic point of view. With unskilful teachers, where drawing becomes mere copy- 
ing, its value is small. The syllabus is now becoming better understood, and good work 
is becoming more widely spread. Its value is greatly lessened where opportunities 
for correlation with other subjects are not seized. The reports on Brushwork are 
distinctly encouraging, and the value of the new scheme of Geometrical Drawing is 
generally recognised. 

English. — The least satisfactoiy parts of the Inspectors' Reports are those which 
deal with this important subject. Unless we are teaching the children to speak and 
write their own language fluently and correctly, we cannot consider that our schools are 
successful. There is probably no subject in which an increased supply of trained 
teachers will have a greater effect. Mechanical and unintelligent methods are more 
apparent here than anywhere else, and make what might be one of the most interesting 
of lessons barren and uninstructive. (>>nversation lessons or oral composition lessons 
are not tlie easiest of lessons to give, and require much thought and patience. When 
well given, no lessons are more enjoyed. Great variety of method is needed: the 
practice of reading a short story, too often from a second-rate paper, and requiring its 
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immediate reproduction, is worked to death. However valuable such a method may be 
when intelligently and occasionally used, its constant and continuous employment merely 
leads to unintelligent memorj^-work, and gives no power over language. 

History. — Greater freedom has been given to teachers in di-awing up their own 
programmes in this subject. Liberty of this kind has been much appreciated in England 
and America, and here some of our abler teachers have drawn up excellent schemes. 
Many of the teachers in our smaller schools, however, feel the need of more exact 
guidance, and further changes will be made in the near future. 

Object Lessons. — The teaching of these lessons is more satisfactoiy than it 
was, but much still remains to be done. Carefully planned coui-ses of lessons are still 
needed in the lower classes in many schools. In the upper standards, coui-ses in Elementary 
Science of an experimental character are given in some of our larger schools. It is 
most desirable that these should be extended. Here, again, the want of teachers who 
have been well-trained is greatly felt. Some courses do not necessarily require 
expensive apparatus— the homeliest and commonest materials are often sufficient for 
experimental teaching. 

Nature Study. — The difficulty which has been felt by most teachers with regard 
to Nature Study is the want of books on the subject. It is true that the teacher must 
actually make and record obser^'ations himself, and that to attempt to teach merely from 
a book is useless. But the teacher who knows little or nothing of natural history in 
any branch does not know where to start ; he needs suggestion and guidance. Books 
on Nature Study are innumerable — but they do not deal with Natme as it appears in 
Western Australia, and little can be gained by the inexperienced from works on British 
insects or American wild flowei-s. Fortunately, a little book on '' First Studies in Plant 
Life in Australia" has now appeared, dealing with plants genemlly gi-owii in most parts 
of the State, and suggesting numbers of simple experiments. Experimental work and 
careful observation can best be cai-ried on where there are school gardens. Where 
these cannot be established or can only be kept going for a short part of the year, plants 
can often be grown in the school itself. The value of such study in developing habits 
of observation, and as an elementally training in scientific method, is generally 
recognised. The results of a real acquaintance with plant life, which has been gained 
at first hand, should be most valuable to om- future agriculturists. 

Scripture anu Moral Lessons. — The Religious Instruction given by the 
teachers is evidently valued, the number of children withdmwn being very small. 
The Moral lessons are not always satisfactory: it needs considerable skill to give 
them variety and interest. The formal lessons in the subject are not by any means the 
only opportunity for moral teaching ; opportunities constantly occur and are made 
use of in other lessons. The most powerful moral agencies in school life are the 
teacher's character and influence, and the atmosphere and tone of the school. It is 
most important that the development of character should be recognised as of greater 
value than the development of intellect. It is satisfactory to note that all the 
Inspectors speak highly of the discipline and tone of the schools. 

Needlework. — The report on this most important subject is extremely 
gratifying. The past year has shown a gi-eater advance and improvement than any 
previous year. 

Drill. — The revised programme in this subject has received special attention. 
The re-establishment of a Cadet Corps is a matter for congratulation. The movement 
has proved very popular, and the number of those enrolled reached 1 ,200 before the 
end of the year. 
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Manual Teaining. — Provision for this important work has been considerably 
extended during the year, and the number of boys who have received instruction in 
woodwork has been more than doubled. Further extension is contemplated next year. 

The reason for the inclusion of this work is often misunderstood. It is not 
intended to make boys carpentei-s or to fit them for, or teach them the principles of, any 
trade : this is the work of the Technical School. Manual Training is considered to be 
an integral part of a complete education : without it, education is one-sided. Careful 
experiments earned on for years in England proved that boys who gave part of their 
time to Manual Training were more successful in the ordinary school subjects than 
those who devoted their whole time to the latter. As one of our Inspectors says in his 
report, '' In practice it has been found that the inclusion of Manual Training is an 
indirect aid to advance in several other branches of school work. This assistance is 
principally due to the wider development of the intelligence consequent upon training 
the hand and brain to work in unison." This wider development of the intelligence is 
the primaiy object: that it makes the boys handy and useful is an additional advantage. 

Domestic Economy. — The teaching of Cookery has been considerably extended, 
and more than 800 girls have passed through a course in this subject. New centres 
will be opened, and new teachers trained in 1904. Instruction in Laundry work has 
been given for the first time in Perth and Fremantle. The value of these classes is 
generally appreciated, and their extension will be warmly welcomed. 

Technical School.— The work of the Perth Technical School has greatly 
increased, and continues to be very successful. It is now extending its operations to 
Fremantle and Midland Junction, and it is intended to establish Technical Classes in 
many other parts of the State. Permanent buildings are to be provided shortly in 
Perth. Full details of the work are given in a separate report. 

Evening Schools. — The Evening Schools in Perth, Fremantle, Kalgoorlie, and 
Boulder have continued successful work. In smaller centres there has been great 
difficulty in securing any permanent support. 

Teachers' Associations. — ^The Teachers' Associations continue to do good 
work in many parts of the country, and often afford valuable assistance to the less 
experienced teachers. 

Departmental Staff. — The staff of the Education Department has worked 
well. The rapid growth of the State and the introduction of new subjects of instruction 
have greatly increased the volume of work. 

Reports. — The reports of the Inspectors and other officers, together with the 
various Statistical Returns, will be found attached. 

The Future. — The past year has been one of progress, and I look forward with 
confidence to a continued advance. The possibility of this advance depends moi« upon 
our securing well trained teachers than upon anything else. Expenditure upon this is 
real economy, for an unskilful teacher is dear at any price. 

WALTER KINGSMILL, 

Minister of Education. 
Cecil Andrews, 

Inspector General of Schools. 

22nd AprU, 1904. 
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No. l.—SkUemmt «f ihe Edueaiionai Votefitr'the Ttar 1903. 
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2 
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Salaries 
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181 11 
». 11 2 

67 16 
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Salaries 
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Building and Bepairs 

Furniture 

Maintenance 

Apparatus 
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886 2 4 
107 16 
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2 18 
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8 
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26 11 6 
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1 17 4 
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108,886 2 
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No. 1. — Biaiemmtt of the Sdueationat Vote for the Year i909— continued. 



BECEIPT8. 




DISBUB8EMENTS. 
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jB s. d. 
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... 127.776 6 1 
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Fees of Examiners 
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Manual Trainimo : 
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Salaries 
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Travelling Allowances . 
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Furniture 
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Apparatus 

Maintenance 
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8.667 10 9 
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Salaries 


186 18 4 








Travelling Allowances 


18 4 








Furniture 


8 13 6 








Apparatus 
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17 14 








8 8 


168 2 10 
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Apparatus 
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217 16 8 
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Miscbllambous : 










Transport Charges, etc., o 


m 








Apparatus 
Caretaker, Perth Centn 


648 19 6 

9l 








Schools 


117 








TraTelling Allowances — 










Teachers' Sewing Le 


c- 








tnres 


6 18 6 








Teachers' Visits i 


^ 








Schools ... 


18 19 10 


686 12 10 






Balance. Bank of Ne 


w 






South Wales... 


.. 1,118 13 2 








Total 


JB 


1.118 18 2 


Total 


.. iei27,776 6 1 


127.776 6 1 
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RECEIPTS. 



ToBaUnoe 

,, Porcha8e8 

,» Amount added to cost 

,, Stock retamed from schools 



DISBUBSEMENTSt 



Apparatus, 



To Balance 

,, Porohases 

„ Amount added to cost 



To Balance 
,, Purchases 



By Balance 



£ s. 

1.616 6 

981 8 

2 4 


d. £ B, d, 
8.238 1 1 

4 
8 


t\ RTQ 1 ^ 7 


By Issnes 
„ Balance 






£ 8. 

217 15 
24 14 


Je8,817 14 8 

Pri 

d, £ B, d. 
120 14 10 
8 
6 
— 242 10 2 


zee. 

By Issues 
„ Balance 






^6868 5 




£ s. 
202 2 


Fum\ 

d. £ 8. d. 
617 2 9 
2 


liure. 

By Issues 
,. Balance 








je719 4 11 




*•• 


School 

£ B. d. 
... 106 


BellB. 
By Issues 




iei06 





£ 8. 

4.396 11 


d. £ 8. d. 

1 

± soft 11 1 




8. 

8 


.. 4,421 


3 7 




^08317 14 8 


£ 
229 


d. £ 
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99n 


8. d. 
3 2 
1 10 


... 


8. 
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184 




868 
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£ 
607 


d. £ 
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Arvr 


8. d. 

2 8 
2 8 


... 


8. 




112 




je719 


4 11 


£ 
106 


d. £ 
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4106 
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SCHOOLS m OPERATION 

At the close of 1902 there were 245 schools in operation. Two of these Irere not re-opened in 1903. 
During the year 19 new schools were opened, and eight which were closed previous to or during 
1902 were re-opened. Eight schools were dosed. Thus there were 270 schools in operation some time 
during the year, and 262 at the close of the year. 

STATE SCHOOLS. 

The year 1902 closed with 154 in operation. Out of this number the following were transferred to 
the Proyisional Class, owing to a falling off in the attendance : — 



Coondle 
Kojoniip 
Swan, West 
Wedgecarrup 
Wilana 



HoiEmanMill 

Quellington 

Udue 

WilliamB 

Tammin 



The following Provisional, schools were raised to the class of State schools : — 



Jandakot 

Mogomber 

Stiathaiii 



MoDoweU'8 Mill 
Princees Royal 
Balingap 



The number of State schools wtw still further increased by the opening of the following new 
schools : — 



Bellevne 

Boulder Intermediate 

Claremont Infants' 

Maylands. 

Bodands 



Bicton 

Brookton 

Hamilton Hill 

Midland Junction Infants' 



From these particulars it will be seen that there were 159 schools belonging to this class in 
operation during the year, and all these were also open at the close of the year. 



PROVISIONAL SCHOOLS. 



The year 1902 closed with 65 in operation. Of these Euro was not re-opened, and the six schools 
mentioned above were made State schools. The numbers were also decreased by the transfer of Boyanup 
North and OuUewa to the Sparsely-peopled District's Class, and of Laverton to the Half-time Class. 
Before the end of the year the following were closed : — 



CoUie No. 1 

Cunderdin 

Sootsdale 



Dardanup 
Irwin, Upper 
St. John^B Brook 



The accessions to this class were made up as follow : — Ten schools mentioned above were transferred 
from the dass of State schools ; Hope Valley and Jennapulin were transferred from the Half-time Class, 
and the following new schools were opened : — 



Australind 

t)enninflnip 

Ferguson Mill 

Mount Kokeby 

Niagara 

Walebing 

Davyhunt 



Dingup 

Ind£me 

Nannup 

Osborne Park 

Wooroloo 

Seabrook 



There were thus 80 in operation during the year, and 74 at the dose of the year. 



HALF-TIME SCHOOLS. 

The year 1902 closed with 18 in operation. Irishtown was not re-opened, and its companion school, 
Jennapulin, was made Provisional. Laverton was transferred from the Provisional class when the new 
school was opened at Burtville. Hope Valley and Bockingham were re-opened, but the latter was 
subsequenUy closed, and' the former made a Provisional school. 

Omitting Hope Valley, which is counted with the Provisional schools, there were thus 1 9 schools of 
this class in operation, 18 of which were open at the end of the year. 



SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 
There is no change to record in regard to the number and classification'of these schools. 
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SPABSBLT-PBOPLBD DISTRICT OB H0U8B-T0-H0USB SCHOOLS. 

Last year closed with three in operation. Two Provisional schools fell to this class, and two Dew 
schools (Gl^ynn and Yundamindera) were opened ; DwaJginup was closed. There were thus seven in 
operation during the year, and six at the close of the year. 



Tablb I. 
A. — Number of Sehoole in operation eome iime during the year, 

(Nora.— In OMM whare lobools luiTe been transferred from one cleei to another, they are entered under the 
ohMi to which they belonged on the lutt eohool daj.) 





1908. 


1908. 


State SohoolB ^ 

Provisional Sohooli 

Half-time SohoolB 

Special SohoolB 

HouBe-to-honBe Schools 


165 

68 

19 

6 

8 


159 

80 

19 

5 

7 




260 


270 


Inoreaae for 1908 


... 


20 



B. — Number of Sehoole in operation at the end 


ofihe 


year. 




1908. 


1908. 


State Schools 

Provisional Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Special Schools 

House-to-house Schools 


154 

65 

18 

5 

8 


159 

74 

18 

5 

6 




245 


262 


Increase for 1908 




... 




17 



Table II. 
A. — Schools opened during 1908, 



BohooL 


Date of opening. 


BohooL 


Deteof openiaff. 


StATI SOHOOLB— 




Pboyisional Schools {continued)— 




1. Bicton 


March 2nd 


7. Indarrie 


July 18th 


2. BoelandB 


February 3rd 


8. Seabrook 


August (re^ 


8. Midland Junction Infants' 


April 20th 




opened) 


4. Boulder Intermediate 


April 20th 


9. Wooroloo 


August 3rd (re- 


5. Claremont Infants' 


April 20th 




opened) 


6. Biaylands 


July 13th 


10. Nannup 

11. Mount Kokeby 


September 21st 


7. Hrookton 


September 7th 


October 14th 


K. lUmUtonHUl 


September 7th 


12. Osborne Park 


October 22nd 


9, n^sUevue 


September 28th 


13. Davyhurst 


November 2nd 


Pn^oTTnioNAL Schools— 




Half-time Schools— 




I, Niagara 


March IGth (re- 


1. Hope Valley 


January 6th (re- 




opened) 




opened) 


a. WalebinK 


April 2nd 


2. Rockingham 


January 6th (re- 


a [leztDingup 


April 20th (re- 




opened) 




opened) 


3. Burtville 


April 20th 


4. LHngup 


July 15th (re- 








opened) 


S.P.D., OR HoUSE-TO- HOUSE ScHOOLS — 




5. hW^ruson Mill 


June 32nd 


1. Qlenlynn 


February 2nd 
July 13th 


(1, \iifttralind 


July 16th (re- 


2. Yundamindera 




opened) 







r 



L 
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B.-Sehools cloied during 1903. 




SohooL 


Dftteofdofltiiflr. 


SohooL 


Dato of clooing. 


Pboyisional Schools— 

1. Collie No. 1 

2. Cunderdin 

8. Dardaniip 

4. Irwin, Upper 

5. Sootadale 

6. St. John's Brook 

7. Enro 


1908 


HALr-Tm Schools— 

1. Irishtown 

2. Bookingham 

Housi-To-Housn Schools— 
1. Dwalginup 


Not re -opened, 
1908 



Tjlbls ni. 

The following table shows a comparison of the attendances in Oovemment Schools for the 
years 1902 and 1903 :— 





No.ofdiih 
tdnctschoolB 

dormffToar, 

MdSdflo^ 

onlMt 


Enrolment of distinct schokn 
on iMt ■chool daj. 


▲▼cttmro 

enrolmont 
of distinot 
■oholsrs. 


▲▼aragt 


Peroentago 
of ayengo 




Boys. 


Girls. 


TotiO. 


toayeriM 


1908. 

Stftte Schools 

ProTisional Schools ... ... 

Half-time Schools 

Special Schools 

Hoose-to-honse Schools 


159 

80 

19 

5 

7 


11,642 

849 

121 

118 

25 


10,478 

785 

116 

102 

86 


22,120 

1,684 

287 

215 

61 


22,407 

1,601 

242 

221 

61 


18,579 

1,272 

201 

172 

59 


88 

79 
83 

78 


Totals 


. 270 


12,750 


11,617 


24,267 


24,582 


20,288 


83 


1902. 

State Schools 

Provisional Schools ..^ 

Half-time Schools 

Special SohooU 

HoQse-to-honse Schools 


155 

68 

19 

5 

8 


10,948 

709 

188 

112 

10 


9,976 

641 

119 

108 

9 


20,924 

1,850 

257 

215 

19 


20,808 

1,810 • 

251 

223 

18 


16,985 

1.047 

215 

188 

18 


82 
80 
86 
82 
100 


Totals 


250 


11,917 


10,848 


22,765 


22,605 


18,448 


82 


Increase for 1906 


20 


888 


669 


1,502 


1,927 


1,885 


1 



Tabls IV. 
Classification of Schools, as determined by their average attendance :— 











No. in operation some 
time during jear. 


No. of Schools open at 
end of year. 




1908. 


1908. 


1902. 


190a. 


Class I., average attendance, 400 and upwards . 
„ II., „ .. 800 to 400 
: in., „ „ 200 to 800 
„ IV.. „ „ 100 to 200 
„ v., „ ., ^^tolOO 
. VI., ,. ,. 20 to 50 

Provisional „ .. 10 to 20 

Half-time Schools (where two contiguous Scho4 
average of 16) 

House-to-house Schools (in sparsely-peopled distr 


oils mt 
icts) 


iintain an aj 


argregate 


4 
8 
14 
24 
29 
80 
69 
19 

8 


4 
12 
11 
28 
80 
79 
80 
19 

7 


4 
8 
14 
24 
29 
79 
66 
18 

3 


4 
12 
11 
28 
80 
79 
74 
18 

6 


Totals 


250 


270 


245 


262 
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Ymam. 






Nunba 
Sohooi 


1872 


6< 


1878 


&i 


1874 


6< 


1876 


5^ 


1876 


6^ 


1877 


61 


1878 


66 


1879 


7i 


1880 


69 


1881 


7i 


1882 


7« 


1888 


77 


1884 


74 


1886 


71 


1886 


78 


1887 


74 


1888 


77 


1889 


78 


1890 


82 


1891 


86 


1892 


96 


1893 


106 


1894 


116 


1895 


13d 


1896 


160 


1897 


167 


1898 


186 


1899 


207 


1900 


223 


1901 


242 


1902 


260 


1908 


270 

A — 



Noihis. — 
State-aided Dei 
abolished |rom \ 
from "GoyemE 
primary, Ihoii^ 
oonseqaenily th 
returns fotward 

Qovtmme 
on the baas of ' 



Fil 

Th 
To 
Ye 



The foUowin. 


Year. 


under 
a years 


1 


1902 ... 
1908 ... 


1,166 
1,360 
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Tablb vm. 

Showing the number, sex, and classification of Teachers on 81st December, 1903 : — 





▲1 


A2 


AS 


Bl 


B2 


CI 


C2 


Unckad. 
fled. 


PnpU 
TMUsfim. 


Moniton. 


Sewisf 
treaBoo. 


Totals. 


Head Teachers : 


























Males 


3 


11 


11 


88 


14 


42 


26 


26 








170 


Femalee 




8 


4 


18 


2 


16 


2 


89 




... 


... 


78 
^248 


Assistant Teachers : 


























Males 






2 


14 


16 


18 


5 


6 








69 


Females 




1 


1 


18 


26 


74 


88 


85 




... 


... 


198 
262 


Monitors: 


























Males 




















42 




42 


Femalee 








... 




... 


... 


... 




188 


... 


183 
175» 


Seiring Mistresses : 








... 


... 


... 




... 




... 


64 


64 


Totals 


8 


15 


18 


88 


67 


148 


71 


104 




176 


64 


789 


Totals for 1902 


1 


16 


18 


74 


58 


188 


46 


109 


88 


69 


60 


677 



* Six Moxdtora act also as Sewing Miatreases. 

Teachers of Manual Training and Cookery. 



— 


Manual 
Training. 
All Male. 


Cookefraad 

LaonaxT. 

All Female. 


Total. 


Organising Instructors 

Teachers m charge of centres 

Assistants 

Monitors 


1 
4 
1 
2 


1 
2 
2 


2 
6 
3 
2 


Totals, 1908 


8 


5 


18 


Totals, 1902 


6 


8 


8 



Monitors' Central CloMes, 



Superintendent 
Instructor 



Total 2 (both male teachers). 

Orpuanaob Schools and Industbial Schools, 1903. 





V qqphflir of XiidiTi4nal CMIdlWI V*K 








BoU last School daj. 


ATenge 


AT«rag« 


__« 








Enxolmant 
for Y««. 


AtteadAiioe 










forYaar. 




Boya. 


Giria. 


TotiO, 






Clontarf Orphanage, Senior (Roman Catholic) 


26 




25 


28 


28 


Do. Junior (Eoman Catholic) 


58 


... 


68 


60 


60 


Perth Protestant Girls* Orphanage (CJhurch of England) ... 




60 


60 


60 


66 


St. Joseph's Orphanage (Girls'). (Roman Catholic) 




88 


88 


84 


88 


Glendalough Industrial ( Roman Catholic) 


47 


... 


47 


45 


44 


Subiaco Industrial Boys' (State) 


83 




88 


89 


88 


Do. Girls' (State) 


... 


1*9 


19 


22 


22 


Swan Orphanage, Boys' (Church of Bnafland) 

Swan NatiTC and Half-caste Mission (Church of England) ... 


77 




77 


76 


72 


8 


25 


83 


38 


82 


OoUie Industrial School, Boys' (Salvation Army) 

Do. Girls' (Salvation Army) 


52 




52 


42 


81 


... 


31 


81 


26 


17 


Ages of those on Roll — 


296 


228 


518 


615 


488 












Under 6 years 


15 


18 


28 






Between 6 and 14 years 


252 


190 


442 






Over 14 


28 


20 


48 








296 


228 


618 





INSPECTION. 
Two hundred and forty-three schools received an annual inspection visit. From the awards it will 
be seen that 186 schools, or 78 per cent., were classed as " Fair/' or higher. In 1902, 79 per cent, were 
so marked. It should, however, be remembered that the classification is awarded on no fixed basis. The 
standard of efficiency expected from the schools has increased yearly. 

Twenty-nine schools did not r^ive an annual inspection visit. Most of these were new schools 
opened late in the year. In a few cases the distance and difficulty of making proper transit arrangements 
were too great to admit of the visit being made. The Inspector was unable to hoMj inspect the Boman 
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Catholic Schools in the Gkraldton, Murchison, and other northerly districts, owing to his being detained 
a considerable time in the North- West, through a mishap to the coastal passenger steamer. 

One hundred and ninety-eight schools received visits of inspection without notice. In many 
instances, two or more visits of this nature were paid to the same school. Eighty-two per cent, of the 
schools inspected were classed from " Excellent " to ** Pair." In 1902, the samel result was obtained, but 
here again the staudard of efficiency has been raised. 

The following tabulation shows further details in reference to these inspections : — 



1 


s 


8 


4 






No.of8ohoolfl 

fnUj 

Inqwetod. 


No.ofSehoolB 
Inspected for 








ofSoholan. 






J. p. Walton (Chief Inspector) 


87 


1 


Osborne Park 

Hamilton Hill 


New school. 
New school 


J. H. MoCoUuin 


64 


2 


Collie No. 1 

Dardanap 

St. John's Brook 


Closed daring part of year. 

Closed. 

Closed. 


B. H. Robeptaon. MJ^.. 


42 




Bonnievale 

Lawleps 

WUona 

Bockingham 

Hope Valley 

Tundamindera 


Too distant. 

Too distant. 

Closed during part of year. : 

Closed. 














New school. 








Niagara 


New school. 








Davyhorst 


New school. 


B. Gamhle 


52 




Brookton 

Mount Eokeby 

Wooroloo 

Seabrook 


Closed early in year. 
New school. 
New school 
New sohooL 
New school. 


Wallace aubb. B.A. 


64 


I 


Denningnp 

Dingup 

Nannup 

BeUevne 

Carnarvon 


New school. 
New school. 
New school. 
New school. 

Closed during part of year. 








Greenongh, Sonth 

GuUewa 

Upper Irwin 








Closed during part of year. 








Sharks Bay 


Owing to steamer accident. 


Total 


289 


4 







In addition to the above, the following Oi-phanages and Industrial Schools were paid Annual 
Inspection visits: — 

OBPH^NAOSS. 
Swan Boys' (Church of England). 
Subiaco Girls' (Boman Catholic). 
Clontarf Boys' (Boman Catholic). 

Swan Native and Half-caste Mission (Church of England). 
Perth Protestant Orphanage (Church of England). 

j INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Subiaoo (Government Institution). 
Glendalough (Boman Catholic Institution). 

The following Table shows the marks awarded to Schools on the Annual Inspection visits : — 





Excellent. 


Oood. 


Fair. 


Weak. 


^a. 


Bad. 


Totala. 


J. p. Walton (Chief Inspector) 

J.H. McCoUum 

B. H. Bobertson. M.A. 

B. Gamble 

Wallace Clubb, B.A 


8 

1 
1 
1 


18 
6 

12 
9 
6 


16 
36 
22 
26 
30 


"9 

6 

15 

17 


"1 

1 


2 
2 

1 


87 
54 
42 
52 
54 


Totals 


6 


60 


130 


46 


2 


5 


289 



Inspection without Notice. 
Besides the annual fixed inspection, visits of inspection without notice were made to 201 schools 
during the year. 

This Table shows the number of Schools paid such inspection visits and the mark awarded : — 





Ezoenent. 


Very 
Good. 


Good. 


Very 
Fair. 


Fair. : Weak. 


ZVi. 


Bad. 


Sz 


Totals. 


J. p. Walton (Chief Inspector) 

J. H. McCoUum 

B. H. Bobertson, M.A. 

B. Gamble 

Wallace Chibb, B.A 


1 
"1 


4 


9 
1 
6 
7 
8 


12 
11 
12 
12 
5 


8 
88 

8 
14 
10 


6 

4 
8 
6 


1 
1 


"1 
8 
8 


"2 


84 
56 
84 
46 
28 


Totals 


2 


4 


26 


52 


78 


24 


8 


7 


2 


198 



■k 
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MANUAL TRAINING AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Woodwork. — The number of scholars who received instruction in woodwork during the year 
amounts to 1,711, an increase of 922 over the number for 1902. On the Ust school day there were 1,196 
scholars receiving instruction, as compared with 343 in 1902, and the average enrolment had increased 
from 436 to 1,126. New centres have been equipped and opened at Leederville, Coolgardie, FremanUe, 
Midland Junction, and Claremont, and at the following schools special instruction has been imparted by 
one of the staff, who has qualified in the subject : Bunbury, Picton, Cookemup, Armadale, Donnybrook, 
Momington Mill, Day Dawn. 

Cookery. — Here, too, the figures show a mat increase. In 1902, 146 girls received instruction, 
but for 1903, the number is 807. On the last school day of 1903, 448 girls were actually under 
instruction in this subject, whilst the number in 1902 was 57. The average enrolment stands at 417, as 
compared with 77. New centres have been established at Fremantle, Boulder, Ealgoorlie, and 
Claremont. 

Laundry, — Classes in this department of domestic training have now been established for the first 
time. At present there are two centres, Perth and Fremantle. During the year 109 girls received 
instruction, and on the last school day there were 71 on the.rolls. The average enrolment was 72. 





No. of 
Soholan 
enrolled 
inCleae 


No. of 

dietinot 

Sohoknon 

BolllMt 


▲▼enge 

EnroT. 

ment 

for 


No. of 
Open. 


No. of 

Clmaeee 

held. 


Total 

Attend. 

•aoee 


▲▼■BAei 
Attutdavob. 














during 


dajClmBeee 


Tear. 


made. 


Per 


Per 






the Teur. 


open. 










Di^. 


OhM. 




BoTs' Classm. 




















Woodvfwk— 




















Armadale 


8 


7 


5 


33 


83 


167 


6 


6 


Opened 21st April 


Boulder 


207 


140 


124 


147 


272 


4,162 


28 


16 




Bnnbury 


48 


40 


21 


47 


47 


909 


19 


19 




Claremont.'. 


84 


78 


76 


24 


48 


848 


85 


18 


Opened September 


Cookemup 


9 


9 


7 


62 


62 


374 


6 


6 




Cool^rdie 

Day Dawn 


111 


76 1 


66 


58 


115 


1,809 


31 


16 




13 


11 


12 


9 


9 


93 


10 


10 


Opened I6th October 


Donnybrook 


26 


19 


16 


42 


42 


564 


13 


13 




Fremantle 


292 


193 


193 


207 


407 


7,221 


35 


18 




KalgoorUe 

LeederviUe 


215 


140 


108 


122 


244 


3,666 


29 


16 




149 


95 


106 


119 


238 


3,640 


31 


16 




Midland Junction 


132 


86 


85 


168 


168 


2,522 


16 


15 




Momington MiU 


5 


5 


5 


45 


45 


224 


6 


6 


Opened July 


Nortbam 


56 


32 


30 


75 


76 


948 


13 


13 




Perth 


347 


248 


276 


2044 


613 


10,005 


49 


16 




Picton 


9 


8 


7 


11 


11 


80 


7 


7 


Closed 26tb June 


Total, 1908 


1,711 


1,196 


1,126 1 ... 


2,429 


37.102 


381 


... 




Total, 1902 


789 


343 


436; ... 


744 


12,247 


116 


... 




Girls' Classm. 




























1 












Boulder 


160 


56 


65 


112^ 


226 


1,911 


17 


8 




Claremont 


66 


55 


61 


1 ^ 


106 


899 


17 


8 




Fremantle 


276 


137 


111 


165i 


317 


4,130 


26 


13 




Ealgoorlie 


86 


60 


48 


84i 


169 


1.466 


17 


9 




Perth 


216 


140 


132 


205 


323 


4,746 


28 


16 




Total, 1903 


807 


448 


417 




1,140 


13,151 


99 


... 




Total, 1902 .... 


146 


57 


77 1 ... 


297 


2.963 


15 


... 




Laiwudry — 








1 










Fremantle 


46 


27 


34 


84 


68 


513 


16 


8 




Perth 


63 


44 


38 


92 


102 


940 


10 


9 




Total 


109 


71 


72 


... 


170 


1,463 


25 


... 




Grand Total (Boys and 




















Girls), 1903 


2,627 


1.715 


1,615 


... 


3,739 


51,706 


466 


... 
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EVENIKQ BCHOOLS. 



The year 1902 closed with three in operation. Armadale was re-opened, but lasted only one 
quarter. Evening and Technical Classes were opened in Kalgoorlie on 2nd February, under the diiection 
of the local School Committee, and conducted on the same lines as those at Boulder and Fremantle. 
Evening Classes were also opened in six new districts, as shown below, but three of these closed before 
the end of the year : — 





STAFr hAWt School wm. 


NuMBBB OF DuvnroT 

PvpiLf ov Boll last 

School wbsx. 


ATwrace 

meat of 
diat&not 

Tear. 


AT«nse 

Attand. 

anoefor 

the 

Year. 


Amount i«- 
eeiTodin 

Feea 

during the 

Year. 




- 


Haed 
Tmohen. 


AMistanta. 


ToteL 


Bbvajues. 




M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


F, 


Total, 




Armadale 

Boranup 

Boulder^ 

Fremantle* 
Hanrey 

Jarrahdene 
Kalgoorlie* 
MaylandB 
liingenew 

Perth 


1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 


... 


8 
8 

is 

6 


8 

... 
2 


11 
6 
8 


11 

10 

161. 

92 

6 

12 
46 
16 

7 

87 


2 

1 
67 

4 

10 

' n 

86 


18 

10 

162 

140 

6 

16 
66 
16 
10 

122 


12 

18 
119 
189 

12 

17 
64 
17 
11 

116 


1 

£ a. d. 

8| ... 

9 
t 258 15 
t ' 882 18 4 
: 10 

16 
t 158 12 9 
12 
6 

t 175 8 8 


Opened 2nd February ; 

closed 27th Match 
Opened 18th September 

Opened 11th Kayj 
dosed 18th September 
Opened 27th Aiiil 
Opened 2nd February 2 
C^>ened 2nd October 
Opened 15th April; 
closed 2l8t August 


Total ... 

Deduct for schools 

closed 


7 
8 




27 


6 


89 
3 


448 
24 


112 
6 


660 
29 


520 
85 


' — 


... 




Net result for year 


4 




27 


6 


86 


424 


107 


581 


485 


... 







* Tbeae ckMaea are onder the direction and control of a local committee, who receire from the department a £ for £ aabaid j 
on all fees received. t The aTcrage attendance of indiridnal pupils is not aacertained. 



Perth Evening Claeses. 





Vo, of Students on BoU last 






SuBJHcn. 




Sohool^lay. 




ATetage 

weel^ 

enrolment 


attendance 








for 




Males. 


Females. 


TotaL 


for Year. 


Year. 


Elsmsntabt— 












Beading 


80 


5 


85 


48 


85 


Writing and Dictation ... 


29 


5 


84 


89 


80 


History ... 


15 


4 


19 


29 


28 


Drawing 


8 


5 


18 


19 


15 


Arithmetic 


82 


5 


87 


43 


82 


English and Composition 


25 


4 


29 


44 


88 


Mensuration 


80 


5 


85 


42 


84 


Advamcsd OB Spsoial— 




■ 








Geography 


8 


2 


5 


4 


8 


History 


4 


1 


5 


4' 


8 


Arithmetic 


5 


2 


7 


10 


8 


English and Composition 


5 


1 


6 


8 


6 


Algebra 


5 


1 


6 


7 


6 


Geometry 


4 


1 


5 


5 


4 


Latin 


5 


1 


6 


10 


8 


French 


8 


... 


8 


8 


2 


Book-keeping 


10 


2 


12 


12 


9 


Shorthand 


18 


1 


14 


14 1 


12 


Dress-cutting 


... 


19 


19 


18 


15 


Cookery 




5 


5 


9 


7 


Woodwork 


25 




25 


28 


19 
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FremaiUfe Teehnieal and Evening Clauee. 






No. of indiridiua Stx>de>te iMt 
School daj. 


Enxolmeat 
for 


Avenge 
for 




SUDJBCTS. 












Males. 


Fenalee. 


TotaL 


Tear. 


Tear. 




ElementBiy ,.. 


21 




21 


82 


16 




Mensuration 


4 


... 


4 


4 


3 


Opened First Term only. 


Higher A ritbmetio 





2 


7 


9 


6 




Algebra 


6 


... 


6 


10 


7 




SS^J^S^. 


8 


... 


8 


6 


6 




20 


12 ! 82 


86 


29 




Shorthand (Speed) 


6 


6 


12 


11 


9 




German 


8 


4 


7 


7 


6 




Freehand Drawing 


7 


10 


17 


11 


8 




Art ... . 


8 


18 


16 


18 


10 




Applied Mechanics 


20 




20 


24 


21 




Steam 


U 




14 


14 


12 




Electrical Engineering 


16 




16 


19 


15 




Machine Drawing 


11 




11 


10 


6 




Enclid 


4 


• 


4 


6 


4 


Closed August. 


Trigonometry 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Opened First Term only. 


Dress-catting (AdTanced) 


... 


is 


8 


18 


11 




Dress-ontting (Eleiaentary) ... 


... 


9 


9 


9 


8 





Bovlder Evening Classes. 










Nnmbarof Students on roU last 








School daj. 




ATenge 
Enrolment. 


Avenige 










Attendance. 




Ilalftg 


Females. 


Total. 






Advanced Arithmetic 


10 




10 


12 


7 


Elementary (1st stag») 


16 




16 


16 


11 


Do. (2ndBtage) 


12 




12 


11 


7 


Book-keeping ..., 


9 




9 


9 


7 


SnrveyiBg 


10 




10 


14 


9 


Mathematics, applied to Sunreying 


10 




10 


10 


7 


Do. do. (Beginners) 


11 




11 


10 


7 


10 




10 


11 


9 


Shorthand 


8 




9 


10 


8 


Magnetism and Electriciiy (Beginners) 
Do. do. (Advanced) 


16 




16 


16 


11 


18 




13 


12 


9 


Physics 


12 




12 


12 


7 


Engine-drivers 


26 




26 


26 


24 



Kalgoorlie Evening Claeees, 
(Opened 2nd February.) 





No. of Stodente on BoUon last 








SvBnoT. 




School day. 




ATeraire 
Enrolment. 


ATen«e 
Attendimce. 














Malee. 


Females. 


TotaL 








Elementary 


14 


4 


18 


19 


14 




Book-keeping ... .^. 
Mechanic^ Drawing 


6 


2 


8 


16 


12 




4 


... 


4 


8 


6 




Electricity and MagnetiBm 


8 


... 


8 


7 


6 




Latin 


7' 




7 


7 


6 


Opened First Term only. 


Shorthand 


10 


4 


14 


18 


10 




Shorthand (Speed) 


2 


2 


4 


4 


8 


Opened First Term only. 


Mathematics 


4 




4 


6 


4 
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PERTH TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 



Albx. Puedis, M.A.. A.O.U.S.M. 
Ralph S. Flvtghkb 



Frbd. C. Stockwbll, A.S A. 

Habbt Adams 

Pbuip Adams 

Abohis Macfablamb ... 
J. B. Allbn, B.8c. ... 
Hbbbbbt J. Clucas, B.C.E, 

Obdb Powbll 

Hbnbt Stbphbn 
William Howitt 
J. W. E. Linton 

W. H. C. JAMB3 

Thomas Bbooks 
Dayid Lbssbls 

Joshua Habt 

EowABD Mathbw, F.rj.S. 
Hbbbbbt Lonobottom 
Ebkbst G. Mablow ... 



S.M. 



STAFF. 



Director of Teohnioal Bduoation. 

Secretary. 

Lecturer in Chemistry, Assaying, etc. 

First Assistant ^ 

Second Assis t ant > Chemical Laboratory. . 

Cadet ) 

Lecturer in Physics and Kathematics 

Assistant in Physical Laboratory. 

Carpentry instructor. 

Blaoksmithlng Instructor. 

Woodcarvinjf Instructor. 

Art Instructor. 

Mechanical Drawing Instructor. 

Plumbing Instructor. 

Fitting and Turning Instructor. > 

Instructor in Practical Pl4ne and Solid Qe •metry. 

Lecturer in Materia Medica and Botahy. 

Pattern-making Instructor. 

Engine-driving Instructor. 



•A." 







No. of Stpdenta last School daj. 


Atmsm 

Enrol. 

mentfor 


AT«ia«M 
Attottd- 
anoe for 




^ 








SUBJSCT 








Bamarka. 






HaIm. 


FemAlM. 


Total. 


Tear. 


Year. 




Chemistry (First Year) 


. Morning Class ... 


3 




8 




1 






Afternoon „ 


9 




9 




2 






Evening „ 


14 


... 


14 


14 


6 




Chemistry (Second Year) . 


.. Morning „ 


1 


... 


1 


... 


• ... 






Afternoon „ 


1 


1 




... 






Evening „ 


5 


6 


... 


... 






.. Morning „ 


2 


2 




1 






Afternoon ,, 


2 


2 




1 






Evening „ 


6 


6 




2 




Assaying (Second Year) 


.. Morning „ 


2 


2 




2 


Opened First and 
Fourth Terms. 
















Afternoon ,. 


2 


2 




1 


Opened First Term 

only. 
Closed Fourth Term. 




Evening ,4 


2 


2 




1 


Mineralogy (First Year) 


.. Morning .. 


2 


2 




... 






Afternoon „ 


4 


4 




1 






Evening „ 


7 


7 




1 




Mineralogy (Second Year) . 


.. Afternoon ., 


6 


6 




6 


Closed irfter First 

Term. 
Opened First and 




Evening 


4 


4 




8 














Second Terms. 


Physics (Part I.) 


.. Morning „ 


4 




4 




3 


Opened Fourth Term 
only. 




Afternoon ,, 


10 


... 


10 


11 


7 




Evening „ 


10 


' 


10 




6 




Physics (Part IL) ... 


.. Afternoon „ 


1 


... 


1 




1 


Opened First Term 

only. 
Closed after Second 

Term. 
Opened First Term 

only. 




Evening „ 


1 




1 




1 


Physios (Training College Classes) 


12 




12 


12 


11 


Mathematics Fart I. 


.. Morning Class ... 


5 




6 


6 


4 


Opened Fourth Term 
only. 




Evening „ 


36 


... 


26 


26 


18 




Mathematics Part II. 





3 




3 


6 


3 




Mathematics Part III. 





1 




1 


1 


1 


Opened First Term 
only. 


Art 


.. Morning Class ... 


... 


14 


14 


12 


6 


The Morning and 




Afternoon „ 




18 


13 


12 


4 


Afternoon Classes 
were combined 
during Fourth 
Term. 




Evening 


6 


17 


22 


19 


16 




Agriculture 

Pharmacy 




2 
6 




2 
6 


4 
6 


3 
6 


aosed Fourth Term. 


Metallurgy *.'.'. 




4 


... 


4 


6 


4 






8 




3 


8 


3 


Closed after Second 
















Term. 


Electricity 




1 




1 


1 


1 




Black smithing 




12 




12 


12 


6 




Fitting and Turning 




13 




18 


11 


4 




Carpentry (Juniors) ... 




16 




16 


11 


7 




Carpentry (Seniors) 




26 


26 


20 


9 




Woodcarving 




8 


8 11 


9 


7 




Mechanical Drawing 




19 




19 


21 


16 




Practical, Plane, and Solid 


Qeometry 


13 




13 


13 


11 




Plumbing 




24 




24 


23 


9 


Opened Third and 
Fourth Terms. 
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^fomber of IndiTidiuJ 
Stadenti on Bolli duriag term. 


Number 

of 

Leotoren 

or 

Inetrao. 

tore. 


Number 

of 
■abjeote 
taught 


Number 

of 

weeks 

open. 


Fees 

receiTed. 


Total Number of Students in 
all Classes during each term. 




Hales. 


Feaulee. 


Total 


IDOes. 


Females. 


Total. 


First Term 

Second Term 

Third Term 

Fourth Term 


144 
173 
199 
185 


26 
29 
84 
38 


169 
202 
238 
223 


19 
18 
20 
19 


26 
23 
23 
23 


10 
10 
10 
10 


« s. d. 
207 18 4 
116 19 

138 3 10 

139 4 8 


230 
263 
260 
253 


26 
32 
41 
89 


265 
295 
301 
292 



Technical and Evening Schools — Return showing Ages of indivulual Students on JtoUs at end of Year. 







llAUS. 






BoTBSixsa. 






















Totals. 




Under 


18 to 


Orer 


Under 


18 to 


Orer 


Under 


18 to 


Orer 






18. 


21. 


81. 


18. 


21. 


21. 


18. 


21. 


21. 




Perth Technical School 


20 


69 


96 


2 


6 


80 


22 


75 


126 


223 


Perth ETening Classes 


36 


31 


21 


10 


18 


12 


46 


44 


83 


122 


Fremantle ETening Classes 

Boulder Evening Classes 


61 


83 


8 


60 


4 


8 


101 


37 


11 


149 


26 


47 


89 






1 


26 


47 


90 


162 


Kalicoorlie Evening Classes 


16 


12 


18 


4 


3 


8 • 


20 


16 


21 


66 


Borannp ETening Classes 

Jarrahdene Evening Claesoo 

Majlands Evening Classes 


3 




7 


... 






3 


... 


7 


10 


2 


i 


9 


4 


... 




6 


1 


9 


16 


14 


2 


... 


... 


... 


... 


14 


2 




16 




166 


195 


248 


70 


26 


40 


286 


221 


297 


754 



Miscellaneous Classes, etc. 

Kindergarien. — A course of twenty lectures was given by Miss Alder, Head Mistress of the Infants' 
Central School, to teachers in the Metropolitan Districts. The lectures were delivered on Saturday 
mornings. A large number of teachers of both sexes availed themselves of these lectures. The roll at the 
first lecture was & ; at the last 90. The average enrolment was 88, and the average attendance 76. This 
course was followed by a supplementary one of 10 lectures, devoted principally to the practical exposition 
of the kindergarten methods and priociples. A written examination was neld at the conclusion of these 
courses, with the following result : — 

First Class Pass. — Eliz. Jones, Eliza de B. Joyce, Edith Priest, Jane McCormick, Eliz. Julius, 
Jessie Birch, Alice E. Car^y, Frances Metcalfe, Maggie Beeves, Antonia A. Yetter. 

Second-class Pass. — Edith Ashton, Eliz. H. Hammill, Beatrice Damiano, May L. Chipper, 
Margaret Boss, Florence J. Jeffrey, Florence Tildsley, Jean Hawkes, Martha Smith, 
Doanetta Gray, Olive James, Effie Cameron, Sarah O'Brien, Elsie Kennedy, Bessie 
McAuliffe, Mabel Myers. 

All these will present themselves for a further examination in practical skill, and to those who are 
successful special certificates will be issued. 

Mnnval Training. — A Teachirs' Training Class was begun by the organiser, Mr. Joshua Hart, on 
the 15th May, and was beld weekly during the remainder of the year. The roll showed 12 at the 
beginning and 11 at the end of the course. The average attendance was 10, and the average enrolment 
12. Twenty-eight lessons were given. 

During the Christmas holidays a special course of instruction was given to teachers generally. 
The teachers in attendance were divided into first-year students and second-year students. Twenty-six of 
the former were enrolled and 11 of the latter. 

The classes were held on 18 days, the average attendance being 23 and the average enrolment 25 
for First-year Students, and 9 and 11 respectively for the Second-year Students. 

At the conclusion of the holiday course an examination was held, witii the following results :— 
Passed in Practical Work, Theory, and Drawing, thereby being entitled to the First Year's Certificate — 
A. C. Armstrong, W. C. Armstrong, E. H. James, G. E. Jones, W. G. Kerr, T. J. Milligan, R. H. 
McKendry, R. G. Murdock, L. H. NichoUs, A. Preston, J. A. Richards, T. H. Richards, O. B. Riegert, 
J. H. Boyce, L. R. A. Treadgold. 
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The following completed the course required for the First Year's Certificate, to which they are now 
entitled : — J. E. Jones, A. H. Loveridge, Geo. McLean. 

In the Second Year's Examination, H. Harms obtained Ist class pass in Woodwork; H. Nay lor 
obtained 2nd class pass in Woodwork and Ist class pass in Theory ; B. W. Schonell obtained 2nd class pass 
in Woodwork ; Geo. McLean obtained 2nd class pass in Theory. 

To qualify for a First-class Certificate (second year) a candidate is required io obtain a first-class 
pass in Woodwork, Drawing, and Theory. To qualify for a Second Class Certificate (second year) he 
must pass in each section. 

Oiher Classes. — Central classes for the instruction of Monitors in the Metropolitan Districts were 
be^un late in the year, and were held in Perth and in Fremantle. Attendance at these was compulsory 
for all Monitors within certain areas. Since the beginning of the present year (1904) these classes have 
been re-organised, and arrangements haye been mude whereby Monitors in country districts may be 
taught by cx>rrespondence, but a full report will appear in the next issue of the Annual Report. 

Lectures in Drill have been given by Captain Hunt, both in the Metropolitan District and on the 
Ooldfields. Examinations in this subject have been held at various times throughout the year, the results 
of which have been published in the Circular from time to time. 



RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 1903. 

A.— Special Relioious Instbctotion. 

Betum shcvring particulars of the Churches availing themselves of ihe provision of 
Section 18 of 57 Vict., No. XVI. 



ChurohtB. 


No. of Sobooli 
Tisited. 


No. of riiitn 
made. 


Total No. in 

Avecmce 
Attendance. 


No. withdfawn 

with parentrt' 
written request. 


Church of England 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Congregational 

Baptist 

Boman Catholic 


146 1 8,789 
62 1 1,806 
28 1 686 
19 630 
17 414 
11 142 


6,942 
2,862 
780 
896 
246 
132 


10 
8 
2 




•152 j 6,816 


10.868 


16 



* Special BeUgions Instruction has been giren in 152 distinct schools. 



B.— General Religious Instruction. 

This instmction, which excludes dogmatic or polemical theology, ia given in all schools. 
The number of children withdrawn from it in accordance with the written request of parents 
amounted to 719, made up as follows :— Boman Catholic, 616 ; Hebrew, 39 ; no denomination, 
13; Seventh Day Adventist, 14 : Church of England, 12 ; Presbyterian, 6 ; Congregational, 5 
Methodist, 10 ; " Protistant," 2 ; Church of Christ, Lutheran, Salvation Army, 1 each. 
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GOVERNMENT EXHIBITIONS. 

These were first instituted in 1897, when, on Ist July, regulations were gazetted offering eight, of 
the value of £2S each, for competition among candidates of either sex, between the ages of 14 and 18 
jears who had resided in the State for at least two years. In 1898 the regulations governing these 
Ezhibftions were altered. Five Senior Exhibitions, of the value of <£25 each, and five Junior, of the value 
of JS15 each, were offered, subject to the same condition as to residence. In this year there was also an 
alteration in the mode of setting and examining papers. The results of the Adelaide University Junior 
and Senior Examinations were to decide the winners of the Junior and Senior Exhibitions respectively. 
In 1900 there was added to the other Exhibitions a University Exhibition of the value of <£150 a year, 
tenable for three years, to be held at any recognised University in the British Empire. The competition 
for this is restricted to boys under 19 years of age who have completed three years* residence in the State. 
The award is made on the combined results of the Adelaide University Senior and Higher Public 
Examinations, but no marks are counted for any subject unless 45 per cent, of the maximum obtainable 
for that subject is obtained. 

In 1901 the method of awarding Senior Exhibitions was brought into consonance with that for the 
University Exhibition, and for the Junior blxhibitions it was also decided to fix 45 per cent, as the 
minimum to be obtained in any subject in order that the marks may count towards the Exhibition. 

The following Hst shows the winners of these Exhibitions in 1903 : — 



James F. Fahy 



UnivIbesitt Exhibition. 

... Christian Brothers' College, Perth 



Prescott H. Harper 
Stanley J. Cantor 
Arthur S. Williams 
Herbert J. Buckingham 
Charles A. Riley 



Senior Exhibitions. 

Guildford Grammar School 
Christian Brothers' College, Perth 
High School, Perth 
Scotch Collie, Perth 
High School, Perth 



Junior Exhibitions. 



Angus S. Ferguson 
Jack Jas. N. Telford ... 
Horace U. Walker 
William Gemmell * 
Walter St. C. Brockway 
Alexander P. TumbuU * 



Christian Brothers' High School, Fremantle 
Christian Brothers' College, Perth 
Perth Boys' School 
High School. Perth 
Perth Boys' School 
High School. Perth 



* When it wbb ascertained that W. OemmeU oonld not fnfll the reqairemente of the Begrolationti as to oontinaiiig at 
school in order to retain the Exhibition, it was awarded to Alex. P. TumboU. 



The following Table shows the results for the past six years : — 





Unirersity Exhibition. 


Senior Exhibitions. 


Junior Exhibitions. 


Total Exhibitions. 


Tear. 


Number 
awarded. 


Number 
of Com- 
petitors. 


Number 
awarded. 


Number 
of Com- 
petitors. 


Number 
awarded. 


Number v„.«»^^ 
petitors. ; »''»«»ea. 


Number of 

indindnal 

Competitors. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


i 

1 
1 
1 


•6 

•6 

t4 

tl3 


6 
6 

4 
5 
4 
6 


5 
6 
4 

9 

9 

13 


5 
5 
5 
6 

7 
5 


. 8 
21 
20 
16 
26 
23 


8 
10 
10 
10 
11 
12 
11 


16 
13 
27 
26 
27 
35 
38 




4 


29 


28 


46 


32 


114 


72 


182 



* Four of these also competed for Senior Exhibitions, and are included under that heading, 
f AU these also competed for Senior Exhibitions, and are included under that heading. 
X Eleven of these also competed for Senior Exhibitions, and are included ^ere. 
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Albany 

I>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Beaconsfield ... 

Do 
Boulder 
Bunbnry 

Do 

Do 
Claremont ... 

Do 

Do 

Collie 

Ck>olgardie ... 

Cotteeloe 

Cue 

Day Dawn ... 
Dongara 
Fremantle ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Fremantle, East 

Do 
Fremantle, North 
Geraldton 

Do 
Greenongh 



EFFICIENT PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

The following is a list of the pri?ate schools in the State which have been sasetted during 1903. 
These are not examined on the same basis as GoYemment Schools, and are only declared efficient for the 
purposes of the Act in reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and geography. 

Note. — This list is not exhaustive, as tliere are other private " schools " where the number in 
attendance is below eight. These are not recognised by the Department as Efficient Schools, but the 
instruction imparted there may be deemed sufficient excuse for exemption from attendance at an Efficient 
School. In some few other cases visits of inspection could not be paid before the end of the year. 

Mrs. Watkin'i School 

• Mrs. Beetham's School 

* Christian Brothers' College 

Christian Brothers' Primary School 

Convent High School 

Conv< nt Primary School 

Sacred Heart Convent School 

Miss Morton's School 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Ladies' College (Miss Mitchel]) 

* Ladies' College (Miss Chapman) 

Ladies' College (Miss L. Fenton) 

Loretto Convent, Osborne 

Ladies' CoUege (Misses Carey and Allen) 

Presentation Convent School 

Convent School 

Miss M. S. Gill's School 

High School (Miss Nisbet) 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Convent High School 

Ladies' College, and Boys' Intermediate School (Misses Bird) 

Central School, Wesley Hall (Miss S. Hancock) 

Miss Cragfl^' School, Temperance Hall 

St. Joseph^ Convent School 

St. Joseph's Convent Infants' School 

St. Patrick's School (Boys') 

Christian Brothers' High School 

Miss Hicks* School 

Miss Lucy Allen's School, Richmond 

Sacred Heart Convent High School 

... Convent School 

Convent School 

Convent High School 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Grammar School 

Con vent School, Woodbridge 

Girls' High School and Kindergarten (Misses Bailey) 

Sacred Heart Convent School 

Sacred Heart Convent High School 

Convent School 

High School for Girls (Sisters of the Chnroh) 

High School (J. P. Murtagh) 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Dominican Convent School 

Mrs. Barry's School 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Miss Carlton's School 

Convent School 

Christian Brothers' School (St. Patrick's) 

Loretto Convent, Adelaide Terrace 

Mrs. Jones' School, Mount Street) 

tMiss Best's High School for Girls 

fBoys* High School (a) 

fChristian Brothers' College 

fScotch ik)llege 

Lemyn Ladies' College (Miss Thursfield) 

Miss Palmer's School, Beaufort Street 

Wicklyffe Ladies' College (Misses Carroll) 

Ladies' College, Havelock Street (Misnes Tyndall and Hill) 

Kindergarten School, Ord Street (Miss Walton) 

St. Joseph's Convent (Girls') 

St. Joseph's Convent (Infants') 

Ladies' CoUege (Convent), Victoria Square 

Miss Messer's College, Mount Street 

Perth College. Colin Street (Sisters of the Church) 

St. Brigid's Convent 

St. Brigid's Convent (Infants') 

St. Brigid's Ladies' Colleire 

Presentation Convent Scho I 

... Convent School 

Convent School (St. John of God) 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Convent High School 

Girls' High School (Miss Jobson) 



Back Flats 
Korth B.F. 



Do 

Do 
Guildford 

Do 

Do 
Highgate 

Do 
Kalgoorlie ... 

Do 

Do 
Ejunballie 
Leederville ... • 
Leonora 
Lennonville ... 
Menzies 

Midland Junction 
Newcastle 
Northam 

Do 
Northampton 
Perth 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Perth. West ... 

Do 

Do 
Roeboume 
Southern Cross 
Subiaco 
Victoria Park 
York 

Do 

Do 



a This is partly a OoTemment School, as it reoeiTM a OoTemment rabaidy and is under the control of a Board nominated by the Oorsmor 
in Conncil. * Since dosed, t Schools at which secondary school echolarshipe may be held. 
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ACCOMMODATION. 

At the close of 1903, in the Government School buildings in use, 24,543 places were provided ; and 
in buildings not the property of the Department, 2,173 places. 

For 1902, the numbers were 22,388 and 2,205 respectively. 

The following are particulars of the new accommodation provided in 1903 : — 

(a.) Buildings bblonoino to thi Dspastksnt. 

(I.) New School BuUdmgi, 



PlMM. 



PreMnt 

Aooommo- 

dAtion. 



Bemarka. 



Brookton 

Bindoon, South 

Bellevue 

Boulder Intermediate ... 

Coogee 

Claremont Infants' 
Ferguson , Upper 

Grass Valley 

Greenough, South 

Hamilton Hill 

Jandakot 

Maylands 

Bfidland Junction Infants' 

Mt. Kokeby 

Osborne Park 

Preston, Upper 

Newcastle Street Girls' ... 



60 
86 
60 

260 
60 

100 
38 
36 
88 
60 
86 

100 
60 

100 
86 
60 
88 

226 



New School. 

BepUcingr hired building. 

New School. 

New School. 

Beplacinfif liired building. 

New School. 

New building. Old building converted into quarters. 

Replacing hired building. 

New building. Old one converted into quarters. 

New SohooL 

Bepladng hired building. 

B^lacing old building. 

New School. 

New SchooL 

New School. 

New School. 

New building. 

New School. 



Old one converted into quarters. 



(a.) Additions and Alterations to existing Buildings, 


PIam. 


Accommo- 
dation 
added. 


Bamarks. 


Boulder, South 

Cannington 

CUremont 

Day Dawn 

Fremantle, North 

Guildford 

Highgate 

Highgate Infants' 

Kookynie 

Leederville 

Leederville, West 

MuUewa 

Narrogin 

Paddington 

Perth Infante' 

Perth, East 

Plympton 

Bavensthorpe 

Subiaoo 

North Perth 


60 
60 
60 
20 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
48 
100 
4 
60 

100 

100 

60 

12 

100 

60 


New room. 
New r»)om. 
New room. 

Building altered and added to. 
New room. 
New roooi. 

Building remodelled and added to. 
New room. 
New room. 

Building altered and added to. 
Two new rooms. 

Building reconstructed. Total present accommod.it ion i? 36. 
New room. 

Building altered, 10ft. being cut off for quarters. The accommo- 
dation has been decreased by 15. 
Two new rooms. 
Two new rooms. 
New room. 

Old building enlarged. Total present accommodation ia 60. 
Two new rooms. 
New room. 



(h.) Buildings not bclonoino to Dbpabtmknt. 



Place. 



Aooommo- 
dation. 



Bemarks. 



Australind 
Bicton, Lower ... 

Burtville 

Davyhurst 
Ferguson Mill ... 

Qlenlynn 

Gullewa 

Indarrie 

Nannup 

Rf>elands 

Swan, Middle 

Walebing 

Wellington Mill ... 

Wooroloo 

Tundamindera ... 




New School. 

New School. 

New School. 

New Scliboli 

New SchooL 

New School. 

New building. 

New School. 

New School. 

New School. 

Replacing old departmental building. 

New School. 

New building. 

New building. 

New School. 
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School Mahaobmbnt Ooiocittsbs. 
Eetum shofffing Nuniber of Meetings held, and the Attendaneee made by Membere during 1903. 



Number of 

Xeetingt 

held. 



Number of 
AttendABoee 



Armadale 

Blackwood 

Boulder 

Broome Hill 

Bnlong 

Collie 

Coolgardie 

Donnybrook 

Fremontle 

Fremaatle, North ... 

Gascoyne 

Geraldton 

Gingin 

Greenongh 

Irwin 

Jarrahdale 

Kalgoorlie 

Eanowna 

Karridale 

Eojonup 

Leonora 

Malcolm 

Melbourne 

Menzies 

Mount Morgans ... 
Mourambine 

Mulwarrie 

Murray 

Narrog^ 

Norseman 

Northampton 

Perth 

Perth, South 
Plantagenet 
Bavensthorpe 

Boeboume 

Sharks Bay... .«. 

Swan 

Vasse 

Wagin 

Wellington 

Wiluna 

York 

Yundamindera 



TSGHMIC4L Education. 

FremanUe Evening Classes 

Boulder Evening Classes 

Ealgoorlie Evening Classes {ue above). 



1 
8 

4 
6 

4 



None 



4 
2 
4 
11 
8 
2 
6 

1 
2 
3 
1 
8 
5 

9 
2 
7 

4 
7 
2 
9 
8 



None 



2 
2 

1 
2 
11 
2 
5 
1 



16 

7 



held. 



held. 



18 



24 
18 



8 

88 
18 
18 
14 

16 
6 
17 
47 
10 
9 
82 

8 
10 
10 

4 

9 

15 

86 
7 
82 
19 
30 
7 
40 
12 



6 
7 
8 
6 

43 
4 

16 
8 



64 
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Report of Mr. J, P. WaUon, Chief Inspector of Schools, 190S. 



The number of schools in operation in the Metropolitan District at the close of th^ year, wais 3d^; 
an increase Of five on the previous year. * „ ; 



These 39 schools were in the following districts : 



BVemantle 
North Fremantle 
Perth 

South Perth 
West Perth 



11 
6 

13 
4 
5 

89 



il! 

(11) 

(4) 

Jz 

(34) 



The new schools opened during the year were ; — 

Blcton, 

Hamilton Hill, 
KaylondB, 
Osborne Park, 
Claremont Infanta'. 

Attbndancb. 
The classification of these schools, according to arerage attendance, was as under : 



Class I. (over 400) 
Class II. (300 to 400) 
Class lU. (200 to 300) 
Class IV. (100 to 200) 
Class V. (50 to 100) 
Class VI. (20 to 50) 
Proyisiooal (below 20) 



3 
7 
6 
11 
6 
4 
2 



(3) 

(2) 
(1) 

(84) 



Large additions haVe been made during the year to the enrolment in nearly all the schools, but 
the increase in the average attendance has more than kept pace with the increase in enrol tpent. The 
number in attendance has reached 9,863 (increase 808), and the average number present 8,486 
(increase 841). 

The progress made will be better seen when it is stated that out of 100 children on the rolls 86 
were found m our Metropolitan Schools on each day in the year. Last year the number was 84 out of 
each 100, and in 1901, 82. The combined efforts of the teachers and Compulsory Officers have led to this 
gratifying resnlt, which certainly reflects credit on all concerned. 

The high percentage of attendance may also be cited as a proof that the parents value highly the 
education given in our schools, that the children themselves are interested in their school work and that 
school-time is made attractive to them. 

The following table shows the enrolment and average attendance : — 



District. 

• 


Enrolment in 
December. 1908. 


Aver^ Attendance. At^SS^^S^^^STt.^ 


Frem^tle 

Fremantle, North 

Perth 

Perth, South 

Perth, West 


2.667 
1,530 
8,743 
541 
1.382 


2,279 
1,311 
SL248 
487 
1,211 




Totals 1908 


9,868 


8,486 


86 


Totals 1902 


9,065 


7,645 


84 



Ikspsction. 

Considerably more than 70 visits without notice were paid to the Metropolitan Schools. On the 
results of these visits the schools were classified as follows : — 



Excellent 
Very Good 
Good... 
Very Fair 
Fair ... 
Weak 



Totals 



1 
4 
9 
12 
8 


34 



(1 
(10) 

(82) 



Nora.— The fignree in parentheees aro the oonresponding figures for the year 1902. 
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Bottnest and the five new schools did not reoeive surprise visits. Newcastle Street Girls* Division 
is here included as a separate school 

All the schools, with the exception of Osborne Park and Hamilton Hill, underwent what is termed 
an Annual Inspection, that is, a visit of which notice had been given. In most of these inspections I was 
assisted hj one or more of the Inspectors, and the majority of the visits occupied several days. 

The result of these inspections may be seen in the following summary : — 

Bxoellont 8 ... (4) 

Good 18 ... (U) 

Fair 16 ... (18) 

Weak .•. (1) 

Totals 87 ... (82) 

One new school is not included in this list, as it was visited solely for the purpose of classifying 
the scholars. 

As in previous years I give the names of the schools which gained the mark " Excellent ; " also 
those which merited " Good*," and may thus be said to be verging on Excellent :— 

Excellent. 

Perth Boys' I Perth InftoU' 

Perth Girls' 



Good. + 



Beaoonsfield (Biized) 
North Fremantle (Mixed) 
North Fremantle (Infants') 
Highgate (Infants') 



Newcastle Street (Boys') 
Plympton (Mixed) 
Sobiaoo (Mixed) 
Snbiaoo (Infants'). 



The efficiency of the instruction given in the Metropolitan Schools has not only been fully 
maintained but has distinctly improved. While in 1902 out of 32 schools 18 were classified " Excellent ^' 
or " Good," iu 1903 no less than 21 gained these marks. But the improvement is even more evident 
when it is remembered that the eight schools mentioned in the last list were classed as ** Good,'* + 
indicating that they were not far removed from " Excellent." I take this opportunity of thanking the 
various Inspectors, who assisted me iu the majority of these Annual Inspections, for their valuable and 
painstaking work. 

For the improvement mentioned in the pi^eceding paragraph the chief credit doubtless is due to 
the teachers. The greater responsibility thrown on the Head Teachers by the abolition of the individual 
examination of the children by the Inspectors has been nobly borne, and has led to the more rapid 
promotion of deserving scholars, not only after the Annual Examination, but whenever the necessity has 
arisen during the year. 

It is my duty to place on record ray high appreciation of the ability and devotion to duty of the 
great majority of teachers ; and here not onl^ Heaa Teachers ai-e referred to ; the Assistants, especially 
the First Assistants, have, in the main, given valuable help to their. Head Teachers, and materially 
assisted in the general progress. 

In this connection the teachers will pardon me if I point out a few dangers which should be 
watched and guarded against if the progress already visible is to be maintained and increased. 

(i.) The standard of the Annual Test should not be relaxed in any class for any reason. 

(2.) The Head Teachers should devise some means by which the standard applied in the 
Annual Test could be made more uniform. 

(3.) The Quarterly Examinations should be held punctually at the times prescribed, viz. : the 
close of each school quarter, and should be completed, class by class, in the shortest 
time possible, consistent with efficiency. 

These suggestions are made as the result of my observations during the recent inspections, and I 
trust that the Head Teachers will give to them the same loyal attention as they have given to all previous 
recommendations. 

After the last Annual Inspection a list of the certificates granted to scholars in the various 
Metropolitan Schools on the result of the Teachers* final examination was drawn up. This revealed a 
discrepancy, which was somewhat surprising and suggestive. In schools which obtained very high marks 
and commendations from the Inspector, it was found that comparatively few certificates were granted, 
while others where the Inspector's visits revealed serious defects were generous in the granting of 
i-ertificates. The deduction drawn was that the standard pass in some schools was too high, and in 
others far too low. The Head Teachers, by mutual arrangement, can easily remedy this discrepancy. 
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Some tefkchers spread ibeir Quarterly Examinations over a long period of time, in a few instances a 
month at least, and others go from one class to another before finishing the examination of the first. 
These practices detract from the value of the examinations, and keep the whole school in a state of unrest 
for an unnecessary length of time. The examination of one class should be completed before another 
class is disturbed, and the remarks on the various subjects should be full and as helpful to the class 
teachers as possible. 

The one portion of the school where the promotion of the children is perhaps unduly retarded is in 
Standard I. Very often the scholars spend too much time in this Standard, and the teachers would do 
well to keep a vigilant eye on the little ones and promote them directly they are able to cope with the 
higher work of Sandard 11. 

It is not wise to apply the results of the Quarterly Examination too rigidly in the promotion or 
otherwise of the children. It often happens that a boy, who to the teacher's knowledge is well up in his 
work, unfortunately fsAla on the day of the examination, probably in many instances through extreme 
nervousness. Such a boy should either be promoted on the class teacher's recommendation or should be 
re-examined to see if the failure was a mere accident. 

I repeat below a table showing the number of children in every hundred who are placed in 
Standards I. to YII. 











Stmidwds. 










Ymt 




















I. 


XL 


in. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


vn. 




1899 


28 


20 


19 


14 


10 


6 


8 


100 


1902 


24 


21 


19 


16 


11 


6 


4 


100 


1903 


24 


19 


18 


16 


11 


7 


6 


100 



The number reaching the higher standards still improves, from 83 in Standards lY. to YII. in 
1899 to 36 in 1902, and 89 in 1903. This progress is slow, of necessity, but nevertheless it shows that 
we are on the up grade in this particular, and that more scholars than formerly finish their course of 
elementary instruction. 

The following figures are interesting, as showing the number of children who come under the 
direct influence of the Inspector at the Annual Inspection : — 



District. 


Enrolment. 


Nnmberraeeent at 
Annual uiepection. 


Fremantle 

North Fremantle 

Perth 

South Perth 

Wett Perth 


2,667 
1,630 
8,743 
641 
1,382 


2,077 
1,292 
8,063 
464 
1,174 




9.868 


8,070 



Spbcivic Subjects. 

In addition to the ordinary subjects of school instruction, the upper standards, in most of our 
large schools, receive tuition in other subjects. The number so receiving instruction was 1,085, compared 
with 924 for 1902. 



The subjects chosen were as under : — 

Algebra 

Mensmation 

Geometry 

French 

Domestio Economy 

Latin 

Physiologv 

Shorthand 

Botany 

English lateratare 



620 

188 

168 

96 

68 

82 

16 

16 

6 

1 



WOODWOBK, COOKBBT, AND LaUNDRY ClASSBS. 

Great progress has been made in these classes. Woodwork classes have been opened at Coolgardie, 
Midland Junction, Northam, Bunbury, Pioton, Cookemup, Armadale, Donny brook, Claremont, Day 
Dawn, andMomington MiU, and the expectation that the appointmeut of Mr. Hart, as Organiser of Manual 
Training, would add to the value and utility of the instruction given in these classes has been fully 
realised. 
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Though the number of new Cookery centres opened during the vear has not been so large as in 
Woodwork, y<at substantial progress has been made. New classes have oeen commenced at Fren^antle, 
Bpiilder, Eaigoorlie, and Claremont, and in all these centres, owing to the effective supervision of Miss 
Devitt, good work has been done. 

Classes for Laimdry work were opened during the year at Perth and Fremantle. 

In connection with the Woodwork and Cookery classes, exhibitions of work were held at Perth in 
tlie last month of the year. These exhibitions were most praiseworthy, and highly delighted all those 
who had the privilege of visiting them. 



The table below shows the number attending these classes : — 







Leederville 


149 


Boulder 


207 


KalgoorUe 


216 


Ck>olKardie 


111 


Perth 


847 


Fremantle 


292 


Midland Junction 


182 




66 


Bnnbory 


48 


Picton 


9 


Ckwkemnp 


9 


Armadale 


8 


Donnybrook 


26 


Claremont 


84 


Momington Mill 


6 


Day Dawn 


18 



Total 



1,711 (789) 



Cookery. 



Perth 

Fremantle . 
Boulder 
Kalgoorlie . 
Cli^r^nont . 



Total 



Lawadry, 



Perth 
Fremantle . 



Total 



216 
276 
160 

89 

66 

807 (146) 



68 
46 

109 



Industrial Sohools and Obphanaqbs. 

There are five. Orphanages and three Industrial Schools under the supervision of the Education. 
Department. All of these were visited in 1903, one of them — the Salvation Armj Institution at Collie — 
for inspection only, and the remainder for examination. 

The education given at these schools is, as a rule, veiy satisfactory. Some of them will compare 
favourably with our better elementary schools for efficiency in the subjects of Beading, Writing, Spelling, 
and Arithmetic. 



BoU. 



EzamiiMd. 



Subiaco ladustrial 


57 


67 


Snbiaoo Boman Catholic Orphanage 


92 


79 


Qlendalongfa Industrial 


44 


44 


Clontarf Orphanage 

Perth Protestant Orphanage 


71 
66 


71 
52 


Swan Native and Half -^saste Mission 


38 


88 


Swan Boys' 


76 


78 


Totals 


429 


409 



Pbivatb Schools. 

The private schools in the district have increased from 49 to 50. Several special visits were made 
during the year. 



Tbachess. 
The table below shows the number of teachers employed in the Metropolitan District : — 



Clws. 


Male. 


Female. 


Totals. 


Head Teachers ... 

Assistants ... .'. 

Monitors 

Sewing Mistresses .» 


24 
39 
24 


16 

94 

66 

2 


40 (84) 

138 (117) 

80 (69) 

2 (8) 




87(84) 


168 (187) 


255(228) 
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The increase in the total dumber of teacberg employed in this district is $2. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Head Teachers, 





▲ 


B 


C 


NxX 


ToiMl 


Males 

Femalee 


13 
5 


8 



2 

1 


I 


24 (21) 
16 (13) 


• 


18 

• 


17 


8 


1 


89 (84) 



AtsigUuiU^ 





A 


Bl 


B2 


CI 


C2 


UiL 


ToiaL 


Males 

Femalee 


1 
2 


8 

n 


10 
14 


16 
44 


2 
12 


2 

12 


89 (48) 
96 (74) 




8 


19 


24 


60 


14 


14 


184 (117) 



TBAOHBBS CBBTITIOATB BXAMINATIONS. 



These examinations were held in the month of December, from the 14th to the 18th inclusiTe. 
There were five centres. The table following gives full particulars as to the number sitting for examina- 
tion at the various centres: — 



C«ntn. 


PreeidiiwOffloer. 


C. 


B. 


A. 


TotoL 


Perth 

Bonfoury 

Ealgoorlie 

Y^ 

Esperanoe 


Chief Inspector 

Inspector McCoUnm 

Inspector Bobertson 

Capt. H. Hunt 

Dr. Harrison, B.M. 


48 
6 

17 
6 
2 


11 

"i 

8 


11 

"i 


70 
6 

18 
8 
8 




78 


16 


12 


106 



The results of the examination are given below : — 

"0" C^riifieate. 

Passed First Class Honours 

Passed Second Class Honours 

PtMsed 

Failed (to take snpplementary examination in two subjects in December, 1904).. 
FaOed 



6 
6 
9 

1 
67 

78 



"B" Certificate. 

Passed Second Class Honours 

Passed 

Passed (To be re-examined in one subject in May) 
flailed ••• ••• •■■ ••• ••• ..k ••• »« 



1 
8 
2 
9 

16 



Passed (Part L) 
Passed (Parts I. and II.) 
Failed 



'A" CeHifieaie. 



1 
9 

12 
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The following is a oomparison of these results with ihose in pravioos years : — 



Taur. 


Nnmber Ezaminad. 


Total 


PMses. 1 


TotiO. 


Pereentaffe of Fwmm, 


■ ■' 










"C." "B." "A." 




"C" 


••B." 


"A." 






1899 


88 . 9_ . 


- 1 


43 


9 


6 





14 


88 per oent. 


1900 


64 12 


8 


69 


11 


6 


1 


17 


26 per oent. 


1901 


69 18 


6 


92 


20 


9 


2 


81 


84 per cent. 


1902 


81 28 


11 


116 


28 


4 


8 


80 


26 per oent. 


1908 


78 16 


12 


106 


20 


6 


8 


29 


28 per oent. 



The nuBQber examined for the three classes of certificates was 105 — a decrease of 10 compared 
with the number for 1902. The decrease in the number of examinees is really larp^r, as the monitors 
who had completed their apprenticeship were examined with the teachers, and not with the monitors, as 
in former years. 

In my remarks last year I directed attention to the opinion of the examiners that many of our 
teachers present themselyes for examination without any special study of the subjects prescribed. This 
was still evident in the examination in December, 1908. Several of the examiners in their reports 
mentioned that some of the candidates gave little or no signs of having made a study of the text-books 
selected. 

Examination or Monitors. 

These examinations were held on the 10th and 1 Ith December. I should strongly advise, in 
future, that they should be held at least a week earlier, so that the papers could be examined before the 
teachers* examination commences. 

The following is a table showing the centres at which the examination was held, presiding offioer, 
and the number examined : — 





Preddinfr Offloer. 


Number Emnined. 


Centra. 


Hftlftime. 


PaDHme. 




In 
Serrioe. 


Not in 
Serrioe. 


lu 
Serrioe. 

41 

8 
18 

6 

2 

1 

1 


Not in 
Serrioe. 


Perth 

Banbury 

EalgoorUe 

Albany ... 

Nortbam " 

Geraldton 

Roeboume 

Bavenstboipe 


Chief Inspector 

Inipector McOoUum 
Inspector Robertaon 

Inspector Gamble 

Inspector Mub * 

Mr. P. H. Gladman 

new. H. Fitte 

Rev. A. N. QeorRo 

Totals ... 


16 
1 
8 

4 
4 


87 

1 
12 

6 
8 


16 
2 

... 




27 1 69 

86 


71 

* 4 

8 


18 
9 



This numl)er is the smallest since 1899. Tte decrease arises from the alteration in the Begulations» 
which now requires a monitor to be examined once in two years instead of once every year, and 
further requires the monitors who have finished their apprenticeship to take the examination for the ** C " 
Certificate. 



years : 



The following is a comparison of the number examined and the perceutage of passes with previous 



Tear. ' 


Nntnber Enmined. 


Number Passed. 


Peroentiige of 
PaMeii. 


1899 .-.•. .v.. .v.- .::• .v.- 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 


... 124. . 
228 
206 
240 
176 


...86 ... 
86 
82 
84 
66 


.69 

88 
89 
86 
82 



The percentage of passes at this exaininatipn is the least for the last five or ^ix years. This, in 
my o] anion, does not show any decline in the ability of the monitors, but results from the altered 
conditions of the examination and the increased efficiency required. Of the number examined, 89 were 
full-timers and 86 half-timers, and 18 full-timers and 59 half-timers were applicants for employment. 
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The following is a summarised table of the results of the examination : — 



NotinSwTioe. 


Half-time 
Enuniiuktlon. 


Fan-time 


Passed 

Failsd— Reoommended for appointment if services required ... 
Failei ^ 


16 
17 
26 


4 
5 
9 


Totals 


69 


18 



InSeryioe. 


Halftime 
Examination. 


Fnn.time 
Examination. 


Passed 

Failed— May be retained ... 

Failed— Appointment to lapse 


16 

2 

10 


21 
22 

28 


Totals 


27 


71 



The following gained the highest percentage of marks in the various classes : — 



Olive Berry 
Mercer Douglas .. 
Evelyn Son^ine 



Myrtle Butler 



Eliza Ghregory 
Laura Coates 
Olive M.Thomas.. 



Tiilj frTi Upham 
Alice Steele 
Dorothy Cochrane 



Applieanis taking Half-time Papers, 

Perth QirU' School 

York School 

^ Kalgoorlie School 

Applicant taking FuU-time Papers, 
Perth Girls' School 

Half-time Monitors. 

York School... 

Cottesloe School 

Plympton School 

FuU-time Monitors, 

Subiaco School 

Boulder School 

Newcastle Street Girls' School 



82 
77 

77 



72 



80 
77 
76 



79 
78 
76 



TBAININa CoLLsaB. 

Entrance Examination, 

This examination was conducted in Easter week. The candidates were examined at two centres- 
Perth and EalgoQrlie — 32 at the former and four at Kalgoorlie. 

The results were scarcely satisfactory, the highest position in the list being gained by 73 per cent, 
of marks, and 20 of the applicants falling under 60 per cent. The greatest number of failures occurred 
in School Management, History, English, and (Geography. In the two subjects. School Management and 
History, only four candidates gained more than 50 per cent, of the possible marks. 



The candidates occupying the first and second positions in the list were : — ' 



Evelyn Skeet 
Murray Little 



Plympton School 
Perth Boys' 



73 per cent. 
72 



Twenty of the successful competitors entered the Training College. 



SscoNDABY Schools Schoi«ak8hip8. 

The competition for these Scholarships took place on the 29th and 30th October. The examination 
was attended by no less than 72 scholars, an increase of more than 100 per cent, on the number 
competing last year, which was the highest up to that time. Twenty-one schools sent up candidates, but 
only 10 came from small country schools. 



These candidates were examined at the following centres : — 



Perth ... 
Norseman 
Boeboume 



Three candidates were awarded scholarships, viz. 

Charles H. L. Leedman, Kalgoorlie School 
i oy T. Murray, Penh Boys* School 
Harold £. Kevan, Perth Boys' School 



68 Candidates 
8 

1 
72 



79 per cent. 
78 „ 
77 „ 
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GreiU interest was takoi in this examination, and it is to be hoped that that interest will be 
continued. It is necessary, however, that the namher of scholarships offered for competition should be 
increased. The three sehoiarships which were considered sufficient when the number of competitors raielj 
exceeded 20 are far too few now that so many as 72 or more maj be expeited to enter the competition* 
All the scholarships of late years have been won by scholars attending town schools, and I suggest that 
one or two l*e 8fA apart for competitors coming from schools below Class IV., provided they gain 66 pcgr 
cent, of the possible marks. If this or some similar scheme be not adopted, the teachers and scholars of 
the smaller schools will be discouraged, and will cease to compete. If it is decided to increase the number 
of scholarships, I would tecommend that 70 per cent, of marks be required to qualify for a scholarship 
from scholars attending town schooto (Class IV. and upwards). 

The following candidates, though unsuccessful in gaining scholarships, obtained over 70 per cent, 
of the possible marks : — 



William Caldwell, Beaconsfield School 
William H. Mama, Perth Boys' School ... 
Allan B. Morrison, West Leederrille School 
David J. Leahy, St. Patrick's School 



74 per cent. 

72 „ 
71 „ 



ELBMSlfTABT 6uB8A&IB8. 

March Examination. 

The examination for Bursaries was held on March 24th and 25th, at Perth. There was a further 
increase on the lai^e number competing last jeaa, viz., 40 to 49. The candidates were distributed as 
follows : — 



S^ooL 


Bojfc 


Oirk. 


Totd. 


Perth Boys' 

Perth Girls' 

St. Patrick's 

Perth, East 

Beaoonsfield 

Highgate 

North Fremantle 

Princess Biay Girls' 

West Leederville 

Fremantle Boys' 

Snbiaco 


12 

12 
8 

1 
1 
2 

i 

2 
2 


"i 

2 
2 

i 
1 


12 
7 

12 
8 
8 
8 
2 
1 
1 
2 
8 


Totals 


86 


13 


49 



No less than 25 candidates obtained 60 per cent, or more of the possible marks. Considering 
that the standard applied to these papers was raised at least 10 per cent, this result is exceedingly 
satisfactory. The number of bursaries gained was 20, compared with 16 last year, and 5 in 1901. The 
list is as follows:— 

1. William Nicholas, Beaconsfield 

2. Olive Berry* West Leederville 

8. Leonidas Bott, Perth Boys' 

4. Dallas MoGoire, Fremantle Boys' 

5. James L. Lapeley, Perth Boys* 

6. Edward Jewell, Snbiaco 

7. Harold £. Kevan, Subiaoo 

8. Frank W- Domey, Perth Boys' 

9. Sidney P. Herbert, Perth Boys' 

10. Michael E. Bozsini. Perth East 

11. Victor H. Allen, Perth Boys' 

12. Michael Steinberg, Perth Boys' 

13. Colin W. G. Parsons, Perth Boys* 

14. Wilfred J. Shepherd, Perth Boys' 

16. Thos. E. McGuinness, St. Patrick's 

16. Allan Dowell, Fremantle Boys' 

17. Kezia E. Holmes, Hiffhfpate 

18. David J. Leahy, St. Patrick's 

19. Henry A. Hunt. Perth BoTs' 

20. Dorothy Booth, Perth (Hrls' 

The subjects in which most failures occurred were Geography, History, English, and Practical 
Geometry. 

Skitsmbibk Examination. 

The number presenting thmnw^lvim for <ixaini nation shows a decrease of eight— from 19 to 11. Last 
year 1 called attention on the D«|mrtnient<i.l \m,\mrH txi the absonct; of several important central schools from 
the list of those who sent in candidatifs. Th« niMtroiMiliUn hcIum)18 arc exammed in March, and do not 
send candidates to the 8epteml)«r (iomimtiiion, but there are many large and important schools in the 
country which ignore the examination altogether. The attention of the teachers concerned is drawn to 
this subject. In fairness to the scholars attending these sch<M)l«, the (conditions of these Bursaries should 
be fully explained to them, and they shouhl })« encounigiMl tvo (U)nt(>ete. 
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72 




72 
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70 
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69 
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The 11 oandidatei came from the following schools : — 

Kalgoorlie 6 

Tipperary 1 

RooDoume ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Coolffardie 2 

GnUdford 1 

Total 11 

The results cannot be considered satisfactory, though thej were an improvement on those of last 
jear, when man? of the candidates failed to obtain 50 per cent, of the marks possible. 

As in the March Examination, failures were most numerous in Geography, History, English, and 
C^metrical Drawing. 

Bursaries were awarded to : — 

1. Ernest G. Smith, Tipperary 71 per cent. 

2. John 8«ouler, Coolgardie 60 „ 

8. Thomas Pearoe, Kalgoorlie 67 „ 

4. Thomas Gannaway, Kalgoorlie 67 „ 

GOVKBNMENT EXHIBITIONS. 

The Preliminary Examinations for these Exhibitions were held on 28th September. Fifteen 
candidates were examined, and on the results the Uniyersity Fees for the 10 highest were paid. The 
marks of these varied from 86 per cent, to 67 per cent. Three candidates fell below 60 per cent. 

Eybkinq Classbs, Pbbth. 

The Perth Evening Classes were examined in December. Since the last report the separate claisses 
for females have been discontinued, with the exception of the Dress-cutting and Cookery Classes. In all 
other subjects males and females are now taught in the same classes. This change was considered 
necessary, as the cost to the Department per scholar was excessiye, seeing that in 1902 only seven female 
students attended. 

The following figures give a comparison between the results in the years 1902 and 1908 : — 

1902. 1908. 

Number on Roll 380 ... 320 

Average attendance 241 ... 2I'2 

No. of IndiTidual students 112 ... 130 

No. of papers worked at the examination 219 ... 244 

Passed with credit ^ .. 102 ... 77 

Passed 86 ... 84 

Failed 81 ... 83 

These results, though apparently a decline on those for the previous year, may be considered 
satisfactory, as not only vvere more papers worke<l, but the examinations were much more difficult, and a 
higher standard was required. 



DEVELOPMENTS. 

The three most noticeable developments during the year 1903 were : — 

(i.) The extension of the Manual Training Classes — Woodwork for boys. Cookery and 
Laundry for girls — as mentioned elsewhere. 

(2.) The establishment of Central Classes for Monitors in the Metropolitan District, and of 
Correspondence Classes for Monitors in other districts. 

(3.) The revision of the Regulations and Curriculum. 

1. With reference to Woodwork and Cookery it is gratifying to know that the development has 
been a natural one, and that in each instance a teacher who has received instruction in tne Central 
Classes and has passed a qualifying examination has been appointed. These classes are not only popular 
with the scholars, but many of the teachers speak in high terms of praise as to the value of the training 
the boys and girls receive. 

2. Perhaps the most important development of the year was the establishment of Central Classes 
for the instruction of the monitors in Perth and Fremantle, and of Correspondence Classes for the monitors 
outside those districts. Hitherto this importaDt work has been the duty of the head teachers of our 
schools. In many of our «chools the head teachers have done their utmost to prepare the monitors for 
the work of teaching, and in some instances with marked success. It will be manifest, however, to the 
most casual observer that the best possible results could not be achieved by a teacher who had the 
responsibilitv of a large school on his shoulders, when the time he was able to devote to this duty was so 
limited, andf when the direct instruction had often of necessity to be given at the close of the ordinary 
work of the school, both teacher and taught alike exhausted and not in a condition to impart or to receive 
instruction. By the appointment of teachers specially qualified and set apart for the work, and the 
release of the monitors from much of the actual teaching in our schools, the most favourable conditions 
for the instruction of our monitors have been provided. I anticipate much good will result from this new 
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departure, but to insure its complete success the hearty co-operation of the head teachers throughout the 
State will be required. They are now responsible only for the teaching of a few subjects which cannot 
be taught at present in the Central Classes, but it rests with them to see that the monitors devote the 
whole of the hours set apart for private study to that one duty, and to keep a general supervision over 
their monitors so that the wishes and intentions of the Department may not be thwarted. Should this be 
the case, in a few years the State will Lave at its command a small army of teachers well prepared for 
the profession they have chosen, possessing not only the necessary knowledge, but acquainted with the 
most approved methods of imparting that knowledge. 

3. The revision of the curriculum has enabled the Department to correct some defects and supply 
some omissions in the programme of instruction. In this work the experience of the Inspectors and 
teacthers has been utilised to make the curriculum as perfect as possible. The subjects specially dealt 
with were History, Geometry, English, and Scripture. 

There is still one omission from our curriculum which I hope will soon be rectified. Except to 
some extent at the Training College, there is no provision for the teaching of practical science either to 
the teachers or the scholars of our schools. As to the importance of this subject I would quote the 
remarks of one of the Commissioners appointed by the New South Wales Government to visit and report 
on the general systems of education in force in Europe and America. He says : ** The absence of a 
sufficient amount of science teaching in the case of a pnmary teacher is of serious import. An intelligent 
attitude to modem industrial and commercial activity demands a far greater amcnint of science now than 
was requisite in the past. In order to profit by their opportunities, especially in our young country, it is 
requisite that the people as a whole should have some idea of the significance of science for daily life and 
for ordinary avocations. ...... Therefore we must get elementary instruction in the primary 

school about such matters." 

The first step will lie to teach the teachers. With this object classes for teachers might be opened 
in connection with the Technical School, and in every way teachers should be encouraged to attend. The 
subject should also be included in the programme for the monitors' classes, and as the Government 
inteud to ei*ect suitable buildings for the accommodation of these classes, I trust a well-appointed 
laboratory will be a part of the scheme. Such a laboratory should also be provided at the Training 
College. Having taught the teachers, the next move should be to provide every important school, or a 
central school in each group of schools, with sufficient apparatus to take the elder scholars through a 
practical course of physics and chemistry. 



NOTES ON INSPECTIONS, Etc. 

Without doubt, the general efficiency of our schools has been maintained, and in some respec'ts 
improved, during the year under review. Many proofs of this statement could be given, but perhaps the 
course most productive of good will be to point out a few of the defects and deficiencies that have been 
noted, in the hope that the attention and effort of the tejichers will be directed to their removal. 

Annual Inspections. 

Some teachers give too much attention to preparing their children for the visit of the Inspector. 
They have not yet realised the full significance of the change in the method of inspection, and they stiU 
regard the Inspector's annual visit as an event to be specially worked for. So much is this the case 
that one is forced to seriously consider whether it would not be better to abolish the fixed annual visit 
of the Inspector altogether, and leave him free to inspect the schools whenever possible and desirabla 
He then could ascertain at any time during the year whether the work of the school was proceeding 
satisfactorily, and the teacher who, under present conditions, is apt to rely more or less on a special effort 
as the set visit of the Inspector approaches would have to adopt other and more approved methods. A 
discount would be placed on spasmodic efforts, and a premium on persistent and well-sustained work. 

MONTHLT PbOOBAMMBS. 

Increased attention has been given during the past year to the Monthly Progrixramcs of 
instruction. Much depends on the careful and skilful mapping out of the year's work. A head teacher 
who neglects this duty, or who does not devote sufficient time and thought to its performance, loses one 
of the most necessary aids to successful teaching. 

Subjects of Instbuction. 

There are two subjects in the curriculum of our schools in which the progress made has not been 
80 satisfactory as could be wished. The subjects are English and Writing. 

English. — If the results in this subject are to be judged by the manner in which the children 
express themselves in the playground, in replying to questions in class, in conversational lessons, and oral 
and written composition, tl^en we cannot congratulate ourselves on the progress that has been made. There 
are some schools where the elder scholars write fluently and grammatically, and a more limited number 
of schools in which the younger children talk freely and correctly. On the other hand, there are not a 
few where the vocabulary of the children is very limited, and egregious errors occur with a frequency that 
is surpnsing. The chil^en in the earlier standards often have only three or four verbs at their command, 
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and if tbej are asked to form original sentences they almost invariably confine themselves to the verbs 
" to be '* and ** to have." Teachers will use their own methods to remedy this defect, but the following 
may be useful and suggestive ; — 

(i.) Take notice of the children's speech when at play, and correct it either at the time or 
in the class. 

(2.) Lead the children, especially the younger ones, to talk freely to you, so that you may 
find out their difficmties and errors. 

(3.) Encourage the elder children to read in their leisure hours, and provide a library of 
suitable books to lend to them. 

(4.) Make every use of the conversation lessons, and in them aim at producing a connected 
story, and not a number of isolated sentences of more or less stereotyped form. 

When answering questions on paper at the competitions for Bursaries and Scholarships, the 
candidates, who come mainly from our State Schools, find it a difficult task to give satisfactory definitions 
in their own words, or to arrange their knowledge in a clear, concise form. They often leave the 
impression on the examiner that they know far more of the subject than they express in writing. Their 
knowledge may be " full," but it certainly is not " ready." Teachers should give practice in definition- 
making, especially following? a lesson on any given subject. The definitions insulting may not be full and 
complete, but the mental exercise will be a useful one, and will lead to greater ease and fluency of 
expression. The second difficulty may be overcome by frequent practice in writing answers to questions 
on any subject that has been studied, and by the teacher giving practical illustrations showing how 
questions should be answered, drawing upon the children's own knowledge throughout the exercise. 

Writing.— The introduction of the upright system of writing cannot be said as yet to have 
answered the hopes and expectations which led to its adoption. This cannot be expected until the 
teachers universally adopt the upright style when writing on the blackboard. But, whatever the cause, 
there is little doubt that the writing in the copy-books of many of our schools leaves much to be desired. 
The main fault is that the headlines are not copied either in slope or spacing, and that in far too many 
instances the slope is allowed to degenerate into ** back-hand." I should like to see the teachers of the 
schools concerned make an earnest attempt to conquer these serious defects. 

Bedding, in fluency and enunciation, has distinctly improved. I would wish, however, that more 
time were spent in silent reading, especially in the upper classes, and in finding out and discussing the 
•• thought " of the writer. At present, due attention is given to the meanings of the single words, but 
little or none to the object the writer had in composing the poem, or writing the essay or story. When a 
child fully grasps the " intention " of the passage read, he will be far more likely to read it with 
satisfactory expression. 

Arithmetic. — Some teachers have taught their children to work the problems that are required* 
more by means of memory than by actual understanding ; if the phrase be allowed, they have taught their 
scholars to solve problems mechanically. Others have given too much attention to mere problems, 
neglecting altogether those sums ^hich are calculated to cultivate accuracy of working. In consequence, 
the knowledge of the multiplication table, and the accurate working of straight-forward sums of more 
than usual length have declined. The course adopted by some is to place a problem on the blackboard, to 
require the children to work it, and then for the teacher to go through it on the board, and this is repeated 
sum by sum. The principles by which the problems are to be solved should be taught first, and then the 
children should apply those principles to various examples given to them, working without any aid from 
teacher or elsewhere. 

History. — A new syllabus in this subject has been drawn up. It includes not only the history of 
England, but that of our own Commonwealth, of the British Empire, and of the principal countries in 
each Continent. Head teachers are requirt^d to forward for approval the scheme they wish to adopt, 
founded on the syllabus as laid down in the Regulations. This should be done at the commencement of 
the school year. 

Paper Pads. — One of the improvements, from a hygienic standpoint, has been the substitution of 
pads for slates. The use of pads is now very general. Attention is directed to the preservation of these 
pads. None of them should be destroyed. All should be preserved intact, and shown to the Inspector 
when he visits the school. The name of the child using the pad should be legibly written on the first 
page, and each page should l>e dated. So used and preserved they will be a valuable record of the 
progress of the individual scholar, and will be of great value to the Inspector when estimating the 
efficiency of the working of the class. Their condition as to neatness will supply evidence of the general 
tone and discipline, as well as of the supervision of the class teacher. 

JAS. P. WALTON. 
March, 1904. 
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Report of Mr. J. H. McCoUum, Inspector of Schools, 1903. 



SOUTH-WESTERN AND SWAN DISTRICTS. 



There were 57 schools in operation in mj district at the close of the year. The schools at Collie 
No. 1 Mill and St. John's Brook were closed early in the year, owing to the decline in the attendance 
caused hy the removal of the timber mills to another centre. Dardanup school was closed about the 
middle of the year, but will be re-opened early in 1904. 

New schools were opened at Ferguson's Mill and Boelands, and the school at Australind was 
again re-opened. In addition to the fixed annual visit, a visit without notice was made to every school 
in operation during the whole year. Several private schools in various parts of the district were also 
inspected. 

In addition to my work in my own district, I inspected several schools in the metropolitan district, 
and assisted the Chief Inspector at the annual inspection of Perth Girls*, Highgate Infants*, Newcastle 
Street Infants', West Leederville, North Perth, Victoria Park, East Perth, East Perth Infants', Cottesloe, 
Cottesloe Infants', and Belmont schools. 

The number of children on roll in the various school districts, the average attendance, and the 
number present at the annual inspection visit, were as follow : — 



District. 



Armadale ... 

Collie 

Donnybrook 

Jarrahdale... 

Earridale ... 

Murray 

Swan 

Yasse 

Wellington 

Totals 1903 

Totals 1002 




The average attendance on the enrolment remains the same as last year, slightly under 83 per cent., 
Bunbury and Karridale schools being again well above the average with 91 per cent, and 94 per cent, 
respectively. 

BuiLDiNas. 
New buildings were erected at Busselton, Upper Preston, and Upper Ferguson. 

Additions were made to the existing building at Guildford, and approval given for additions to 
Bunbury Senior school. 

The Timber Company has erected suitable school buildings in nearly every instance, Worsley and 
Wellington Mills being notable exceptions to this rule. At both places, however, new buildings are to be 
erected immediately. 

The accommodation provided for teachers at a numWr of mill schools is very little better than 
that given to the ordinary labourers, and much inferior to residences erected for the Post Office and Police 
officials. The effects of this course are only too obvious. Perhaps this is scarcely a matter fur wonder, 
seeing that the majority of residences erected by the Dejjartment are not nearly so good as the residences 
of the officials in question. 

Grounds. 

The improvement in the school grounds mentioned in my reports for 1901 and 1902 was not so 
marked during the past year. Various causes contributed towards this, such as the frequent transfer of 
teachers from one school to another, the non-sucx;es8 of some through planting unsuitable trees, etc., or 
through the unskilful treatment of the plants. This is a matter for regret from an educational point of 
view, especially in a new country where the successful cultivation of the soil is one (»f the chief concerns 
of the State. School gardens may be made the most valuable of object and moral lessons. The lessons 
depend largely on the character of the teacher; they may be lessons on systematic arrangement, fore- 
thought, industry, patience, and so on, or they may he lessons showing the absence of one or all of these. 
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In connection with these gardens it would be a great advantage if windmills, not necessarily 
expensive ones, were erected in the school grounds. Wells are already provided at the majority of 
schools. The effects of irrigation during the summer months could then be practically demonstrated. 
It is well to remember that in some of these schools the boys of to-day are the farmers of to-morrow. 

Beoistbation. 

Registration is satisfactory on general lines, but unfortunately there are still a few teachers who, 
either through carelessness or laziness, are repeatedly guilty of errors or omissions. It would appear that 
a mere caution is not sufficient for these delinquents, and it is possible that a more drastic remedy may be 
necessary in order to distinguish between habitual carelessness or the absence of system and a slight 
error or oversight. 

Obganisation. 

The absence of suitable Time Tables and Programmes of Lessons in some schools noted in my 
report of last year still continues. This weakness is not confined to small schools only. In some of the 
larger schools the head teachers hold an examination at the end of the first quarter, practically on the 
full curriculum as laid down for the work of the year, only three months of which have elapsed. The 
folly of this course is shown in the attempt which class teachers make to crowd the year's work into the 
first six months. If the examination at the end of the first quarter touched the work of the previous 
year, plus the programme for the quarter just completed, more thorough teaching and better results 
would follow. 

In some schools the programmes are skilfully planned, while in others they are too indefinite, 
especially in Arithmetic and English, and there is no attempt at correlation of subjects such as History, 
G^graphy, Object and Moral Lessons, etc. 

The grouping of standards, and the consequent reduction in the number of classes, will be put on 
better lines in the revised programme for 1904. 

Classification, etc. 

The freedom of classification extended to teachers two years ago has undoubtedly been a step in 
the right direction. 

The improvement in the classification is very marked. The teacher is, or should be, the best judge 
of the abilities of each particular child. With one or two exceptions, the duty is carried out faithfully. 
In very few instances has it been necessary to take exception to the classification. 

During the year under review it has not been necessary to give individual nmrks to the children in 
any school in my district. In nearly all the smaller schools, owing to the limited number in each class, 
the examination is of necessity individual, but a collective mark is given in every subject, and, as a rule, 
the examination touches all subjects taught in each class. 

While human nature remains as at present constituted there is, unfortunately, some danger in 
relaxing the thoroughness of the annual test. Competition with other schools is practically removed, and 
a tendency to work in one particular groove becomes apparent ; undue prominence is given to some subjects 
to the partial neglect of others; the showy often takes the place of the useful, and other evils as serious 
may foUow. 

A few years ago the rapid influx of population, principally from the Eastern States, gave an 
opening for some abuse in the matter of classification, owing to the difference in the grading of classes or 
standards in the other States. For instance. Class III. in New South Wales or South Australia corresponds 
very nearly with our Standard IV. A few teachers, taking advantage of this, placed the child in the 
standard corresponding in number with his class in New South Wales, Victoria, or South Australia. Ihis 
pnustice in a great measure gave rise to the rather contemptuous opinion of our educational system then 
held by parents coming from the other States. Doubtless the old system of marking a school according to 
percentage of passes was largely responsible for this state of affairs. The abolition of percentages in 
marking, the greater attention given to the general intelligence of the class, the interim promotions, and 
the system of quarterly examination by the head teacher, showing the age of each child and time in class, 
have all contributed to putting the classification on a much better basis. 

The schools were classified on the results of the inspection visits, as follows ; — 

Excellent. 
Picton Wellington District 

Good. 

Banbury Wellington Disti-ict 

Busselton Vasse „ 

Cookernup Wellington „ 

Coolingnp Donnybrook „ 

Jarrahdene Karridale „ 

Wateroua Mill Wellington „ 

Thirty-six schools were classified as fair, nine weak, and two bad. 

Two were inspected for classification only. 
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Spklling. 

Spellins^ is ufraallj judged bj the accuracj or otherwise of the dictation test. A departure, with 
somewhat disooncertinfc results, was made during the year in the manner of giving this test. The dictation 
is usually read by the teacher of the class, and in past years the teacher r^xl very slowly, emphasising 
ea4;h syllable in the word. It was decided to increase the rate of speed in reading, so that the childrrai 
sitting near each other should have less time to look at their neighbours' work. In some schools the 
sequel proved that the dictation for former years had been only a bad form of transcription and was 
practically worthless as a test in spelling, besides underminiug the self-reliance of a large number of the 
pupils. In schools where spelling had been well taoght the alteration in the method made only a slight 
difference in the results compared with former years. 

If children read widely good spelling will follow. Perhaps the fear of finding some word in the 
reading lesson which the children are unable to spell restricts the scope of the readmg and that, re-acting 
on the spelling, has a bad effect. 

AjtITHMBTIC. 

Arithmetic remains much the same as last year. The children in the junior classes work short 
problems of certain types correctly. Accui-acy is the weakest point throughout the schools. The 
practice of working short problems giving an exact answer does not tend to improve the accuracy. 
Besides, this method is not always in accordance with every -day experience. 

Many teachers waste their own and the children's time by setting a number of examples from a 
t^'xt-book and then laboriously working each example on the blackboard, although nearly all the children 
in the class may have already worked those examples correctly by themselves. It would be better to 
teach principles and the application of principles to questions arising in ordinary life. Showing the 
children how each particular problem may be solved is not teaching principles, and in ihe case of the 
junior children the ability to work these or very similar problems a few months afterwards is largely a 
matter of memory. 

The fact that 8ome children grasp new ideas more quickly than others constitutes one of the 
difficulticH in dealing with a class in this subject, and the question is how to keep the brighter usefully 
occupied while the ground is covered again and again before the slower children have been able to grasp 
the reasons underlying the mechanical processes. It is well to remember that each problem which the 
child solves without direct aid from his teacher strengthens him for the solution of more difficult problems 
in the future. 

Writing. 

The style of upright writing adopted in our schools has proved disappointing. Either the system 
is not the best possible or the methods of teaching are defective. Certainly excellent specimens of copy 
and transcription-book writing are often exhibited at the inspection visit, but when a fair rate of speed is 
required from the writers of these exhibition copies (as in the dictation exercise) the result is usually an 
unsightly scrawl. 

English. 

Very little progress has been made in English during the past year. The subject is intelligently 
and successfully taught in a few schools only. In a large number of instances the time devoted to some 
branches of English is wasted, simply because the teaching is on wrong lines. 

Although the division of a simple sentence into subject and predicate is commenced in Standard I., 
it is often found that children in Standard VI. — five years in advance in the ordinary course — are unable 
to analyse a complete sentence or give a reason for the correction of a simple grammatical error. In cases 
where home associations teach c<^»rrect sj)eech, the written compositions are usually free from serious 
grammatical errors, but where this is not the case the children have too slight an acquaintance with 
grammar to guide them in framing correct sentences. Oral composition does much towards remedying 
this defect, but it does not give sufficient practice to counter- balance the outside influence. 

The recapitulation from memory of the subject matter of some of the reading lessons would be a 
useful exercise in tea(!hing composition. One difficulty in connection with this is that often the everyday 
surroundings of the children do not stimulate the imagination, and much of the subject matter contained 
in the reading books and school pa|>ers is quite colourless. 

Manual Training. 

A great impetus has been given to man lal training. The classes for teachers conducted during 
the Christmas holidays has been largely taken advantage of, and have produced a very gratifying advance 
in this branch of the curriculum. 

Manual training in Woodwork is now carried on at Bunbury, Picton, Donnybrook, Momington 
Mill, Cookemup, Armadale, and Drakesbrook schools. An effort will be made during the coming year to 
extend the course in this subject to other schools. 

In practice it haH l>een found that the inclusion of manual training is an indirect aid to advance in 
several other branches of school work. This assistance is principally due to the wider development of 
the intelligence consequent upon training the brain and hand to work in unison. 

To tlie boys in the South-Westem District the value of this training is very great. In addition to 
the numlwrs that will go to recruit the artisans, a large proportion will settle on the land, and this 
training will be of ?reat value from the practical as well as the edu(*^tional point of view. 
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In dealing with this side of the work, an authontj on educational Slojd, Bays : " It must, 
however, be strongly emphasised that the two terms educational and practical ought in no way to be 
considered antagonistic to each other, as frequently happens in popular language, for, whatever is 
educationally right must also be practical, and vice versa. When the educational and practical come into 
conflict, the cause is always to be found in adventitious circumstances, e.g., the number of pupils, the 
nature of the premises, and, above all, pecuniary resources, etc. To make educational theory and practice 
coincide is an ideal towards which every teacher must strive. One man, perhaps, may be able to 
come nearer to this common ideal than another, but everyone, as he runs his course, must have this goal 
clearly in view, and in every unavoidable compromise he must endeavour to make what oiight to be done 
and what can be done come as close together as possible. To utilise the educative force which lies in 
rightly -directed bodily labour as a means of developing in the pupils mental and physical powers will be 
a sure and evident gain to them for life." 

In our present system, when certain exercises have been taught, the boys are shown hof^ to apply 
these exercises in the construction of ornamental or useful articles for their homes. In the country 
districts, however, the conditions of life in this State are such that a slight modification would be a 
distinct gain. The practical side should be extenied. This would, perhaps, require a smill additional 
expenditure for material, but the extra outlay in nearly every instance would be willingly refunded by the 
parents. 

Tbachbbs. 

The teachers have striven loyally, often under adverse circumstances, to carry out their duties, and 
have taken every opportunity of widening their views and keeping in touch with the progress of 
education. 

J. H. McCOLLUM, 
26th February, 1904. Inspector. 
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Report of Hr R. Eope Robertson, M.A., Inspector of SchooU, 1903 



THE EASTERN GOLDFIELDS, SWAN. NORTHAM, AND FREMANTLE DISTRICTS. 



The following table shows the number of children on the roll in the different districts under my 
charge, the arerage enrolment, the average attendance, and the number present on the day of the annnal 
inspection : — 
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Attsndakcs. 

From the above tables it will be found that the average attendance in the whole district was 79*6 
per cent, of the enrolment, as compared with 77 per cent, for 1902. 

The average attendance on the Goldfields was 79*8 per cent.; in the other districts 78 5. In 1902 
it was 77 per cent, on the Goldfields, and 78 per cent, in the other districts. 

The number of children attending the schools in the En stem Goldfields is now 5,192. 

The Fresh Air League at Kalgoorlie. whose object is to give the children on the Gbldfields an 
annual holiday by the sea shore, is to a certain degree responsible for the irregular attendance in the earlj 
months of the y«tr. The benefits derived by the children from this excellent philanthropic institution, 
however, amplj repaj the time they lose, as they return from the coast invigorated by the change and 
with their receptive powers greatly quickened. 

Inspection. 
All the schools which were open during the whole year were fully inspected and have been 
incidentally visited when practicable. Owing to their remote situation and the time that is absorbed in 
travelling to them, the schools at Wiluna and Lawlers were not vsited. In addition to the work attached 
to the schools in the above district, I inspected the schools at Hamelin, Karridale, Boranup, Jarrahdene, 
Mundijong, and Serpentine, and assisted at the annual inspection of the following schools : — East Perth, 
Perth Boys', Perth Infants', Fighgate, Newcastle Street Girls', and Subiaco Infants'. 

New Schools. 

New schools were opened at Niagara (March 16th), Burtville (April 20th), Boulder Intermediate 
(April 20th), Davyhurst (November 2nd), and Tundamindera (July 13th). 

Schools Clobbd. 

The school at Euro did not re-open and the half-time school at Rockingham and the school at 
Cunderdin were closed during the year. 

Teachers' Examinations. 
Fourteen candidates and 16 monitors presented themselves for examination at £[algoorlie in 
December, and 18 teachers sat for certificates. 

Classification. 
Coolgardie received an " Excellent " classification, and the following schools were classified as 



'Gk)od.' 



Kalgoorlie Infants' 
Mec&ering 
Princees Boval 
Smith's Mill 
Woolgar 
Sonthem Cross. 



Boulder 
Boulder South 
Bnlong 
Bnrbanks 
Coolgardie Infants' 
Kalgoorlie 

Of the other schools, 22 were classified as " Pair," five •* Weak," and two " Bad." 

Manual Training Classes. 

Classes in Carpentry have been held, with Kalgoorlie, Boulder, and Coolgardie as centres, and 
Cookenr classes have been established at Kalgoorlie and Boulder. The following table gives the numbers 
of children attending the schools : — 

Manual Training Classes. 

Ckwlgardie. 

Number of children passed through class Ill 

Number on roll last school day 76 

Average enrolment 66 

Average attendance per day 81 

Cookery Classes. 

Number of scholars passed through class — 

Number on roll last school day — 

Average enrolment — 

Average attendance per day — 

Evening Schools. 

Evening classes have been held at Kalgoorlie and Boulder, there being an enrolment of 162 at the 
Boulder school and 56 at Kalgoorlie. 

Besides the ordinary elementary subjects, the following subjects have been taken : — 

Bdulder. — Advanced arithmetic, book-keeping, surveying, mathematics, mechanical drawing, 
shorthand, physics, magnetism and electricity, and the steam-engine. 

Kalgoorlie. — Book-keeping, mechanical drawing, electricity and magnetism, Latin, shorthand, and 
mathematics. 

Teachers. 

Of the 45 head teachers in my district, 41 are classified and four are unclassified. Four hold A2 
certificates, four A3, 12 Bl, four B2, five CI. 12 C2. Of the 64 assistants sir hold Bl certificates, 12 B2, 
17 CI, 14 C2, and 15 are unclassified. Thirty-six monitors are also employed. 

Bj their own individuality and self-sacrifice, the status of many of the teachers has been raised and 
the influence of the schools has had a very wholesome effect upon the people in the towns and outlying 
dittrictt. 



Boolder. 


Kalgoorlie. 


207 


216 


149 


140 


124 


108 


28 


29 


160 


86 


66 


60 


66 


48 


87 


17 
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O&GAKISATION. 

The iDtroductioQ of inspection without individual examination has placed a heavj responsilniity od 
the head teachers, and it is satisfactory to record that for the most part thej have faithfully carried out 
their duties in this respect. There have been some variations in classification between schoob existing 
under like social conditions, which no doubt point to some defect in organisation, and there is alwavs a 
tendency to keep children too long in Standard I. On the whole, however, taking into consideration the 
many evils which freedom of classification is open to. the teachers have not abused their power. The 
doctrine that children should not be promoted imtil they are educationally fit is a sound one ; but side by 
side with that dictum should go strenuous efforts to make the children fit. Over- pressure is not advocated, 
but in some cases more continuous effort is required, especially with dull children, as, without a strenuous 
attempt to awaken their faculties, they are liable to drift helplessly behind. Some teachers complain that 
they receive children from other schools who are credited with having passed through a certain standard, 
while in reality they are not capable of doing the work of the class in which they have to be placed. This 
complaint should seldom be made, as a school which has difficulty in placing children received from other 
schools, or who have been out of school for a time, is simply out of joint with the other schools. 

The formation of a Head Teachers' Association on the goldtields has been useful in the past, and 
more can be done in the future to prevent the waste of educational effort which must result from 
divergence of method among the separate schools. The increase in the subjects of the school curriculum 
may have a tendency to bring about a decline in attainments ; but this can be guarded against by the 
svstematic preparation of class syllabuses and programmes, and the regular assessment of each class by 
the head teacher. The reports on the work of the classes and the notes and suggestions made by the head 
teachers in the Quarterly Examination Book have been carefully made out, but in some cases the reports 
ai^ inadequate. 

Abithmbtic. 

This has been a variable quantity. In many schools excellent results have be^n achieved ; in others 
the teachers appear to be unable to grasp the requirements of this subject. The failures have, for the 
most part, arisen from the habit of continually practising from old exaunination cards instead of teaching 
accoraing to the programme. Naturally the cards set from year to year vary considerably in the style of 
sum, and when anything fresh is put before the children, although well within the requirements of the 
curriculum, they seem quite at sea. This year straight-forward sums, requiring simple accuracy in 
working, proved veritable stumbling-blocks. Apparently many of the teachers had devoted their time to 
teaching tricks and formulse whereby the pupils could work out problems, and had neglected to teach the 
fundamental principles of arithmetic. In a number of schools apparatus for concrete teaching was very 
meagre ; in some none whatever could be seen. Those teachers who think that charts, placards containing 
important data, and apparatus are unnecessary, have much to learn from " the psychdogy of advertising 
as exemplified in street-car cards and on bulletin boards.*' 

Reading. 

Beading has not shown the advance that might have reasonably been expected. Curiously enough 
it has improved in the lower standards and fallen off in the upper. This may have arisen from the fact 
that the teachers have not realised that children are expected to read with fluency a number of books of a 
certain standard rather than they should be able to read one book with absolute accuracy throughout 
Most of the children could read the set books and school papers satisfactorily, but when anything beyond 
was attempted, phrasing became faulty, enunciation imperfect, and the meanings of words and passages 
presented unexpected difficulties. On the other hand, some teachers have endeavoured to inculcate a love 
of reading and to arouse a disposition to run to books for amusement and pleasure. This task has been 
rendered easier in those schoow where comprehensive libraries have been established and books have been 
chosen which at once captivate and enlarge the mind. In many schools great efforts have been made, 
and with encouraging success, to combat vulgarisms in pronunciation, faulty accent, and the misuse of 
the aspirate. 

Drawing. 

Drawing has shown marked improvement, and is without doubt a favourite study with the 
children, and yet the primary object of the syllabus is not always kept in view. The intention of our 
syllabus, as stated in the programme of instruction, ''is first of all to give the children great freedom in 
drawing ; but throughout the whole syllabus the necessity of l)eginning design and original work 
is never lost sight of." In many schools the drawing is all imitation, and little opportunity is given 
to the child to create or to exercise his freedom of imagination. The drawing exercise should partake 
more of an individual character; as often as possible children should work at different subjects and, 
under suggestion, should be led to do much for themselves Part of our curriculum includes drawing 
from memory, beginning with " such objects outside the school as a pillar, post box, a lamp-post, a 
scythe, or a spade " with exercises of this kind, increasing in difficulty, continued throughout the 
standards. This part is often misunderstood, and teachers do not realise that these objects are dimply 
suggestive and that it is not intended that objects, many of whicn the children have never seen, should 
be imitated from a flat coj»y. If the object itself is not familiar, it should always be shown to the class, 
or if this is impossible, it should not be attempted. Model drawing has not made much progress. In 
some schools it has not been been taken at all, and in others it has not been taught on the right lines. In 
a few schools it hiis been taught well and with highly satisfactory results. 

Taking the subject as a whole, much progress has been made and teachers who in the past had not 
fully realised the aim and object of the drawing syllabus are now doing their best to carry out its 
intention. In many schoob the new programme in geometrical drawing ha« been successfully started, and 
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as the requirements of the syllabus are so lucid, good results may be expected in the future. Experimental 
geometry has been made preliminary to a course of demonstrative ^^metry, and the children have been 
taught through their own experiments, which experiments have been connected by reasoning and 
demonstration. 

WBITINa. 

Writing has improved very much in the gold fields schools, and teachers are trying to realise that 
vertical writing, though ugly in its initial stages, produces excellent results in the upper standards. It 
may be of interest to those teachers who oppod«j the system of upright writing, to know that since the 
introduction of vertical script in America, by President Hall, in 1892, it has been almost universally 
adopted in that country, and has made the teaching of writing easier of accomplishment. " Less drill is 
now required to make a good writer, hence, the necessity for continued drill being removed, the writing 
earlier takes on individuality." George Sand says: — ** The paper straight, the writing straight, the boy 
straight." '* Vertical writing is more quickly learned, easier m the eye, less exacting in position, fairly 
rapid, and more easily read." It is a noticeable fact that in the upper standards the pupils in many 
scnools write painfully slowly, the penmanship assuming the character of drawing rather than writing. 
This fault can be easily overcome by insisting on rapidity, for " vertical writing once acquired wUl 
perpetuate its own legibility." I'eachers in several instances still write on the blackboards in a slanting 
hand when not giving a writing lesson, although vertical writing is in vogue throughout the school. This 
is to be deplored, as children, b^ing nothing if not imitative, womler why tbey are taught one system while 
their teachers adopt another. 

English. 

Since English has been removed from the five schedule subjects, it has been gradually deteriorating 
in many of its details. These remarks do not apply to all schools, as there are many brilliant exceptions. 
In the programme it is stated that '' too much stress is generally laid on an acquaintance with a number 
of technical terms which have little influence on the speech of the learner." Many teachers have taken 
this as a hint to leave technical terms aloue altogether. Consequently the attempts at analysis of even 
simple sentences are in many cases poor and the system of complex sentence is often quite unknown. As 
a result composition has suffered accordingly, for without a proper knowledge of die structure of 
sentences, it is difficult to either speak or write correctly. Oral composition can easily be correlated 
with other subjects, such as History, Geography, Scripture, Object, and Moral Lessons. In many schools 
this has been done, and when this has been the case very satis^tory results have been obtaineo. Reci- 
tation has improved both with regard to the pieces chosen and the method of production, and it is 
gratifying to And that much more attention has been paid to the principle of individualism in the study 
of this subject. 

Gjboobapht. 

Geography has been a favourite study, but the quality of the subject varies very widely. The 
traditions connected with the teaching of this subject have been in the past of the worst possible kind, 
but now, owing to the development of steam and electrical communication throughout the world, the 
importance of geographical instruction has been greatly increased, and methods have improved accordingly ; 
smtable apparatus is now more frequently seen, and pictures, diagrams, and photographs have been 
more freely used. 

Natube Study. 

The children in the schools on the goldfields are heavily handicapped in comparison with the 
children in some of the coastal districts, by the fact that nature study is so difficult of accomplishment. 
They are perpetuallv surrounded in their daily life with an atmosphere of red dirt, accentuated from time 
to time by the pestilential ** willy-willy," and the deadly monotony of their environment is incapable of 
inspiring them with the ideas which have been the formation of so much healthy work in the develop- 
ment of man. They have their mineral specimens, and they have the sun by day, and at night the 
"wondrous glory of the everlasting stars," but they are denied the beauty of green meadows, of growing 
trees, the running stream, the graceful landscape and the limpid brook, the singing bird, and the many 
forms of animal Ufe, nor can they be inspired by the " heroics of the mountains and the majesty of the 
ocean surf." 

To fill up this gap in the children's education the teachers must make an effort, as some of them 
bare already done, to fill the schoolrooms with pictures of art, artistic decorations, curios, and if possible 
Aowers. As Sir Joshua Reynolds has said, "A room full of pictures is a room full of fine thoughts," 
and when the pictures are well chosen, and the. subjects are such which appeal to the better instincts of 
children in any way, the children themselves must be greatly benefited by tnem. 

March, 1904. R. HOPE ROBERTSON. 
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Report of Mr. R. Garnble, Inspector of Schools, 19 OS. 



EASTERN AND GREAT SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 



The following table shows the number of children on the roll in the schools under mj charge, the 
number present at we first inspection and at the annual inspection visits, and the average attendance cor 
the jear:— 
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NxncBBR or Childbik on Boli., bto. — eontinued. 



Schools. 
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389 


287 
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Summary, 



District Board. 


Inspection without notice. 




BoU. 


No. Present. 


BoU. 


No. Present. 


Beverley 


98 


76 


98. 


78 


Broome Hill 


31 


26 


34 


24 


Esperanoe 


— 


— 


85 


79 




235 


187 


225 


206 


Kojonnp 


17 


9 


19 


14 


Moorambine 


119 


97 


110 


80 


Namjfin 


119 


99 


115 


91 


Northam 


592 


421 


586 


441 


Plantagenet 


867 . 


699 


854 


716 


Bavensthorpe 




— 


53 


34 


Toodyay 


176 


166 


185 


168 


Wagin 

Wilfiams 


167 
42 


139 
28 


149 
88 


108 
26 


York 


389 


287 


384 


299 


Totals 


2.842 


2,224 


2,935 


2.364 



The number of childi'en on roll at the date of the annual inspection was 2,935 ; the number 
present on the day of the annual inspection was 2,364. 

From the above it will be seen that 78*2 per cent, of those on the roll were present at the 
Tisit of inspection without notice, whilst at the annual or fixed inspection 80*5 per cent, of the eurolment 
were present. 

The average attendance was 77*8 per cent, on enrolment. 
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BssiTLT OF Annual Inspection. 

Bwcellent. 

Albany Infanta' • Plantagenot District 

Oood. 

Cartimeticap Katanning District 

CJoondle Toodyay „ 

Cranbrook Plantagenet „ 

Mombekine Northiun „ 

Silver Hills „ „ 

Tipperary York „ 

Toodyay Tood^y „ 

Wagin Wagrn 

York Infants' York 

Twentj-six were classified as fair, fifteen as weak, and one verj weak. 

Buildings, Etc. 

New Schools :~ 

Brookton (September 7th) 
Mount Kokeby (October 14th . 

Schools re-opened : — 

Wooroloo (Aogust 3rd) 

Seabrook, formerly called Parkerville (Angnst). 

Schools closed : — 
Scotsdale 
Irishtown was not re-opened in 1903. 

GeneraUv suitable and in a satisfactory state of repair. In the larger and more recently erected 
schools dual desks are superseding the older style of furniture. There has been little advance made by 
the teachers in the way of decorating, but the pictures supplied to some of the schools by the Department 
are artistic and educative. 

Mombekine again takes first place as the neatest and best kept school and grounds in my district 

The residences at Mt. Barker, Cranbrook, and Pingelly have been added to, and are now far more 
comfortable and suitable than formerly. 

Catholic and Pbivatb Schools. 

Seven Komau Catholic schools and five private schools were visited during the year, and declared 
efficient. 

Keadino. 

It is pi -asing t<> notice that the Phonic System is growing more in favour. It is more perfectly 
understoi^l. and therefore more popular. Many teachers are afraid to commence the system, but, when 
they have overcome the initial difficulties, they are very unwilling to teach reading in any other way than 
this, especially when it is combined with the " Look-and-Say '* Method. 

Beading is certainly improving in accuracy and a more perfect sounding of the final consonants. 
The vowels are not always purely sounded, and in a few instances provincialisms in pronunciation still 
exist. 

The reading generallv is becoming more intelligent, and in many of the schools children are being 
trained to enunciate distinctly, and to fully understand the passage or piece read. 

I am still anxious to see a library, no matter how small the beginning may be, in every school. In 
Bome schools the libraries are verv commendable, and the books purchased are most suitable. Nelson & 
Sons and other publishers geuerally publish a yearly list of library and prize books, which teachers should 
carefully peruse. 

In schools where annual concerts are given I would suggest that a certain portion of the receipts 
be expended in books to augment the library collection. 

A little book lately published by C. R. Long. Esq., M.A., Melbourne, entitled " The Aim and 
Method of the Reading Lesson," contains much that is interesting and instructive. 

Writing. 

Now thkt an uniform style has been adopted, the writing is much more systematically taught. 

The copy-book writing shows a general improvement in style at least, and in many schools in 
efficiency also. As previously stated, the copy-book writing lesson in some schools is simply one in 
which the books are given out, the children started to work, and seldom visited during the lesson. 
In such schools the copy-book writing is much below the standard required. Where this lesson is 
properly taken the books are most satisfactory in every particular. 

The transcription and dictation books have been much better supervised and more regularly dated, 
and the writing on the whole has improved. Children should be encouraged to find out and systematic^y 
correct any errors they may make in spelling in a dictation exercise, by carefully comparing Uieir exercise, 
word for word, with tiie printed passage dictated. 

The blackboard especially should be freely used in class teaching, not only for setting copies* 
but for exemplifying and correcting mistakes. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the greatest 
care about even minute points is necessary in order to obtain good writing. 
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Spbllino. 

This varies in excellence in the schools. It is invariably best where the reading ib intelligent and 
good, and where correct word building is a special feature io the teaching. The following extract from 
the report of Inspector Maughan, in South Australia, is of interest: — "A successful experiment in 
classifying words has been made bj Mr. Ottaway, of Booleroo Wbim school. Each child in the fourth 
class has an exercise book ruled into columns. At the head of each column a distinguishing peculiarity is 
written. In the first place, a few easily-recalled words are written in by the child. For instance, the 
' ght ' column will have ' might,' ' bright,' etc. At the close of a reading or spelling lesson a few 
minutes may be spent in selecting and writing in their proper places all the words that present any 
difficulty. Every reference to a column strengthens the visiial memory of the words contained, and a 
fairly extended spelling list is gradually formed on a definite plan, and formed in the best way by and 
for the scholar himself." 

Abithmktic. 
The manuals are being better studied and more systematically used by the majority of the teachers. 



but the little books of exercises for the pupils' use are not universally enough used. As these little books 
save the teachers a great amount of labour in blackboard work, I am surprised that they are not in daUy 
use. 

At the inspection visits without notice I have found fewer teachers using, in the eariy part of the 
school year, the specimen final examination cards sent out by the Department. 

Some teachers still do too much of the actual mechanical working of the probli^ms on the board 
towards the end of a lesson. If the error is one of a want of accuracy in the working only, the child 
shoidd be expected to find out that error unaided. If the reasoning is incorrect, then if possible lead the 
child to find out the false step, leaving actual telling as a last resort. 

I have found teachers laboriously working sums on the board just before the close of the lesson, 
while the children have been sitting still, taking, as a rule, very little part in the actual working. The 
sums have then been corrected, and in instances many of the pupils bave had the sums correct, and 
therefore have not profited bv the teacher's work, but have really been wasting time. If the answers were 
prepared beforehand and the sums marked as correct or incorrect by the teacher, those correct could have 
worked other sums, and those incorrect have received the tuition required. 

Diagrams for the concrete teaching of fractions and mensuiution are seldom used. Card-board or 
paper models are specially required when the areas of triangles, four-sided figures with two sides parallel, 
etc., are being taught. The model of a dam is to be found now in most schools, but, like the notation 
box, is not regularly used. Notation is generally w^ll understood by the notation box, but the process of 
subtraction is, as a rule, indifferently taught by the aid of this box. Easy simple division and multiplication, 
subtraction and division of simple moni*y sums are scarcely ever taught by the aid of this box. 
Nevertheless there is an improvement in this subject, which I hope will continue. 

Drawing. 

Free-arm is now better understood, and is generally taught on more satisfactory lines. Enough 
practice, however, is still not given by some to the teaching of the simple elements, and where this 
negligence exists the want of freedom and accuracy is very evident. 

Too much actual drawing from copies is still practised by some, and two little training to try to 
develop the children's powers of construction in design. 

Object drawing is, I think, the most misunderstood part of the syllabus. Such objects as a fish, 
or a boat, are taught in outlying bush schools, where these have never be<'n seen by the children, while 
such common objects as cups, saucers, etc., have never been taken for this work. 

Brushwork continues to bi» the most pleasant part of the drawing. The brushes supplied are at 
times unsuitable. 

The new graded course for instrumental drawing has been of much assistance, and should simplify 
the work for many of the country teachers. A better compass is required, as accuracy and neatness are 
two great essentials in this work. In most schools the work is d«>i>e in suitable books, the problems are 
neatly written out. and a satisfai-tory attempt is made to do the work eorrectly. 

Qeoobapht. 

Although the curriculum states that ** Out-door lesscms will be of great value," it is the exception 
rather than the rule to find tea( hers taking the children, especially in the lower standards, outside, 
teaching them to take an interest in their surroundings and leading them to learn fiom their own actual 
observations at least some of the simple geographiaal terms. 

Of course all places do not lend themselves equally well to this teaching, but a tray of sand and a 
bucket of water will make up for a number of shortcominj^^s in the school surroundings. The teatthing of 
the room to scale in Standard I. is beginninj? t<» be better understood, and, consequently, better taught; 
but one still finds teachers teaching a room to scale with foot rules divided only into quarters and eighths, 
and takine a scale of three feet to the inch. With a wall measuring 13 or. 19 feet long, a4-curacy of 
course is out of the question. A little consideration and thought, and the adaptation of a s<:ale of a 
quarter of an inch to the foot would secure pleasure to the teacher and pupils, and perfect accuracy on 
Uie part of th^ children, if accuracy, as it should be, is insisted upon. 
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At the inspection visits, when the methods of teaching are specially noticed, it is too often found 
that a geography lesson above Standard III. consists almost solely of map drawing, or the writing out of 
lists of capes, rivers, etc., from an atlas. In isolated cases I have known the children to be set to work 
writing out these names from memory, with the result that the spelling was anything but accurate. 

Good pictures, carefully compiled blackboard or chromographed notes, and other aids assisting in 
the intelligent teaching of this subject are not universal enough yet. 

I am still hoping to see a good up-to-date text-book recommended for the teacher's use and a 
series of good geographical readers introduced, at least in the upper standards. 

The best series of geographical readers I have seen of late are " The World and People," T. 
Nelson and Sons, and " Pictonal Geographical Beaders," Longmans, Green, and Co. 

HlSTOBT. 

In very few of the schools is this subject above fair. The prescribed books are merely read and 
not actually studied. It is to be hoped that the new syllabus in the revised regulations will cause more 
actual preparation on the part of the teachers generally. As it has to be taught orally, this result should 
be obta^ed. 

Infant Schools. 

The " Excellent " classiication was again gained by the Albany, and the " Good " by the York 
schools. 

REOIBTltATION, OaOANISAtlON, ETC. 

In the majority of schools these are satisfactory, as also are discipline, order, and moral tone. It is 
pleasing to again record that the majority of the teachers have been assiduous in the discharge of their 
duties and that some have been patient and industrious under trying circumstances. 

29th February, 1904. EGBERT GAMBLE. 
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Report of Mr. WaUace Clubb, B.A., Inspector of Schools, 19 OS. 

THE NORTHERN DISTRICTS AND THE BLACKWOOD. 



I have the honour to present my report on the schools under my supervision during 1903. These 
are 64 in number. The subjoined table shows the localities in which these schools are established* and 
the average enrolment and attendance during the past year : — 
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These numbers show an increase on last year's figures in enrolment of 268 and in attendance of 
226. The percentage of attendance to enrolment shows a very slight improvement also. For the fourth 
quarter of 1902 it was 81*0 ; the corresponding quarter of 1903 gives 817, 
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During tbe year two schools, Dwalginup and Upper Irwin, were closed through insufficient 
numbers; five schools— viz., Dingup, Denningup, South Greenough, Gingin Brook, and GuUewa — were 
re-opened ; and six new schools were established, viz.. Midland Junction Infants', Bellevue, Indarrie. 
Wafebing, Nannup, and Glenljnn. 

Inspbction. 

Of the schools due for examination, all with but two exceptions (Sharks Bay and Carnarvon) 
received visits and were examined. The exceptions in the cases of Sharks Bay and Carnarvon were due 
to the disablement of the steamers *' Sultan *' and *' Bullara.*' Owing to these disasters, I was detained 
for a month in Broome, and had to hurry back to Perth at the earliest opportunity to examine a large 
number of schools that were due. In addition to this formal visit, I was able to pay a second " surprise " 
visit to the majority of the schools. Unfortunately, the schools in my district are scattered over an area 
BO immense that a second visit, though eminently desirable, is impossible in all cases. Some idea of the 
scattered condition of these schools may be formed from the fact that I had over 10,000 miles of travelling 
to do. As I was not placed in charge of my district till April, and as the metropolitan schools have to 
be examined in November, practically only seven months were at my disposal in which to get over the 
very large extent of country to visit all the schools. 

One can only express the earnest hope that some day it will be made possible to visit the schools 
several times during each year. The importance of inspection visits can hardly be over-estimated, if the 
system which we are building up is to be effe<;tively carried out. Many of our out-back teachers, isolated 
and cut off from contact with their fellow teachers and educational centres, as the majority are, are 
anxious to keep in touch with educational progress, and would be glad to receive more frequent visits from 
their inspector, for the sake of some assistance and direction in the management of their schools, and for 
suggestions in matters pertaining to the improvement of their methods and organisation. 

The marked educational advance of the State during the last few years renders more frequent 
inspection necessary if the system is to receive adequate interpretation, and if the necessary inspiration 
for further forward movement is to be given to our teachers. We cannot afford to stand still while the 
march of education in other countries is so steadily progressing onward. 

Buildings. 

The department has in all cases provided excellent acccomraodation for the children. With very 
few exceptions the buildings are designed and equipped most satisfactorily. YentUation and lighting 
have been very carefully attended to. It is pleasing to note the effort that many of our t^eachers make to 
render their schools attractive. In many of the little bush schools one cannot help being struck by the 
care and attention which our earnest teachers have devote towards beautifying the schools internally and 
externally. The result of this care and attention is seen in the really excellent tone that characterises 
some of our schools. The gardening operations in the undermentioned schools deserve special 
mention : — 

Moonyonooka (Mr. l^iUiams) I Strawberry (Mr. Qainn) 

Mogramber (Mr. Wood) Gingin (Mr. Hall) 

Bindoon (Mr. Brown) | MoUalyrip (Miss McKean). 

Teachers* quarters have, wherever possible and necessary, been provided. Mostly these are in good 
repair, but often the rooms are very small, and such requisites as a bathroom and washhouse are some- 
times, even in the hottest districts, not provided. 

Discipline. 

With few exceptions, the discipline and tone existing in our schools are commendable. Most of our 
teachers realise that the achievement of mere results does not constitute a teacher's work, but that the 
formation and training and development of character is the great work of every true teacher. The 
paramount importance of this view of a teacher's work being kept prominently to the fore is well brought 
out by a recent writer, who says of the Australian schoolboy : — ** Possibly it is quite correct to say that 
mentally he is more precocious, smarter, cleverer, more apt than the average boy of the old-world 
countries. But does the Australian as we see him growing up to-day possess the tenacity of purpose and 
self-reliance of the average British boy, particularly the average Scottish boy, the splendid thoroughness 
of the German boy, or the enterprise and ambition to do great things which is characteristic of the 
American boy ? Yet these are precisely some of those very moral qualities in the individual which go to 
make up the totality of national character, and to determine far more than any purely intellectual 
accomplishments alone a people's place and influence in the world." 

As a general rule, the discipline in our schools is not repressive in character. No serious, and only 
two trivial complaints have been made during the year. With the gradual improvement in the personnel 
of the staff one may antici}>ate not only continued advance in the present character of the discipline 
enforced, but also that the higher disciplinary training that leads to the scientific development of the 
child-will and individuality will become more in evidence. 

Instruction. 

The methods of instruction employed in this district are very varied. As a large number of the 
schools are, on account of their small size, placed under the charge of unclassified and untrained teachers, 
one cannot expect too much as yet. Good sound instruction in the three " Rs " and in English, Drawing, 
and Geography is, however, fairly general, though, as might be expected, untrained teachers are content 
to load the memory rather than cultivate faculty — to regard the informative side to the neglect of the 
formative. There is a tendency among the untrained teachers to forget that knowledge is not " the be-all 
and the end-all " of our educational system. A collection of ill-digested facts is still confused by some 
with education. Herbart's dictum, " To create and develop interest is the task of instruction," should be 
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borne more in mind by all our country teacbers. The Department has provided an excellent reference 
librmrr, and one must express re^^^t that its contents are not more used. Were the many facilities tbus 
offered f«»r improving their methods more generally embraced by our teachers, much of the crudeness that 
one finds in existing methods would disappear. 

Of the various subjects, I beg to report as follows :— 

Rbadino. 

Satisfactory work, the outcome of improved methods, is the rule. The old mechanical methods are 
Cut disappearing. There are too many schools in this district without any school library, and in the 
flBajority of cases the fault is the teacher's, as parents are generally very willing to help in these matters. 
Where school libraries do exist, the intelligence shown in the reading is much more marked than in schools 
withoot these very useful adjuncts. 

Wbitiho. 

The change from the semi-upright to the upright writing has, as yet, not shown good results. As a 
general rule, the quality of the writing has degenerated. It i«, however, too early to condemn the upright 
system. The children have had to unlearn a good deal ; the teachers, in the great majority of cases, ao not 
write the upright style, and hence we are sufifering the natural effects of a transition from one style to 
another. If the upright system is to be a success, the teachers must themselves employ it So long as 
the teacher continues to write on his blackboard and in the children's books in the semi-upright style, so 
long must the hoped-for excellence in the work of the children be delayed. 

Abithmbtic. 

This subject has not proved as successful as one could wish. To teach the work laid down in our 
curriculum much concrete work is necessary for the explanation of principles. Unfortunately, in many 
of our smaller schools, we get teachers from the other States who are unfamiliar with our methods, and 
attempt to teach by '* rule of thumb.'* Others again fail through attempting to teach problems before 
the children have mastered the necessary mechanical operations. Insufficient work is still done in mental 
arithmetic, and contracted methods are not yet in gt^neral use in the upper classes. Teachers will have to 
pay more attention to securing accuracy. Approximate answers are too often accepted. The teaching of 
tables and measures is still too mechanical, and more concrete teaching in these is urgently required. The 
application of concrete tests that come daily within the child's experience would make the various weights 
and measures more intelligible. 

The work generally would be more accurate if the children were continuously trained to practise 
rapid mental tests of accuracy, such as casting out nines, elevens, etc. 

I would also suggest that more attention should be paid to the subject of Algebra. At present it 
is taught as a separate subject from arithmetic, though as the principles in both subjects are fundamen- 
tally the same, instruction in both subjects could easily be made collateral. I think the subject could 
easily be introduced with our Standard V. work, and thereafter carefully graded. Now that rational 
treatment has been introducd into Geometry, it would be well to give the children as early as possible a 
conception of the scope and mutual relationship of these three branches of mathematics instead of 
dissociating them as though they were quite dissimilar branches of study. A great deal of natural 
co-ordination should cei'tainly take place in our treatment of Arithmetic, Gkiometry, and Algebra. The 
assistance of algebraic methods in affording easy and rapid solution of many problems in Arithmetic is well 
known, yet the great majority of our children leave school without any acquaintance with Algebra. 

Dbawinq. 

For obvious reasons, the work in this subject is uneven. In some schools, where the teacher is 
himself artistic, the work often reaches a very high level ; in others, where the teacher's artistic faculties 
are comparatively small, the work shows corresponding limitations. The chief defect lies in the adoption 
of mere copy-work in some of the schools. The following sentences from the Belgian programme are 
apropos : — 

" The system of copying substitutes for the material thing merely its graphical representation, and 
the task of the pupil is to imitate an imitation. In supressing direct observation and the analysis of the 
outlines of the object, one supresses the inteUigent part of the work, from which, above everything, drawing 
derives its educative and practical value.** 

The use of the conventional in drawing is also somewhat misunderstood. There are still a few 
schools in which object drawing resolves itself into mere copying of conventional representations of such 
obiects. The conventional should, and in many of our schools does, follow from drawing of the actual 
object. Thus one sometimes finds Nature Study drawings of flowers, insects, etc., afterwards conven- 
tionalised to produce patterns and decorative forms of no little beauty. 

I should like to see this subject co-ordinated more extensively than at present. One of its chief 
uses lies in its ready application tor illustrative purposes to natural science, object lessons, arithmetic, 
geography, etc. The more this point is grasped by our teachers the less fault will the inspector have to 
find on account of the lack of variety in the exercises given by teachers. 
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Bbushwobk. 

This part of the subject is most encouraging. I have found really excellent work in some small 
bush schools. The aesthetic value of the subject to children living, as many do, in the most uninspiring 
environment can hardly be overestimated. Mere blobbing is dying out fast in the upper classes, and 
Nature Study work is often found taking its place. A word of warning is still necessary. One finds too 
frequently the subject being taught without any definite scheme of development being apparent, and the 
books present a collection of badly graded and disconnected exercises of no real educational value. 

KiNDSROAJtTBN. 

Thorough kindergarten training can hardly be expected in schools where the teacher has four or 
five standard classes (in addition to the infants') to teach. The most that can be done is to adopt as 
many kindergarten principles as practicable, and to carefully select appropriate exercises. This is in some 
schools done, thougn in a number indiscriminate exercises, without any reference to underlying principles, 
and therefore more or less purposeless in an educative sense, are styled " Kindergarten." Some of our 
teachers have used the reference books to good purpose, and their teaching of the subject is of distinct 
educational value. I should like to see more use of those Froebelian gifts which lend themselves to 
geometrical teaching, so that by judicious use of the cube, cylinder, etc., and of paper-folding, stick- 
laying, etc., a good foundation can be laid for the geometry of the standard classes. This can be done 
without in any way sacrificing " interest." 

More encouragement should be given to the development of the children's originality. In a few of 
the small schools this is done, and original patterns, forms, etc., often very skilfully put together, result. 

Geooeaphy. 

Considerable advance is being made in this subject. The number of schools in which geography is 
interpreted to mean lists of names of places is steadily decreasing. On the other hand one finds the 
importance of proper teaching aids — pictures illustrating various phases of natural life, important physical 
features, etc., models, sand trays, scnool museums, school excursions, etc., etc. — more generally, though 
still insufficiently, recognised. The chief defect still to be noticed is that the subject is not sufficiently 
correlated to kindred subjects, and that the scientific side of it, dealing with mathematical, topographical, 
and physical geography, gets more attention than the humanistic side, dealing with historical, political, 
commercial and industrisd, and ethnographical considerations. 

Map-drawing is, as a rule, taught well. The schools in which map-drawing is construed to mean 
the insertion in an outline of an indiscriminate mass of names are now very few indeed. 

Object Lessons. 

Much still remains to be done in this subject. Considerable improvement in the matter of selecting 
suitable subjects has been made, but too often one finds an absence of desirable courses of lessons that 
would enable the children to link new information on to what they already possess. As a rule the 
Object Lessons are object lessons, though one occasionally finds purely book information being given. 
This practice is, however, fast disappearing. In some places teachers in isolated schools complain of their 
inability to procure suitable specimens for illustration. A mutual interchange of the products of their 
particular districts by these .isolated teachers should in time remove this disability. 

The " Instructions " state that " in the higher standards they should become lessons in elementary 
science, btU still retain the experimental character.'' There is some danger of the latter clause being 
overlooked. Science taken from a purely literary point of v'ww is of little actual value. There should be 
no difficulty in arranging suitable schemes, e.g.. Elementary Chemistry can be taught in metropolitan 
schools at very little cost. On the Goldfields a course in Geology could be taken ; in the country. Botany ; 
while Elementary Physiology can be studied in the whole of these centres. 

The importance of this experimental science teaching can hardly be overestimated and it is to be 
hoped that all our teachers will qualify themselves to teach at least one science practically. 

MoBAL Lessons and Scbiptube. 

The revised syllabus in these subjects has just come into operation and the best results are to be 
hoped for from it. As far as my observations go I have found that the Scripture teaching is given by our 
teachers reverently and with a full appreciation of its great importance in moulding character. That this 
instruction is appreciated by the parents may be seen from the fact that the number of parents objecting 
to such teaching is exceedingly small. The moral value of the training given is specially apparent in 
some of the very isolated districts, where, but for the teacher, the children would grow up with those 
elements of education that deal with ethical culture to a large extent neglected. 

The moral lessons are producing, when given by an earnest teacher, excellent results in the 
deportment and conduct ot the children. One would like to see more systematised and graded courses in 
evidence. The weakness apparent in most schools is in the too frequent repetition of the same subjects, 
e.g., courage, honesty, truthfulness, etc., as the biisis of lessons. Repetition, provided that fresh 
illustrations of points are adduced to secure interest, is desirable, but the teachers too often err in 
treating these subjects with the final examination in view. A record of the lessons given has now to be 
kept for the Inspector's information. This will probably operate favourably. In the upper classes one 
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would like to see a definite scheme of ethical instruction made general. The New South Wales 
Commissioners recommend that such a scheme ought to embrace the relation of the child to — 

(a.) Himself (personal ethics), 
(6.) His fellows (social ethics), 
(c.) His country (national ethics), 
(d.) The world (philanthropy), 

and be should be tauprht to recognise something of the reality of such relationships through the 
cultivation of — 

(i.) Personal ideas and character ; 

(2.) The social virtues ; 

(3.) Patriotism, loyal response to the just claims of his country and the wish to see its 

institutions perfected ; 
(4.) The love of mankind, without regard to racial or religious difference. 

Connected series or bourses of lessons on the above, given by a teacher inspired with the nobility 
of his vocation, would do much to help that character-building which is the teacher's great work. 

Enolish. 

In country schools the chief end to be kept in view in teaching English is to give the children 
facility in expressing themselves clearly, fluently, and grammatically. The teachers have no easy task, as 
in some localities a peculiar, monotonous, unexpressive tonality prevails, in others the vernacular is almost 
a patois. All these local peculiarities the teacher has to combat. Conversation lessons and oral 
composition should therefore be given most regularly, and after very careful thought. Yet it is these 
subjects precisely in which one finds the poorest work, and, what is still worse, one occasionally finds the 
teacher himself adopting the local style of expression. Mere grammatical rules continue to hold a 
predominant place in the teaching of English. Too many of our teachers still lose sight of the fact that, 
while it is in after life comparatively unimportant whether a child can define the " gerundial infinitive," it 
is immensely important that he should have command of his mother tongue and be able to express himself 
in properly modulated tones. One cannot help being struck by the poverty of vocabulary exhibited by a 
large percentage of our country children. If ask^ to describe an object the majority have but two or 
three verbs at their command ; especially are " to be " and *' to have " overworked. All this shows bad 
teaching, of course, and the subject will have to receive more attention in a rational way. One must also 
express regret that the masterpieces of English are very rarely brought under the notice of the children, 
and that the poetry selected is too often very third-rate in quality. More attention should be devoted to 
this matter if we desire children to leave school with a taste for good literature. The purely grammatical 
part of the subject is also unsatisfactorily taught. Memory and rules, not intelligence, are appealed to 
excessively, with the result that one frequently finds children using terms and expressions of which they 
have no adequate conception, and which are merely words as far as they are concerned. 

The weakness generally noticeable in English is chiefly due to three causes — 
(a.) Want of training in the teachers; 

(6.) Inadequate conception of what the curriculum really expects to be done ; 
(c.) Narrow reading on the part of many of our teachers. 

Manual Training, Woodwork. 

At present only one school in my district — Midland Jimction — has adopted this very necessary 
subject. The other schools are too scattered for a convenient centre to be formed. Some of the teachers 
have, however, attended the summer courses of instruction and qualified themselves to take up the work. 
I hope to see the subject introduced at an early date at G^eraldton and at Cue or Day Dawn. The 
educational as well as the practical value of the subject is now universally recognised. 

In all the schools, however, some hand and eye training is given. 

In the best schools in the district carefully graded exercises in clay and cardboard modelling are 
worked, with very satisfactory results. The chief defects noticeable are that clay modelling is sometimes 
attempted without any model upon which to work beinj? before the children, and too frequently one finds 
the same course of lessons repeated far too often. The schools at Gingin, Gerald ton, Lennonville, and 
Midland Junction presented the best work in this subject. 

General. 

Time Tables and Chouping of Classes. 

As might be expected in a district containing a large percentage of untrained teachers, the time 
tables are often very faulty in their construction. Much attention has to be given to this work by the 
Inspector, as one occasionally finds time tables in operation which render effective work an impossibility. 
This is particularly the case in schools which are in charge of teachers who make little effort to improve 
their knowledge of organisation and method. 

Grouping of classes is now insisted upon, with the result that not more than three sections, plus 
infants*, exist in any school under <me teacher. A further step in the right direction is being made by the 
Department in cutting down the number of standards from VII. to V.in these "one-man" schools. The 
result should be an increase in thoroughnesss in the work. 
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Classification of Schools. 

At the Annual Inspection five schools were classified as " ^i^ood " schools, viz., Bindoon, Korth 
(Mr. Brown), Cue (Mr. Armstrong), O^raldton (Mr. Harris), Eirupp (Mr. Milligan), Day Dawn (Mr. 
Ljngberg). Twentj-nine others were classified as "fair," 17 as "weak," one "verj weak," one "bad." 
I put this another waj — 34 schools were up to required standard and 19 below. These 19 schools were, 
without exception, in charge of untrained teachers; and one can onlj hope that bj more frequent 
inspection visits being made possible, the Inspector will be able to help these teacheni to better methods 
and more effective organisation. 

Tkachsbs. 

We have, indeed, in some of our teachers a devotion to their dutj which is worthy of aU praise. 
The efforts of the Department to bring education within the reach of all Jbaye led to the establishment of 
schools in very isolated and remote places, and in consequence a teacher has often to endure considerable 
hardship. As these schools are often very small, the salaries attached are such as to bring forth only 
untrained, and in some cases moderately educated teachers. The efforts made by these to improve their 
own education are in some cases strenuous, and their appreciation of help from their inspector in the 
management of their schools makes one wish that one could visit such teachers much more often. I 
therefore strongly hope that summer courses of lectures in their professional work, combined with 
practical teachii^ given by competent men before them, will be arranged for such teachers. It will be to 
the interest of education to offer every inducement to these men and women to broaden their outlook, to 
learn something of the vital principles underlying their work, and to see these principles incorporated in 
the teaching given. 

AOKNOWLSDOMBNT. 

In conclusion, I would beg to thank the Bight Bev. Dr. Biley, Bishop of Perth, for examining the 
school at Boeboume, which I was, by force of circumstances, precluded from personally visiting. I 
would also thank Mr. Inspector Ckimble for a week's assistance in the Geraldton District 

The Futtjbe. 

This depends largely on the education and training of our young teachers. When these young 
people, properly educated and equipped professionally, are spread throughout the State, we can hope that 
our system will produce all that it should, viz., well educated, sturdy', upright, and honourable citizens. 

22nd February, 1904. (Sgd.) WALLACE CLXJBB. 
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Report of Mr. W. J. Rooney, BA., Principal of the Training College, 1903. 

I have the honour to submit the following Report upon the work of the College during 1903. 

The College year terminated on the last day of August. During the year which closed then there 
were attending the College course 87 students, classified as under:— 





Ken. 


Women. 


TotoL 


8rd Year Students 

2iid „ „ 

l8t „ n 


6 
6 


6 
12 

8 


6 
17 
14 


Totals 


11 


26 


87 



The third year students then passed from the College to schools, mainly within the metropolitan 
area. Of these students, Misses Clarke, Wright, Horton, and Gill were awarded the B2 Classification, 
the highest which can be obtained by a student when leaving the College. The others gained the CI 
Classification. 

Twenty new students entered the College in September. In October an additional student was 
admitted with the approval of the Hon. the Minister. This student pays full fees, residential and 
professional. 

The numbers attending the College at present are : — 



Ken. 


Women. 


Total. 


3rd Year 

2nd „ 

l8t „ 


6 
6 

4 


12 

8 
17 


17 
14 
21 


Totals 


16 


37 


62 



In the year 1902-1903 there were 37 students, of whom 22 were in residence. For 1908-1904 the 
number is 52, of whom 37 are in residence. 

The Cubbicxjlum. 

But few changes have taken place in the curriculum. The Botany lectures to the students of the 
third year were regretfully discontinued with the departure of the late Principal. Trigonometry has been 
added to the work of the third year men. It is hoped that the teaching given in this subject will be of 
great value later, when thev are preparing for the A examination. The men students, having increased 
in numbers, are now sufficient to form two classes in Science ; the first and second years take Physics, 
and the third Chemistry. The lectures are given under the direction of Mr. Alex. Purdie, M.A., Director 
of Technical Education, and Mr. J. B. Allen, B. Sc.. of the Technical School. Until recently the men 
alone received lectures in Science— now simple science is taken as a subject by the women students also. 
The scope of their work in science accords with the principles enunciated by Professor Armstrong in his 
" Teachmg of Scientific Method." 

The scheme of History teaching has been varied for several reasons, and, in a measure, to allow of 
a natural correlation with the teaching of Qeogrftpfay. In Drawing special attention has been paid to that 
power of expression which enables the teacher to graphically illustrate his lessons on the blackboard or 
on brown paper. During the early part of the year lectures on Agriculture were regularly delivered by 
one of the officers of the Agricultural Department. These lectures have now ceased. 

The. Making of thb Teacher. 

Education has a logical basis and a psychological basis. In addition to the lectures speciaUv 
bearing on these, it is proposed to introduce at once the study of the history of education. Since all 
history may be said to be philosophy-teaching by examples, the introduction of this additional branch of 
professional education should stimulate the students and widen their outlook. Besides the ordinary 
criticism, lessons provision has been made for such additional criticism lessons as seem especially necessary 
for the third year students. One of these may give a lesson to his fellow students of the first year, at 
other times the whole of the third vear may visit the practising school to hear and criticise a lesson 
specially prepared by a selected student. 

Increased facilities for practice in the practising schools have been arranged for. The work in 
these schools is in part supervised by the Principal and the College staff. Durin^r a considerable portion 
of their practice, however, the students are directly under the supei^vision of Mr. Hughes, B.A., and Miss 
Kennedy, the heads of these schools, to whom the College is indebted for valuable assistance. 

The third year students spend one week each term in observing methods, class management, and 
general school work in some of the Perth and Fremantle schools. 
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The time given to kindergarten has been extended and the work made more practical by the actual 
giving of lessons to classes of infants introduced from the practising school. I desire to acknowledge the 
valuable services rendered to the college by Miss Alder. Her knowledge of kindergarten and her 
enthusiasm have a most stimulating influence upon the students. With the establishmeut of a centre 
(domestic economy) at Claremont Miss Devitt has found it possible to devote additional time to College 
work. The second and third years attend a practical course in Cookery, and now find an added interest 
to their lectures in Domestic Economy. 

The men students formerly took up Manual Training much in the same way as any other person 
attending such classes. Now they pass through an extended and more complete course, which has for its 
aim the training of students to become cla^s teachers of this branch of formative education. The change 
has been welcomed by the students, whose manifest interest repays Mr. Hart, the organiser and instructor, 
for the enthusiasm and care displayed in his teaching. It is felt that the extension of manual training 
throughout the State will be rendered easier of accomplishment by this training received in the College. 

Tub Nkoessitt fob a Practising School closelt associatbd with the Collbob. 

It is to be hoped that a proper practising school will be provided in the near future, for no 
Training College can be regarded as properly equipped that has not an adjunct school for practice ; and 
of necessity, the practising school and the ordinary schools, which maj be used for the purposes of 
observation, must be separate in purpose and in organisation. An adjunct school, specially set apart for 
practice, gives the principal and his staff an opportunity of testing bow far the student teachers really 
grasp the details of their studies. To send student teachers to an ordinary school for practice is not entirely 
satisfactory, and cannot be a truly eflicient means to secure the desired end. The practising school, 
pure and simple, is the more educative. It is apparent, too, that practising schools in which the College 
staff have little more standing than that of courteously treated visitors can only be practising schools m 
name, but not in actuality. It is quite evident also that the interests of the ordinary school and those of 
the students cannot always be coincident. 

I would wish it understood that I am here discussing principles, and principles alone. 

Future Students. 

With the beginning of next year the College course will be reduced from three to two years. At 
the same time the minimum age of entrance (15^ years) will be raised to 17 years, while the maximum 
limit will be entirely removed. These changes have been made possible by the establishment of monitors' 
classes, where future students now receive instruction which will render unnecessary most of the actual 
teaching of subjects in their elementary forms, which has hitherto formed so much of the work of the 
first year. In the ordinary course of events, these classes, by preparing the way, should prove a valuable 
auxiliary to the Training College. 

The Staff. 

The resident staff consists of the principal and two assistants — Mr. G. Wardrop, B.A., and Miss 
A. Sutton, B.A. In addition to the visiting lecturers already mentioned — Misses Alder and Devitt and 
Mr. Hart — Mr. Lee, B.A., attends to tAke Latin, Physiography, and Science (women only) ; and Mr. 
G. W. Bailey to take Singing. 

I desire, before closing my report, to express my appreciation of the services rendered by Miss 
Sutton and Mr. Wardrop in their positions as resident tutors ; both have given the College their best 
endeavours and their loyalty. Mrs. Phillips, who has charge of the household arrangements, continues to 
display tact and kindliness in her management, and helps much to make the College, with its increased 
numt>ers, a happy and contented home. 

W. J. ROONEY, 

Principal. 
Claremont, 21st March, 1904. 
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Report on Physical Work and Cadets, 1903. 



I beg to submit my Report on the physical work of the Department for the year 1903. 
My work naturally diyided itself into two branches — 

(a.) The general superrision of the physical work of the schools. 

(6.) The organisation of a cadet system. 

As the former of these is the more important and by isx the more difficult, I purpose dealing with 
it first. 

I found, on assuming my present position, that the curriculum of physical work was somewhat out 
of date, and was being carried out in a haphazard and irregular manner, llie explanation of this latter 
was easy to find. We had recruited our teaching staff from all sources ; and as no general interpretation 
had been given to the work set, each school interpreted the work in its own way. The result, as I need not 
point out, was confusion. This confusion was added to and made worse by the fact that of necessity the 
teaching staff was moving rapidly from school to school ; and as it found a new interpretation in almost 
eveiy school, the result was anything but desirable. Besides, it cannot bo expected that a department 
recruited as ours has been would be able to carry out this work at once in a uniform and systematic 
manner. 

My first duty, then, was to bring the curriculum up to date, and my second to organise and instruct 
the teachmg staff to carry it out. 

Fortunately, at this time the Department contemplated a number of changes in the curriculum 
generally, consequently the required alterations in the drill portion came into operation at the same time. 

Before I entered on my duties the Department had adopted Chesterton's " Physical Exercises " in 
place of the old manual previously in use. There are only two serious drawbacks to this book, namely, 
that the work is not of a sufficiently diversified character— being wholly dumbbell or free gymnastic 
exercises. The treatment of the squad drill also was somewhat defective in this book, Iteing out of date. 
Oonsequentlv this part of the book had to be left out, as it is essential that t he sqnad and company drill 
of the schools should be in line with modem requirements. In order to meet these two defects, and at 
the same time to provide a book that could be used for the cadet drill, I compiled, from the latest 
published infantry manual (*' Infantry Training, 1902 "), a small drill manual. I embodied in this work 
suitable physical exercises for our schools (other than dumbbell), and at the same time included the 
whole of the rifle exercise and other drill necessary for the cadet force. It was exceedingly fortunate 
that these radical changes were made in the infantry drill at this juncture, sinse we were thus enabled to 
bring the whole of the physical work of the schools up to date at the same time. 

Having brought the curriculum up to date, it was now necessary to create machinery to carry it 
out. The problem was to give a uniform interpretation . of the new work, and at the same time to 
instruct the teaching staff. Both of these objects were, in part, carried out by the Department forming 
central classes for the instruction of teachers in the various centres. The centres selected were Perth, 
Fremantle, and Kalgoorlie. The classes which I formed at these places were attended by 115 female 
teachers. The course of work covered was that prescribed by the new regulations for a " C " certificate. 
These classes, which were instructed in both the theory and practice, were followed by a practical and 
theoretical examination, at which 68 teachers obtained the required percentage, and were awarded drill 
certificates covering the course of lectures they had attended. 

The multiplicity of work in this, the first year of the cadet branch, prevented similar classes being 
held for the male teachers. These, however, were given some instruction by means of a camp during the 
August vacation. This school of instruction was attended by 92 teachers, and much good work was 
done. Two things, however, militated against the work of this camp — the short period of training (onlv 
five days), and secondlv the unfavourable weather. Karrakatta is not a suitable place for holding sucK 
a camp, as there is no large building which can be utilised in case of wet weather. I would, therefore, 
recommend that in future years some place be selected where a large building is available, so that every 
moment of the time at our disposal may be utilised to the best advantage. 

By means of these classes, I was able to give over 200 members of the teaching staff some 
instruction in their work. The result has been that there has been a slight improvement in the work of 
the schools as a whole ; but much yet remains to be done before this branch of the Department's work 
can be considered in a thoroughly healthy state of efficiency. 

The main defect at the present time is the want of internal organisation in the schools. This shows 
itself in two ways — 

(a.) The arrangement of the time-tables. 
(6.) The classification of scholars. 

Most of our schools give only two lessons a week in physical work, whilst some, I regret to say, 
give but one. This is so hopelessly oppose<l to all scientific thought on the subject that it seems incredible. 
The principle that underlies the giving of physical work seems to be frequentlv lost sight of. The idea is 
not the learning of a few exercises, but the phynical development of the child. Now it is impossible to 
carry this out, as it should be carried out. in one or even two lessons per week. Three lessons should 
be the minimum, and o^ least 60 minutes should be devoted to the subject every week. The probable 
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cause of this defect in the physical time-table lies in the fact that the time tables as a whole are badly 
drawn« showing bj far too few lessons per day. The ideal to be aimed at, as far as the physical work is 
concerned, is a lesson of 15 minutes eyerj day. 

The classification system of our schools is one-sided — the children being graded merely on their 
mental attainments— and I am afraid that the sum total of their mental attamments is not always 
considered — a few subjects dominating their promotion or otherwise. Until we can find a means of 
classifying on broader fines — a classification based on all-round ability, not mere mental capacity — the 
present lop-sided system must stand ; but at least something should be done to approximate our scheme 
of classification to scientific requirements, for it is certainly most unscientific to mass children of all sizes 
and ages together for physical work. An easy method of remedying this eyil would be to break the 
standards up into drill diyisions for the physical exercises, so that children at the same stage of 
physical deyelopment may take their work together. 

Another factor that has in the past (and I am afraid may continue to do so in the future) retarded 
true progress in this subject is what I may call, for want of a better term, the " examination bogie." I 
am hopeful of in a measure doing away with this evil by basing my efficiency report on the sum total of 
my inspection yisits. There can be no doubt that the examination has, in the past, tended to haye a 
distinctly bad influence on the work in general, resulting in eyen the best teachers resorting to a system 
of cram. By abolishing an annual examination, and by increasing the number of inspection yisits, I 
trust that the work will be systematically carried out and spread oyer the whole year. 

The facilities for carrying out the work, although much better than they were a few years ago, 
are jrtill far from perfect. 

Most of the play grounds are now partially grayelled, but in the majority of the schools the space 
BO treated is far too jamall to permit of the work being carried out to the best adyantage. Many of our 
schools haye large central halls, but T regret to say that these have frequently to be used as class-rooms, 
and consequently cannot be properly applied to the legitimate purpose for which they were provided. The 
result is that the physical work of senior girls has to be frequently taken in the play ground, when there 
can be no doubt that it should be carried out in the central halls. This means that many exercises haye 
to be omitted from the work of these standards which, if the physical work could be taken in the hall, 
might be included to the advantage of the pupil. 

Another want in most of our schools is some means of carrying out the work during extremely 
hot or wet weather. I think the difficulty could be met in part by building our weather sheds of 
such a size that they could be used to advantage for the purposes of drill and physical work. In their 
present condition some of these sheds are of very little use either as weather sheds or for any other 
purpose, being altogether too small ; but if they were enlarged they would certainly be of greater use for 
the purpose for which they were designed, and might also be used, as I have pointed out above, in 
mifavourable weather for drill purposes. 

Duringt he year, I made 141 visits to the schoolswhich came within my supervision, i.e., to schools 
of Class IV. and upwards. As there are 35 of such schools, this worked out at an average of four visits 
per school. This, representing, as it does, one visit a quarter, is, in my opinion, not enough to insure the 
proper supervision of the work. But I found it impossible to do more during the current year, as the 
wonc of general organisation took up so much time. 

I place but little value on the results obtained at the annual examinations. The work being 
new to both the schools and teachers, it could not be expected that the result would be anything 
but moderate. In examining schools, I took whatever work was offered, asking for no specific part set 
out in the curriculum. This, I think, was the fairest method to adopt ; but it tended to give a relatively 
higher mark than would otherwise be obtained. 

The results obtained were as follows : — 

Very good 

Good 

Very fair 

Fair 

Tolerable 

Moderate 

Indifferent 

Failure 2 „ 

This gives an average result of fair. 

An additional interest has been given to the physical work of the schools by two outside events, 
namely, the formation of an Amateur Athletic Association among the State schools of the Perth- 
Fremantle District and the presentation to this body by His Excellency the Governor of a challenge 
shield, to be held by the winners of the drill and physical exercises for boys at the annual competitions, 
and also a flag to be held by the winners in the competitions for girls. 

This association devotes its energies to promoting all branches of athletics among the children of 
the schools, including swimming, cricket, and football, as well as holding an annual meeting at which 
competitions are held in all branches of physical exercises and athletics. The first of these annual 
meetings was held last March, but an added interest should be given to the competitions in 1904, as this 
will be the first occasion on which the Tery handsome trophies presented by the Governor will be competed 
for. 
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Cadbt Force. 

The cadet force was brought into existeDoe bj the regulations which came into force on 20th 
February. 

The year's work was largely one of organisation. This work was rendered more difficult bj the 
twd that everything had to be created, and almost everybody had to be instructed in their duties. 

The teachers in those schools in which it was decided to form cadet corps rendered, as a whole, 
enthusiastic and unselfish help. They not only made an effort to make themselves acquainted with the 
necessary drill, but they also carried out in a painstaking and thorough manner the enrolment and 
organisation of the companies in their own schools ; and undertook, at some considerable trouble to 
themselves, the clothing equipment of their corps. 

The guiding principle in organising corps was whether the teaching staff was capable of oanyini^ 
out the necessary duties and drill. Twenty-seven schools were selected, and these schools showed a totnl 
enrolment of 1,208 cadets on the Slst December. This is a very satisfactory number, when the total 
enrolment of the schools is taken into consideration, representing as it does no less than five per cent. 
The growth has been a steady one throughout the year, each quarter showing an increase on the 
preceding one : — 

March qnaiter 868 

June „ 812 

September „ 969 

December .. Ija08 

This shows that the interest has been maintained. I am inclined to th'mk that the enrolment 
would have been greater had we been able to supply uniforms as fast as they were applied for ; but, 
unfortunatdy, as these have to be obtained outside the State, it is difficult to keep up the supply. The 
equipment of the force is now fairly complete, as can be seen from the equipment return herewith. 

The force has been armed with the Francotte rifles, and 1,000 of these rifles have been obtained. 

But it will be necessary during the next fioancial year to provide at least another 500 rifles. We 
shall also require at least 500 more belts, etc. With this increaised equipment we shall be able to meet 
the expansion that 1 am certain will take place in the force next year. 

It was found impossible during the year to carry out a musketry course for cadets, as we were 
unable to obtain a supply of ammunition. This is of course a matter of extreme regret, as one of the 
first reasons for organising a cadet corps is that the boys might be trained in a thorough knowledge of 
the rifle and how to use it. However, I am hopeful that a supply will be obtained early next year, and 
that every member of the force will be put through a course in musketry practice. 

In carrying out the instructions of the force much assistance has been given by the Commandant 
and district headquarters staff. Both in the metropolitan and the country districts, the members of the 
instructional staff of the military forces have, by the kind permission of Colonel Ricardo, given 
instruction in the schools. The success of the summer encampment was also due in a measure to the 
kindness of the commandant, who not ouly placed at our disposal the whole of the camp equipment 
necessary for carrying; out such a school of instruction, but also gave us the services of six members of 
the instructional staff for a week. 

This camp was attended by 30 cadet officers and 62 teachers. The cadet officers, as well as bein^ 
instructed in the ordinary drill, were given a short course in musketry, to enable them to instruct the boya 
in this very necessary work when the cadets start their course in firing. 

A review of metropolitan cadets was held in King's Park on October 1 7th by His Excellency the 
Governor. After the review the Governor expressed his pleasure at the general smartness and 
steadiness of the cadets on parade. 

The city and suburban cadets, to the number of 461, attended the Birthday Review on the 
9th November. 

A very generous concession has been granted the cadet force by the Railway Commissioner for all 
parades during the year, viz., that cadets and their officers, whilst ill uniform, shall travel free to and from 
parades. This concession has greatly facilitated the holding of massed parades. 

The natural corollary of a junior cadet system is the establishment of senior cadets. The former 
are not complete without the latter. I trust that I shall be able to form the nucleus of such a corps fix>m 
the cadets who are leaving school at the end of 1903. If such a force is once forme*! on right lines there 
should be no difficulty in gradually bringing it into a state of efficiency from every point of view. I 
purpose organising these senior cadets, so that the school interest of the bovs' will be maintained 
throughout their connection with the force. In other words, all the lads from the same school — who 
consequently have interests in common — will be placed in the same section, half company, or company, as 
the case demands. This organisation, which I am conyinced is sound in principle, has not, as far as I am 
aware, been tried in practice ; but I feel sure that, with the hearty co-operation of the company officers of 
the junior cadets, I shall be able to report at the end of a year that the system is working well. 

During the year I inspecteil the following corps : — Albany, Boulder, Brown H»ll, Coolgardie. Kal- 
goorlie, Lake View, Menzies, York, North Kalgoorlie, Beaionsfield, Claremont, Cottesloe, East Perth, 
Premantle, Guildford, Highgate Hill, Leederville, West Leederville, Midland Junction, North Fremantle' 
Perth Boys', Plympton, West Perth, and White Gum Valley. 
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Theee ooq>8 were in a fair state of efficiency, bat much yet remains to be done by company officers 
before the all important word " efficient" — in its fullest sense— can be written against the force. 
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12 
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1,000 


1,000 
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March, 1904. 



HUGH HUNT, Capt., 

Inspector of Cadets. 
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Report on J^eedlework. 



To the Inspector General of BchooU. 



Sra, 



I have the honour to submit the following Report on the Needlework of the State Schools during 
the pi^st year:— 

One hundred and ninety-six schools were examined, an increase of 21 on the previous year. The 
work shows remarkable improvement both in neatness and method. A comparison of the returns for the 
past two years will show how great the advance has been. 

190S. 

196 

46 

... 44 

19 

26 

33 

29 

196 



ld02. 




190S. 


Schools examined ... 


176 


Schools examined . . . 


Marks gained : 




Biarks gained : 


Excellent 


25 


Excellent 


Very good 


26 


Very good ... 


Good 


17 


Good 


Fair 


26 


Fair 


Weak 


41 


Weak 


Bad 


41 


Bad 



Total 



175 



Total 



The chief cause of this improvement is no doubt the efforts of the Department to secure 
adequate time for the subject; but better classification and more intelligent teaching have also helped. 
The specimens worked during examination were more carefully done ; and method is nearly always 
correct. 

The garments, as a rule, are beautifully sewed, but some still err on the side of over-elaboration. 
The time and eyesight expended on fancy stitches might be more profitably employed in practising 
" cutting out." The latter is necessary, and should really form the most important feature of the work 
of Standards VI. and VII. It would be well if the Department were to abolish the making of garments 
in these Standards, and substitute a programme of cutting out. It would be of much more practical 
value for the girls in after-life. A marked defect of the sewing, especially in Infants' Schook, is the 
smallness of the stitcher. Excellence in sewing depends on uniformity of slope, correct form and 
distance; and very small stitches are a blemish, besides causing undue strain on the eyes. More 
attention has evidently been given to ** cutting out," the paper patterns being, on the whole, well 
proportioned. 

The teachers have worked hard to overcome the weakness of this subject ; and the improvement 
has been most marked in the large schools. Formerly the highest averages were gained, as a rule, by 
small schools ; this year the best place has been taken by the big schools, especially in the metropolitan 
area ; while those marked bad or weak are mostly small schools, which, however, constitute nearly one- 
third of the number examined. 

Greater improvement has been made during the past year than in any single year since I became 
Examiner of Needlework, showing how loyally the teachers have secouded the efforts of the Department 
to have sewing practically and thoroughly taught.. 

J. A. NISBET. 
March, 1904. 
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Manual Training. 



REPORT FOR YEAJt 1908. 



Sib, 

I have the honour to submit the following Report on the work of Manual Training in the State 
Schools for the year 1903 : — 

There has been considerable development during the jear, the following 10 new centres having been 
added : — Bunbury, Cookemup, Fremantle, Coolgardie, Midland Junction, Day Dawn, Leederville, Clare- 
mont, Momington MiUs, and Picton. 

The instruction at Picton was suspended on June 26 owing to the teacher having been transferred 
to another school, and his successor not being qualified to give instruction in the subject. The present 
teacher has since attended a course of training and passed the examination, so that the instruction will be 
resumed early in the coming year. 

The following table shows the centres and schools where Manual Training was taken during the 
year 1908 :— 



Centre. 



Bench 

Aooommoda- 

tion. 



Contributory Sehoole. 



No. of 

BoTi 

enrolled 

daring 
je«. 



1. Armadale 

2. Boulder 

3. Banbury 

4. Claremont 

5. Cookemup 

6. Coolgardie 

7. Day Dawn 

8. Donnybrook 

9. Frenumtle 

10. Kalgoorlie 

11. Leederville 

12. Midland Junction 

13. Momington Mills 

14. Northam 

16. Perth 

16. Picton 

Total bench aooommodation 



8 
20 
20 
20 

4 
20 
12 
16 
20 

20 
20 
20 
8 
16 
20 



262 



Armadale 

Boulder, Lake View, South Bonlder 

Bunbury 

Claremont, Cottesloe 

Cookemup 

Coolgardie, Borbanks 

Day Dawn 

Donnybrook 

Fremantle, Plympton, Beaoonsfield, North Ii'remantle, 

White Gum Valley 

Kalgoorlie, Brown Hill, North Kalgoorlie 

Newcastle Street, North Perth, West Leederville, Leederville 

Midland Junction, Guildford 

Momington Mills 

Northam 

Perth, Victoria Park, East Perth, South Perth, Highgate, 

Subiaoo 
Picton 

Total enrolment 



Total bench accommodation | 100 
Bench accommodation ... I 162 



Fiquret for Tear 1909. 
I Total enrolment 

InereoH thU Tear. 
I Enrolment 



8 

207 

48 

84 

9 

111 

13 

26 

292 

216 
149 
1^2 
6 
66 
347 

9 



1,711 



789 



I 



Inspbction. 
Pressure of work prevented me from inspecting Momington MiUs and Day Dawn centres. All the 
other centres were inspected. 

Inbtbuction. 
Having regard to the fact that the majority of the teachers engaged in the work have had a very 
Hmited training in tbis subject, the progress made in the teaching of the work is highly creditable ; on the 
whole the instruction is being conducted on sound lines, and it compares favourably with that of other 
countries where the work has been established many years, and the teachers' training and experience have 
been more comprehensive than has been possible here. 

Drawing. 
It is highly desirable that every woodwork exercise or model should be preceded by a carefully- 
prepared drawing of that exercise or model, and that tbis drawing should be made entirely by the pupil. 

Qenerally, all drawings in the first year's course should be made full size, in order that the worked 
model may be placed on the drawing as a check against inaccuracy. Cleanliness and neatness should be 
insisted upon. 

The majority of boys take great interest in imitating the grain of timber ; this should be seized 
upon by the teacher and made the means of developing the boys' artistic instincts and powers of 
observation. Graining should never be done from copies, nor from any ^rticular piece of wood, because 
where this is done |io scope is left for developing the scholar's individuality, powers of imagination, and 
invention. 

The pupils should be led to observe the disposition of the annual rings, medullary rays, etc., and 
its effects on the appearance of the surfaces of the wood, and to give their individual impressions whei) 
graining. 
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Object Lessons on Tools and Timber. 
These should never exceed twenty minutes in duration, as experience shows that short., piihj 
lessons are productive of better educational results than longer ones. The scholars should take notes of 
the matter of the lessons, and these notes should be revised bj the teacher. 

Demonstrations of Tool Manipulations. 

The pupils should, from the first lesson, be led to sufi^st the various tool operations necessary to 
execute the work in hand ; for example : In squaring an end of a piece of wood, the boys will suggest the 
use of a pencil for marking. The teacher should adopt this suggestion, and square the end to the pencil 
line, when the pupils will observe a striking difference between this result and that in the teacher's 
*• teaching model," the former having ragged arrises, and the latter clean, sharp arrises. The pupils should 
then be asked to observe closely the two pieces, and to explain the reason why the adoption of their 
suggestion has given so poor a result, and how this poor result might have been avoided. It should be 
borne in mind that it is perfectly natural for a boy to suggest a pencil instead of the marking knife. 

Teachers* Evening Class. 

This was established at Perth, on May 5th, for the purpose of giving additional training to the 
Metropolitan teachers, assistants, and monitors engaged in giving instruction in manual training ; and 
also for training other teachers in the service of the Department who were not then qualified to teach 
the subject. 

The course consisted of 28 lessons. In all, 14 teachers were enrolled, of which number three 
withdrew because of their being transferred to schools too far away from Perth to admit of their 
continuing to attend. Of the eleven on the roll at the end of the course, two had already passed the 
second year's examination, and seven others presented themselves for the examination held in connection 
with the summer hoHday course. Five were successful in passing the examination. 

Evening Classes. 
These classes, held in connection with the James Street evening classes, met on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings. The classes were full each tt^rm ; in fact, over 20 intending students had to be turned 
awav owing to lack of accommodation. The additions now completed, and the increased number of 
fceaciiers available, will afford facilities for the efficient instruction of four times the number of students 
admitted last year. Twenty-six students were enrolled, and there were twenty-three on the roll at the 
end of the last term. 

The instruction was given on strictly individual lines. The classes were very popular, so much so 
that in one class four students travelled from Premantle in order to attend. 

Holiday Course fob Teachers. 
" Thirty-seven teachers from various parts of the State attended the classes — twenty -six for a first 
year's and eleven for a second year's course. Twenty of the first year and seven of the second year 
presented themselves for examination. Fifteen passed in the first year, and four of the second year 
candidates were successful in passing part of the examination. The work of the first year's men was 
particularly excellent ; the energy and enthusiasm displayed by them augurs well for the character of the 
instruction that they will impart to their pupils. 

The second year men's work during the course was also highly creditable, but it is quite impossible 
to attain to the standard of a second year's examination merely by attending and working, however 
energetically, a four weeks' course ; assiduous study in all three sections of the subject is imperative 
during the twelve months' period from one examination to the next. 

After passing the first year's examination the student would do well to make all the joints shown 
in " Young's Manual Training for the Standards ;" to master " Barter's Drawing," and also all the theory 
of tools, timber, etc., embodied in " Barter's Woodwork" or "Wake's New Education." Another useful 
book is " Exercises in Drawing and Woodwork " (by Bullmore and Hollingsworth), published by 
Chapman and Hall : Price 8d. 

Exhibition op Manual Training. 

This, though sparsely attended in the afternoon of the opening day, was very crowded on both 
evenings. The exhibition was a decided success. The exhibits included the work of the bovs attending 
the State day schools, the students of Clareraont Training College, the evening class for adults, and that 
of the 37 Government school teachers from various parts of the State who attended Perth for the four 
weeks' course. 

The Fittitrb. 

However well graded a series of models may be, and however carefully the methods for teaching 
them may be thought out, the success or failure of the scheme of instruction must of necessity depend 
largely on the individual teacher. 

So far as regards the larger centres, the outlook is decidedly bright ; nor have I the slightest 
misgivings in the case of the smaller centres and schools, provided that the teachers engaged therein will 
carry into effect the suggestions embodied in this Eeport under the heading, " Holiday Course for 
Teachers." 

JOSHUA HART, 
March 5th, 1904. Organiser of Manual Training. 
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Domestic Economy Report for 1903. 



Sib, 

I have the honour to suhmit my Report on the Domestic Economy Centres in this State for the 
past year. 

CeDtres in operation, 1902 * 1 Perth. 

Centres in operation, 1908 6 Perth, Fremantle, Claremont, Kalgoorlie, 

and Boulder. 

Statistical returns will be found on page 31. 

Perth. 

At the close of the year this centre was enlarged by the addition of a house containing a dining- 
room and other rooms suitable for practical instruction in housewifery. A laundry was erected at the 
rear of the buildings, and the former cookery school was increased in size. 

Fbemantle. 

Provision was made at the Technical School in South Terrace for classes in Cookery and Laundry 
work, and the alterations have provided rooms which are lx>th commodious and suitable for this purpose. 
This centre suffers somewhat financially from being at a distance from the schools. 

Clabemont. 

A building was erected for Manual Training adjacent to the school, a portion being reserved for 
Cookery. This is an admirable centre in every way. 

Kaloooblie and Bouldeb. 

A small centre has been established in connection with each of the above schools. That at 
Kalgoorlie is very limited in space ; and work in both is extremely trying during the summer months. 

Teachers. 

Pour teachers were trained in Cookery and Laundry work during the year, and received their 
certificates. One of these has since returned to the ordinary curriculum, her place being taken by a 
former teacher of Cookery under the liOndon School Board. 

Two candidates entered for the Monitors* examination at Christmas. Both have since been 
appointed to the Perth centre. 

The students at the Training College, in addition to lectures on Domestic £conomy, have com- 
menced a course of practical lessons in Cookery. As the scope and importance of the subject is more 
widely recognised, it is hoped that more candidates will present themselves. 

COOKEBT. 

The course consists of 22 demonstration lessons, followed by practice in plain household cookery, 
and extends over six months. It is intended for girls from the Upper Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Standards. 
Much interest has been shown, and many parents have expressed their satisfaction at the training their 
children receive. Those pupils who have attended regularly have proved their capability of preparing most 
of the dishes taught during the course. Particular stress is laid upon the formation of habits of neatness, 
cleanliness, and economy. Written exercises have, on the whole, been slovenly and irregular. This will 
be obviated partly by the publication of a small Cookery Book, which will obviate the necessity for writing 
in class. Teachers might also render assistance in this direction by including Cookery in the home 



It is proposed to extend the course over a longer period, which will enable the pupils to gain a more 
thorough grasp of the principles and theory of Cookery, as well as to attain a higher degree of practical 
skill. 

Laundby Wobk. 

Classes in this subject have been held throughout the year in Perth, and for six months at 
Fremantle. It is taught thoroughly, and includes a theoretical knowledge of water, soap, and other 
materials, as well* as the practice of washing and getting up articles of clothing, and the treatment 
required by different fabrics. 

Exhibition. 

An exhibition of work was held at the close of the year at the Perth centre. Owing to want of 
space it was difficult to judge the quality of the exhibits, which came from all the centres, even the 
goldfields contributing. Great interest was manifested in the display, and especially in watching the 
practical demonstration given by some of the pupils. 

Attendance and Discipline. 

The attendance has shown marked improvement under the more thorough method of registration. 
It is now generally recognised that absence from the centre is equivalent to absence from school. With a 
few exceptions, where scholars have to come a great distance, the class arrives punctually. 

The discipline is good, especially at those centres where everything is at hand, and the class is 
under the teacher's direct supervision the whole time. 
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FtNAKCE. 

Tbe ideiLl aimed at is to make each centre self-supportiBg. This has beeti reached in most oaiest 
and is found to be beoeficial generally, tbouj2:h little margio is allowed for the inevitable miatakee of 
novi(^s in the cnlinary art. 

Fretuantle centre, not being directly attached ta a scbool, has beeu unable to bear all working 
expenseBp in spite of careful management. Kalgoorlie and Boulder were at first in tbe same case, but 
under tbe care and economy of the present teacher, bave been no further expense to the Department, 

Having regard to the high price of provisions^ the teachers are to be commended for their effort a 
and success in this direction. At the Perth centre dinner is provided, at a moderate charjyre. Daily from 
15 to 25 people are served. Many of tbe teachers avail ibemsi^lveB of this opportunity. Pupils also 
who live at a distance find it convenient ; and a limited number of the public are admitted to the dining^ 

room* 

It is hoped that the beginntnf^ thus inade at different centres will be the foundation of a thorough 
training in the science and practice of household management, which, in the future, will be open to every 
fi^irl in the State schools of Western Australia. 

EDITH M. DEVITT. 

March. 1904. 
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Report of Mr. W. E. Wray, Chief CompuZsory Officer. 



8lB» 

I baye the honour to submit mj Annual Report on Compuborj School Attendance for the jear 1903, 

The average enrolment of pupils was 24,532, against that of 22,605 for the previous year. The 
number of pupils present on an average was 20,283, being an additional attendance of 1,845 over that of 
the previous year. 

The percentage of average attendance to enrolment was 82*68 (practicallj 83). This is the best 
result we have yet obtained, and is again higher than that of any other state in the Commonwealth. New 
Zealand shows a slightly better average, but it must be remembered that the attendance of children under 
five years of age is not counted in their returns. 



The average attendance for each quarter of the year was :- 



First quarter 80*1 I Third quarter 8313 

Seoond quarter 88-2 | Fourth quarter 84* 1 

Sickness was partly responsible for the low average obtained during the first quarter. The weather 
conditions are worst at this period of the year, particularly inland and on the goldfields, the extreme heat 
being very trying to the little ones. 

The attendance at several of the schools was particularly good. Perth Boys' obtained 92 per cent. ; 
Girls', 86; Infants', 85; Bunbury, 91 ; Gteraldton, 90; Newcastle Street, Subiaco, Leederville, Plympton, 
and North Fremantle, each 89. In many of the schools the accommodation provided was taxed to the 
utmost capacity. Attendance at the goldfields schools continues to improve. This is probably owing to 
the population having now become more settled. 

The majority of the children make a very good attendance, whilst a small proportion make a 
thoroughly bad attendance, seriously hindering the work of the teacher. These children are invariably 
foond to be the most backward in their school attainments. It may be pointed out that a weekly average 
attendance of eight (morning and afternoon counted as separate attendances) means eight full school 
weeks' absence in the year ; whilst an average attendance of seven times means 12 full school weeks' 
absence in the course of the year. The importance of a regular attendance cannot be overstated, and 
every effor^i is made to impress this fact on the parents. 

Section 12 of the Public Education Act provides that the Minister may, at his discretion, give 
special exemption for children between the ages of 12 and 14. in cases of poverty or sickness of the 
parents. Ninetv applications tor (/xi^injiiiini wK'n: i\u\*\v, ;mJ after due liivestigation 67 of thes*^ wrrc- 
granted and 23 were refused. Where poaaihle» attetidani."o at un evening scbot>l is insisted upon in all cases 
in which exemption is granted to children under the age of 14, 

341 prosecutions wert-^ authoriseiii with the following results : — Fined, 275; cautioned and costs 
inflicted, 44; withdrawn, 3; diamisBed, 4; eommitteil U\ Industrial School * 15. 

In many places the yoXw have again cheerfully aided ub in se<:urii!g the enforcement of the 
compulsory chiuses of the Act Tbe Departmental officers stationed at Perth, Fremantle, and Etilgoorlie 
hsLY^ each worked zealously, and rnrried out their duties with tact and discretion. 

30th March, 1904. W. E. WRAT. 
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Report of the Honoibrcbble the Minister of Education. 



To His Excellency Admiral Sir Frederick Qeorge Denhatn Bedford^ G.C.B.j Governor of the 
State of Western Australia and its Dependencies^ etc. 



Sir, 

I beg to submit, for the information of Parliament, my Report on the work of 
the Education Department during the year 1904. 

Enrolment and Attendance. — The average enrolment for the year was 
26,272, as against 24,532 in 1903. The average attendance was 22,111, as against 
20,283 in the previous year. While the enrolment has increased by 1,740, the 
attendance has increased by 1,828. The percentage of attendance to enrolment has 
again risen, and now stands at 84-16 per cent, for the year. In connection with these 
figures, it must be remembere<l that, though no child is compelled to attend school until 
he has reached the age of six, children are admitted, if their parents wish it, when they 
are three years old ; 2,673 children of under six yeais of age were on the rolls during 
1904 — more than 10 per cent, of the total enrolment. The attendance of such young 
children is naturally more irregular than that of older children, and their inclusion tends 
to lower the percentage. On the goldfields, owing to the heat, the attendance is always 
lower in the summer ; and the fact that numbers of children are sent by the Fresh Air 
League for a holiday on the coast during the school terms lowers the figures still further. 
In many districts the scattered nature of the settlement involves the tmvelling of long 
distances by the children who attend school. In spite of these conditions our average 
attendance is very high, and has for several years exceeded that of any other Australian 
State. This result is largely due to the admirable provisions of our Education Act, to 
the excellent work of our compulsory officers, and to the valuable assistance given by 
the police. 

As regards private schools, the machinery for securing attendance is less 
satisfactory. Children who are removed from their rolls . in many cases succeed in 
evading the law. Registers are supplied to these schools by the Department, and it 
would be no hardship if the head-masters or head-mistresses were required to supply the 
Department with summaries similar to those furnished by the State Schools. An 
amending Act making such reports compulsory would render the task of securing 
compliance with the law considerably easier. 

The number of children between 14 and 16 years old has increased from 1,099 in 
1903, to 1,333 in 1904. 

Schools. — At the close of 1903 there were 262 schools in operation. Six small 
schools were closed during 1904 owing to decreased attendance. Four schools, which 
had been closed for a time, were re-opened, and 24 new schools were added. There 
were thus 282 schools in operation at the end of the year, while three more new schools 
had the buildings completed, and were ready to open at the beginning of the new year. 

More than two-thirds of our schools still have less than 50 children in average 
attendance, and nearly two-fifths have less than 20. A very large number of applications 
for the establishment of small country schools has been received, especially from the 
neighbourhood of the Great Southern Railway. This is the natural consequence of the 
great increase of agricultural settlement which has recently taken place. The confident 
expectation that the State will provide a school as soon as the numbers warrant it is, no 
doubt, a considerable inducement to farmers to settle in a new district. Schools are 
established, as far as possible, wherever there is a good prospect of a continued 
attendance of more than 10 children. Where an average attendance of 10 cannot be 
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seciu'ed, but a smaller number of children can be brought together, the Department 
provides the necessary books, furniture, and apparatus, and gives a grant of jB4 10s. for 
each child in regular attendance, on condition that a proper room is provided, a suitable 
teacher secured, and that the parents guarantee to make up the teacher's salary to at 
least £60 per annum. The difficulty of seciuing teachers on these terms i« very great, 
though the standard of competency demanded is necessarily very low. 

Buildings. — Our standard school buildings are satisfactory. Unfortunately, 
about three years ago, the height of some of the new class-rooms was reduced, from 
motives of economy, to 12 feet, instead of the standard 14 feet. The lower rooms are 
not satisfactory, and the difference between the atmosphere of a 1 2-feet room and that 
of a 14-feet room, under similar conditions in the same school, is very noticeable. It is 
hoped that the standard will always be adhered to in future ; ours is not a climate in 
which we can afford to try experiments with reduced air-space. 

That economy has been carefully considered in connection with our buildings, is 
shown by the following figures. The cost of a school of 10 class-rooms, to accommodate 
50 children each, with a large central hall, and the necessary cloak-rooms, lavatories, 
outbuildings, and fences is, in Perth, £4,500, or £9 for each child. Schools recently 
erected in East Ham, a poor part of London, cost jB22 per head, and the average cost 
of London primary schools is said to be from JB14 to jB16 per head. Considerably 
more regard is paid in London to the external appearance of the buildings, and the 
interior is more finely finished. Still, when the difference between the cost of building 
here and in England is taken into consideration, it is clear that we are building 
comparatively very inexpensive schools. Economy has been studied consistently, and 
any lowering of the standard will mean failure to provide satisfactory buildings. 

Unfortunately, it was impossible to provide for quarters on the last Estimates, 
except in the case of very small country schools. In many of these two small rooms 
are attached to the schoohoom. This method has been adopted from motives of 
economy, but is not really satisfactory ; the teacher's quarters should be a distinct 
building. Such quarters are only fit for single teachers ; the proportion of schools with 
quarters fit for married teachers has consequently fallen. I hope that it will be possible 
to make more suitable provision next year, and to secure a less unsightly type of 
building for the quarters of our larger schools. 

Playgrounds and Gardens. — Many of the playgrounds of our large schools 
consist of loose sand. As much additional gravelling as was possible was carried out 
during the year. 

Many schools in various parts of the State possess well-kept and attractive 
gardens, but these are by no means as common as they should be. The want of water 
is often a great drawback, but in most districts satisfactory garden-work can be done 
between April and November. Tree-plantiug continues, but there is room for great 
expansion here also. A more geneiul observance of Arbour Day will be expected in 
future. The addition of a few trees every year will make a great improvement in the 
appearance of the school grounds and the neighbourhood. 

Experimental agiicultural plots have been worked with success in a few schools, 
and have aroused much interest among the children and their parents. These plots and 
the school gardens are of great value to the schools in their nature-study. 

Teachers. — The number of teachers employed at the end of 1904 was 809 — an 
increase of 70 during the year. Ihe increase is really gi-eater than it appears, as the 
number of regular adult teachers has risen from 500 to 589. The number of Monitors 
has fallen from 175 to 155, while the number of Sewing Mistresses (who are only 
employed for three hoiu's a week) has remained practically stationary. The decrease in 
the number of Monitors is due partly to the increased number in the Training O^ege, 
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and partly to the new system under which the work of Monitors is more closely 

U supervised, so that the unfit can be dispensed with. 

-^ Of the 689 adult teachers, 271 were Head Teachers and 318 were Assistants. 

■ -r The proportion of classified teachers shows a slight decrease, the percentage having fallen 

•T: from 79'2 to 77-6. It must be remembered that the salaries which can be offered in 
many of our very small schools are insufficient to attract classified teachers. As long as 

^, we have a number of schools with 10 or 12 pupils apiece, we shall, unless salaries can be 

considerably raised, have teachers with low quali^cations. Many of these teachers do 
the work entrusted to them extremely well. The percentage of male teachers has 
risen from 40*2 to 45. In this respect we compare well with most countries. In 

^ the elementary schools of England and Wales, in 1901, only 24-2 per cent, of the teachers 

were males. In the United States, in 1900, only 28 per cent, of the teachers were 
males ; in the large centres of population the proportion was much lower, and in New 
York the males were only 14 per cent, of the teachers. As, however, the head 
teachers of all mixed schools of over 50 children, excepting Infants' schools, are men, 

- the percentage of male assistants is only 25*8. We have three schools exclusively 

devoted to boys, in which the staff consists of men alone ; consequently of the assistants 
available for mixed schools only about 20 per cent, are men. 

'^ The schools have been somewhat better staffed during 1904 than they were in 

the previous year. The securing of a sufficient number of teachers to meet the gi'owing 

^ demands of our population is, however, still a matter of considerable difficulty. In 

some cases unsatisfactory teachers are engaged or retained because without them schools 
would necessarily be closed. Married women, according to the regulations of the 
Department, are available for appointment " on supply " only, i.e,^ to fill temporaiy 
vacancies. In practice, however, most of those on the list are constantly employed, with 
the result that there is no reserve to draw upon when cases of sickness leave schools or 
classes imexpectedly without a teacher. Still, on the whole, the prospect is improving. 
The numbers sent out each year by the Training College will be larger in the future 
than they have been in the past. Those who are unable to obtain admission 
to the college receive valuable instruction in the Monitors' Classes. 

Training of Teachers. — Unclassified teachers who wish to gain classification 
receive much help and guidance from the monthly Supplement to the Education 
Circular, In future it is proposed to give them still further assistance by means of 
correspondence with the Staff of the Monitors' Classes. Such assistance will prove 
most valuable to those teachers who are stationed in isolated schools, where they have 
no chance of receiving help or advice in any other way. The percentage of passes in 
the examination for which Monitors and unclassified teachers sit was 28 4 in 1902, 25'6 
in 1903, and rose to 65*7 in 1904. This result is distinctly promising, and shows that 
the efforts of the Department to assist the younger teachers in their education are 
already meeting with success. 

Seventeen teachers finished their course in the Training College duiing the 
year, and rejoined the Staff of the schools. Twenty new students were admitted, 
making the total number in the college at the end of tlie year 55. The work of the 
college has, up to the present time, been considerably hampered by the want of an 
attached school, and the consequent difficulty of providing sufficient opportunity of 
pi-actical work in teaching under favourable conditions for the students. In 1!)(5 I 
hope to have a school attjiched to the college for this sp cial purpose, with a staff 
specially chosen. In this school it will bo possible to arranue the work so that the 
students shall be able constantly to test theory by practice, and I anticipate that the 
value of the college training will be greatly increased. 

'1 he Monitors' Classes provide a preliminary traininj^ for those who are to enter 
the Training College, and also a further training for those who fail to gain admission, 
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or who are unable to take advantage of the offer of admission to the college. The 
Monitors of the metropolitan district attend the central classes, while those in other 
parts of the State are instructed by conespondence. The Junior Monitors spend six 
half-days each week at the central classes, and four half-days in the schools ; the Senior 
Monitors four half-days at the classes and six in the schools. 

One of the most difficult problems in an-anging a scheme for the ti*aining of 
young teachers is to secure at once a good education of sufficient breadth and adequate 
practice in the art of class-teaching. i£o put an immature and ignomnt youth in sole 
charge of a large class is unfair both to the teacher and to the taught, but the old system 
had at least one great advantage, in that the young teacher was obliged to stand on his 
own legs, or, if he could not do so, to retire. The survivors generally acquired 
considerable skill in the management of numbers and the securing of discipline. On 
the other hand, they had insufficient time to devote to their own education, to the study 
of methods, and to the preparation of their lessons. Our present scheme has not yet 
been in existence long enough for a final judgment to be pronounced upon it. There 
is perhaps a tendency on the part of the Monitors to attach too little value to the 
practical school-work as compared with their studies, and some such modification as is 
suggested in the Report upon the Monitors' Classes may be found necessary. With the 
cordial co-operation of the Head Teachers, and the recognition on their part of the fact 
that one portion of the Monitors' training must still remain in their hands, while the 
other portion is provided for in the Classes, it should be possible to secure satisfactory 
results. The Head Teacher is now freed from the greater part of the burden of 
instruction, but the responsibility for the practical training still remains with him. It 
is not always easy to fit in the work of a Monitor who is only present for a part of the 
week, but it can be done. Where the provision made by the Head Teacher for such 
work is inadequate, it is impossible for the training of the Monitor to be fully successful. 

The work of those in charge of the Classes during the year was veiy heavy, and 
an increase in the staff will be necessary. The Correspondence work has proved of 
great value to the unclassified teachers as well as to the Monitors. 

Examinations. — With a view to securing a more uniform standard in the 
Teachers' and Monitors' Examinations, a Board of Examiners has been formed, 
consisting of all the Inspectors with the Principal of the Training College and the 
Superintendent of the Monitors' Classes. 

Examinations have been established for candidates for appointment as teachers 
who have not passed any qualifying examination before. These examinations have 
been held every month for the greater part of the year. 

Classes for teachers have been held during the year in Diill, Kindergarten, and 
Woodwork. More than 100 teachers spent the August holidays in a camp for 
instruction in drill and physical exercises ; 22 attended classes in woodwork during the 
Christmas holidays. 

The average salary of Head Teachers is now £182 Is. Id., while that of 
Assistants is £130 8s. 2d. The average salary for all adult teachers is £153 12s. 9d., 
as against £152 1 7s. 8d. in 1903. The number of our Assistants is now considerably 
greater than that of our Head Teachers, whereas last year the two numbers were almost 
identical. That the average salary has increased in spite of this fact shows that the 
remuneration of the teachers has really improved considerably. 

[In calculating the average salary in previous years, lodging allowances, granted 
to Head Teachers who have no quarters provided, were included. This is misleading, 
as the value of quarters provided was not included. The lodging allowances are not 
included in the figures given above. If the calculation were made on the same basis as 
last year, it would show the average salary of Head Teachers at £186 Is. 2d., and that 
of all adult teachers at £155 9s. 5d.] 
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The minimum salary ofPered to a male unclassified teacher is still jC80, and the 
minimum to a female £60. I hope that it will soon be possible to raise these, as they 
are certainly not adequate to meet the expenses of living here. An additional allowance 
of jB30 per annum is made to teachers on the Goldfields who are near the railway lines, 
and of £iO per annum to those on the Goldfields who are at a distance from the 
railway lines, and to teachers of schools in the North- West. Still in many parts of the 
Goldfields it i3 almost impossible for an unclassified teacher to live on the salary which 
can be ofPered him. 

The conditions of life in our more settled centres are steadily improving, but we 
are constantly establishing [sch(5ols in the more distant parts of the State where the 
isolated teachers must &ce discomforts and hardships. Much excellent work is 
cheerfully done in spite of adverse circumstances. The good work done by the teachers 
of our large town schools is more readily recognised. The small bush schools and 
those in remote parts of the Goldfields do not come under public notice, but their 
civilising influence is a factor of great importance in the well-being of the State. 

Cost per Head. — ^The cost per head on the avei-age enrolment is jB4 Is. lid. 
The cost per head on the average attendance is £4 17s. 3d. The corresponding figures 
for 1903 were £3 16s. 9d. and jB4 lis. 6d. respectively. The increase is entirely 
accounted for by the staffing of the schools. In 1903 one adidt teacher was employed 
for every 40*6 children ; in 1904 there was one adult teacher for 37-6 children. This 
is the result of the increased number of small schools, and of the fact already mentioned, 
viz., that it has been possible to keep the staff of the schools more nearly up to the 
number prescribed by the Regulations than was the case in 1903. The increase in the 
average salary of the teachers is also a contributory cause. 

Inspection. — As the number of distant schools increases, it becomes more and 
more difficult to provide for regular visits to all. To inspect Sharks Bay, Carnarvon, 
Roeboume and Broome — ^four small schools — stakes about two months of an inspector's 
time. There is a probability of the establishment of schools almost immediately at 
Onslow and Cossack, while Derby and Port Hedland are applying to be added to the 
list If these schools are started it will make a visit to the North- West schools a very 
lengthy affair. The boat rarely stays long enough at a port to enable the inspector to 
visit the school and continue his voyage in her, so that he is frequently obliged to waste 
time in waiting for the next boat. It is therefore impossible to an*ange for the 
inspection of these schools every year. Such remote places as Peak HUl, Lake Way, 
Mount Su" Samuel, Lawlers, Norseman, Esperance, and Ravensthorpe also necessitate 
much loss of time. An additional inspector is to be added to the staff next year. The 
number of schools has increased by 30 per cent, since the last addition to the number 
of inspectors was made. 

In the past it has been the rule, wherever it was possible, to visit each school at 
least twice in the course of the year, while the large town schools received a greater 
number of visits. The first visit to each school was made without notice, and the 
inspector was chiefly concerned with the teacher's organisation and methods. His 
registers and records, time-tables and programmes of work were examined, and his 
conduct of the school during the day observed. The second visit was made, on a day 
fixed beforehand, at the end of the school year, and was devoted principally to testing 
the children's knowledge, intelligence, and mental activity. In order to allow of the 
distribution of these visits throughout the year, it was necessary to arrange that the 
" school years " of different schools should end at different times. The system had 
various disadvantages. We have in many parts of the State a constantly shifting 
population. A child moving from one school to another might pass, e,ff.^ from the 
second month of a year's coui-se to the ninth, or from the tenth to the third. The 
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in/evitable tendency towards cramming for the great day at the end of the year was 
apparent in many cases. In some cases a reaction followed, and a chance visit in one 
of the early months of the school year showed that the period of excessive work was 
succeeded by a period of slackness. 

In future the school year will, in all our schools, coincide with the calendar year. 
Each inspector will pay, if possible, at least two visits to each school, and, so far as time 
will allow, more to those which need it most. The visits will be without previous 
notice. Attention will be paid to the same points as in the past, but there will be no 
temptation to cram children for a special show-day at the end of the year. At any time 
the children may be questioned on the work which the teachers' records show to have 
been already covered, and on other subjects, for the purpose of testing their general 
intelligence. Examinations for promotion are already left to the teachers. The 
inspectors' examinations will in future be more informal than in the past. Their aim 
will be not so much to discover whether the children have acquired a knowledge of 
certain facts, as to test their mental alertness, their powers of comprehension and 
expression, and the prevailing tone and spirit of their school. 

The School Curriculum. — The reports of the inspectors deal with the 
Curriculum in detail. In each district there is a great variety of schools, from large 
town schools with many hundreds of scholars to small country schools with an attendance 
of ten or twelve. The qualifications, experience, and ability of the teachers vary greatly, 
and it is a difficult task to generalise. On the whole the reports are favourable, and 
point to gradual improvement. If the same criticisms and suggestions reappeai* year 
after year, it must be remembered that a very considerable number of teachers is 
drawn from other parts of the world every year, so that we have always many who are 
new to our requirements. Most of the teachers are ready enough to profit by the 
inspectors' advice, but it must be admitted that there are some whom it is very difficidt 
to stir from their old grooves. 

In Reading the chief complaint is that of monotony and lack of expression. The 
large classes in Primary Schools make it very difficult to secure sufficient attention to 
the individual. The old method of making a whole class read simultaneously rendered 
the acquisition of a natural style and good expression almost impossible, and it is still 
noted that the reading is worst where this bad method sur\dves. The new books 
provide interesting matter without neglecting good form and value as literature. If 
they succeed in making the children wish to read more good literature they will have 
accomplished an end of the greatest importance. 

In Writing it must not be forgotten that speed is to be desired as well as neat- 
ness and legibility. The writing is too often painfully slow. 

Arithmetic is said to be generally improving, though the importance of concrete 
teaching is in some cases not yet fully realised. 

The teaching of English cannot yet be said to be satisfactory. More practice in 
composition, both oral and written, is needed, especially in the latter. 

Drawing is better taught where its possibilities in connection with other subjects 
are appreciated and where it is not confined to the imitation of copies. 

History cannot be said to have been satisfactorily taught. The books in use 
were about as uninteresting as they could be made. The introduction of a series of 
attractively written books will, it is hoped, assist in a marked improvement. 

The reports upon the teaching of Scripture are favourable. Moral lessons, 
which, when treated apart, are generally dull and lifeless, are now generally combined 
with the Scripture and History lessons. The arrangements for Special Religious 
Teaching by the various denominations continue to work satisfactorily. 
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The Manuai, Training (Woodwork) classes have grown. The number of 
boys attending was 2,291, as against 1,711 in the previous year. I hope in the near 
future to make provision for giving a course in this subject to all the older boys in our 
larger schools. Great interest is displayed in the work. 

Thf Classes in Cookery, Laundry, and Household Management have 
received 1,196 girls, as against 916 in 1903. Here, too, further provision is needed to 
enable all the older girls of the larger schools to pass through a full course. No special 
report on this work appears this year, as the teacher in charge left towards the end of 
1904. A new head has been engaged, and I hope to be able to report further 
progress next year. 

The Needlework varies greatly in excellency. Too many of our teachers have 
had no training in teaching the subject. Next year the Inspectress is to give aU her 
time to the organisation and inspection of tjiis work. 

Physical Exercises and Drill form a part of the cuniculum in every school. 
The Cadet Corps has 1,269 members and will, doubtless, increase when further 
equipment is obtained. Wherever possible the cadets have had a course of musketry. 
It is a matter for regret that there is as yet no Senior Cadet Corps into which the boys 
can be drafted when they leave school. Some years must elapse before they can join 
the regular Volunteer Force, and this break is certainly the cause of the loss of many 
who would be secured to the latter if provision were made for continuous service. 

The organisation of the schools shows a general improvement. The discipline 
and tone of the large schools are, as a rule, good. In small schools the personality of a 
single teacher determines these important points. The influence of the earnest and 
conscientious teacher makes the school a valuable training-ground in character, but 
where the teacher is weak or careless, the results can only be harmful to the children. 

'1'echnical Education. — The work of the Technical School in Perth increases 
rapidly, and its value is becoming more widely recognised. Details are given in a 
separate report. The number of students continues to increase rapidly, and larger 
buildings are urgently needed. 

Evening Classes. — The classes in Perth, Fremantle, Kalgoorlie, and Boulder 
are fairly successful, but the results in smaller Centres have not been encouraging. 

Teachers' Associations. — Branch Associations in various parts of the State are 
doing good work in bringing teachers together, and affording opportunities for the 
discussion of matters relating to their work. It is intended to hold a general 
conference at Easter, 1905, to which all teachers will be invited. Such a conference 
may become a very valuable stimulus. 

Departmental Staff. — The volume of work dealt with in the Central Office 
increases rapidly. The staff has worked well and cheerfully throughout the year. 

Reports. — The reports of the inspectors and other officers, together with the 
various statistical returns, will be found attached. 

The Future. — So far the efforts of the State have been mainly directed towards 
securing a satisfactory system of Primary Education and good Technical Schools. The 
question of the provision of higher grade schools to bridge the gap between the two 
must soon be faced. 1 reliminary steps have been taken towards securing an 
endowment for a Univei-sity, which should form the summit of a complete and 
co-ordinated scheme of education. 

H. DAGLISH, 
C'Ecil Andrews, Minister of Education. 

Inspector Geneml of Schools. 
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No. l,^8taUmetU of the Educatumal V<Ae for ^ Yea/r 1904. 



EECEIPT8 



To Balance, Bank of New 
South Wales, 3l8t Decem- 
ber, 1908 



8. d. 
1,113 18 2 



To Amount reoeiTed from 

Treasury on aoooant of 

Vote, 1908-4 69,907 17 8 

To Amount^ reoeived from 

Treasury *on aooount of 

Vote, 1904-6 72,694 1 



8. d. 



1,118 18 2 



142,601 17 4 



D]BPl.KTMnm.L : 

Salaries 

Incidental Expenses, in- 
cluding Postage, Travell- 
ing Ezpenoes, Printing, 
eto« ... 

COICPULSIOM : 

Salaries 

Incidentals 

DisTBiOT Boards : 
Inoidentali 

Exhibitions, Soholabships, 
■TO.: 

GoTemment Exhibitions ... 
UniTersiiy Exhibitions ... 

Scholarships 

Bursaries 

Examinations : 
Inddentali 



DISBURSEMENTS. 

£ s. d. 

6,719 6 4 



8,218 16 2 



770 
46 1 




4 


1 17 


6 



9,988 O 6 



816 1 4 



1 17 6 



202 10 

437 10 

428 18 4 

216 



287 17 8 



Schools: 

Salaries and Allowances... 96,174 18 8 

BuOding and Repairs ... 717 14 1 

Fumiti^, Apparatus, etc. 8,876 9 
Incidentsis, including 

TraTelling Allowances... 6 446 6 8 



1,288 18 4 



287 17 8 



106,214 8 



Etbnino Classbs and 

SOHOOLS: 

Salaries 1,080 10 8 

Incidentals 627 8 2 

Training Collbob: 

Salaries 1326 6 3 

Scholarships 460 

Board 708 16 2 

Incidentals 727 4 

Tbohnioal Education: 

Salaries 3,687 9 6 

Incidentals 1,940 10 8 

Manual Training (Carpentry 
and Domestic EkK>nomy) : 

Salaries 

Incidentals 

Gadbts: 

Salaries 

Incidentals 

Monitors' Classbs: 

Salaries 736 

Furniture, Apparatus, etc 108 2 2 
Incidentals 376 2 3 

PU ROM ABBS into StOCK : 

Furniture, Apparatus, etc. 6,187 12 2 
Incidentals 47 7 6 



2,826 14 
1,892 18 


1 
6 


715 8 9 
668 16 10 



MiSOBLLANBOUS : 

Transport C'harges. etc. on 
Goods 



149 12 9 



1,667 18 10 



8,712 2 9 



6,628 1 



4,218 7 7 



1,269 6 7 



1,219 4 6 



6,234 19 8 



Total 



...^143,615 10 6 



Total Expenditure 

Balance, Western Aus- 
tralian Bank 

Total 



149 IS 


9 


142,626 10 





1,089 


6 



...jei43,616 10 6 
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Statement of Receipts paid to Revenue from 1st January, 1904 to 



diet December, 1904. 



Fees, Technioal School 

,, Training College 

„ Evening Sohoms and Classes 

„ Manual Training Evening Classes 

Sale of Apparatus, Technical School ... 
,, Books, Training College 

Book Sales 

Bents 

Miscellaneous Beoeipts 



£ 8. d. 

1,181 4 9 

148 6 8 

802 3 6 

10 11 4 

43 16 2 

36 9 2 

1,641 13 10 

162 14 6 

26 8 9 

<£3,442 3 6 







Expenditwre under 


variaue Heads for the Tear 1904, 








SalariM 

ftOd 


ApiMuratiu. 


Fnmiturs. 


Bmldinir 

ftod 
Bepain. 


Upkeep. 


Board. 


SohoUnihipe. 


Tdtid. 


ExpencUtare 
on Bnildinfs 

PuUieVorke 
Depertment. 




£ S. d. 


^ s. d. 


^ s. d. 


£ s.d. 


^ 8. d. 


^ s. d. 


^ s. d. 


ie 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


Qoremment Schools ... 


96,174 18 8 


6,945 8 


2,736 16 6 


717 14 1 


6,474 16 8 




... 


111,048 7 11 


32,174 13 8 


ETening do. 


49 17 2 


... 


... 


... 


14 14 11 


... 


... 


64 12 1 


... 


Do. Classes 


980 13 6 




... 


... 


612 13 3 


... 


... 


1,693 6 9 


... 


Moniton' do. 


736 


93 19 8 


14 2 6 


... 


376 2 3 






1,219 4 6 


... 


TrmiingCoUege 


1326 6 8 


... 




... 


727 4 


706 16 2 


460 


3,712 2 9 


... 


Tedmiod Schools 


3,587 9 6 








1,940 10 8 


... 


... 


6,628 1 


846 15 4 


Manuil Training — 
Cwpentry 


1,703 13 4 


... 


... 




1,077 12 3 


... 


... 


2,781 5 7 


... 


Donestio Economy 


1,122 9 


... 


... 




316 1 3 


... 


... 


1,437 2 


... 


O^defcs 


716 8 9 


... 


... 


... 


663 16 10 




... 


1,269 6 7 























Cost PEE Head, 1904. 
Average Attendance, 





1 


Cost per Head of 

Arerage 

Attendance. 


Coet per Head of Areiage 

Attendance, indoding 

Adminiatration. 


284 


22,111 


£ %, d, 
4 17 3-8 


£ 8. d. 
6 7 0-6 




Average 

ATerage Enrolment. 


Enrolment, 




No. of Schools. 


Coat per Head of 
Enrolment. 


Coat per Head of Arerage 

Enn>lment, inoloding 

Adminiatiation. 


284 


26,272 


£ 8. d. 
4 1 10-9 


je 8. d. 
4 10 11 
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SCHOOLS IN OPERATION. 

Daring 1903, and up to September, 1904, the Fremantle Girls* and Infants' Schools were under 
the supervision of one Head Mistress ; but, on the resignation of the late Head Teacher, the schools were 
separated. 

During 1903, the Newcastle Street Bojs' and Girls* divisions were also under the supervision of one 
Head Master, and were classified and counted as one school ; but, from the beginning of 1904, a distinct 
Head Teacher was in charge of each divbion. They are, therefore, now counted as two schools. 

At the close of 1903 there were 262 schools in operation. One of these — Leederville Infants' — 
was amalgamated with the senior school in 1904. During the vear 24 new schools were opened. Two 
which were closed before 1903 were re-opened, and two which were closed in 1903 were also re-opened. 
Six schools were closed. Thus there were 290 schools in operation during the year and 284 at the close 
of the year. 

STATE SCHOOLS 

(with an average attendanoe of over 20). 

The year 1903 closed with 159 in operation. Of these, as before mentioned, the Leederville 
Infants' School was not re-opened, and the Newcastle Street Boys* and Girls' divisions were counted as 
two schools from the beginning of 1904. Out of this number the following were transferred to the 
Provisional Class : — 

Brookhampton I Mnllewa 

Marbro I Northampton 

The following provisional schools were raised to the class of State schools : — 

Bejoordin^ Greenongh, Central 

BroomehiU Harvey 

Bollsbrook Ho£fman Mill 

Carrolnp Mundijong 

Coolup Nannine 

Dandalnp Niagara 

Dandarragan OslD^me Park 

Greenhills WiUiama 

The number of State schools was still further increased by the opening of the following new 
schools: — 

Beechboro' 

Fremantle, Intermediate (South Terrace) 

Greenbushes Mill 

Kalgoorlie, South 

From these particulars it will be seen that there were 1 79 schools belonging to this class in operation 
during the year, and all these were also open at the end of the year. 



Lakeside 

Mt. Sir Samuel 

Thomas Street (West Perth) 

Westbrook 



PEOVISIONAL SCHOOLS 

(with an averag^e attendance of from 10 to 20). 

The year 1903 closed with 74 in operation. Of these, 16 schools, as mentioned above, were made 

State schools. The numbers were also decreased by the transfer of Norlup to the sparsely-peopled 

districts class, and Newtown to the half-time class. Before the end of the year the following were 

closed : — 

Hamelin I Qnindanning 

Lake Austin I 

The accessions to this class were made up as follows: — Pour schools, mentioned above, were 
transferred from the class of State schools; Lower Chittering, Wannamal (a new school), and 
Quindalup were transferred from the half-time class, and the following new schools were opened : — 



East Beverley 

Boorara 

Heidelberg 

Lake Austin 

Lake Jandabup 

Lyall'sMill 

Meekatharra 



Scotsbrook 

Taylor's Well 

Tenterden 

Toolbrunup 

WolwoUing 

Tarling 



Cunderdin and Dardanup, which were closed in 1903, were re-opened, and Doodlekine, which was 
closed before 1903, was also re-opened. Glenlynn, Gullewa, and Yundamindera were transferred from the 
sparsely-peopled districts class. There were thus 82 in operation during the year, and 79 at the close of 
the year. 

HALF-TIME SCHOOLS. 
The year 1903 closed with 18 in operation. Of these, Chittering, Upper, was closed on 25th March, 
and Wonnerup on 7th October. A new school was opened at Wannamal, which was worked with North 
Bindoon until 9th October. Wannamal and Lower Chittering were made provisional schools from 10th 
October. Quindalup and Wonnerup were continued as half-time schools to 17th July, when the former 
was made a provisional school, and Newtown was transferred from the provisional list and was worked in 
conjunction with Wonnerup until the latter school was closed. Ludlow was re-opened, and Newtown and 
Ludlow were then worked together. 

Omitting Lower Chittering, Wannamal, and Quindalup, which are counted with the provisional 
schools, there were 18 of this class in operation during the year, and 16 at the close of the year. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 
There is still no change to record in regard to the number and classification of these schools. 

SPARSELY-PEOPLED DISTRICTS OR HOUSE-TO-HOUSE SCHOOLS. 
Last year closed with six in operation. One provisional school, Norlup, fell to this class, but was 
closed at the end of March, and two — Capel River and Mardo —were opened. Omitting Glenljnn, 
Gullewa, and Yundamindera, which were transferred to the provisional schools, thero were six in 
operation during the year, and five at the close of the year. 



Tablb I. 
A. — Number of Schools in operation $ome time during the year, 

(NoTS.— In oaaes where eohools have been transferred from one elaas to another, they are entered under the 
clam to which they belonged on the last ichool day.) 



1908. 



1904. 



State Schools 
Proviaional Schools 
Half-time Schools ... 
Special Schools 
House-to-house Schools 



Increase for 1904 





159 


179 




80 


82 




19 


18 




6 


5 




7 


' 




270 


290 
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B. — Number of Schools in operation at the end of the year. 





1908. 


1904. 


State Schools 

Provisional Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Special Schools 

House-to-house Schools 


169 

74 

18 

5 

6 


179 

79 

16 

6 

6 




262 


284 


Increase for 1904 




22 



Table II. 
A. — Schools opened during 1904, 



Schools. 


Date of Opening. 


Schools. 


DateofOpeniiw. 


8tat« Schools— 




Provisional Schools {continued)^ 




1. Beechboro' 

2. Premantle Intermediate, South 


19th January 
19th January 


6. Heidelberg 

7. Lake Austin 






6th July 
19th January 


Terrace 

8. Qreenbushes Mill 

4. Kalgoorlio, South 

6. Lakeside 

6. Mt. Sir Samuel 

7. Thomas Street, West Perth 

8 We8tbrook(G.S.B.) 

Paovisional Schools — 


24th October 
8th August 
5th September 

25th January 

11th April 

13th June 


8. LakeJandabup 

9. Lyall'sMiU 

10. Meekatharra 

11. Scotsbrook 

12. Taylor's Well 

13. Tenterden 

14. Toolbrunup 

15. Wannamal 

Ifi. WolwoUing 

17. Yarling 






22nd August 
5th September 
8th August 

11th July 
8th June 

i9th September 

21st January 

22nd June 

23rd May 

26th July 


1. East Beverley 

2. Boorara 

8. Cunderdin 


13th June 
5th September 
Closed 9th July, 

1903 
Be-opened Ist 

March 


Half-tims Schools— 
1. Ludlow 


Be-opened 17th 
October 


4. Dardanup 

5. Doodlekine 


Be-opened 19th 

January 
Be-opened 17th 

October 


S.P.D.,oBHon8B-TO-Hon8B Schools— 

1. Oapel Biver 

2. Mardo 


11th April 
Ist November 
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B. — School* cloned during 1904. 



School. Data of dosing. 


School. 


Date of dosing. 


Stat* School— 

Leederville Infants' 

Pboyibional Schools — 

Hamelin 

Quindanning ... 

Lake Austin 


Not re-opened — 
Amalgamated 
with Senior 
School 

16th Aufpist 

24th June 

22nd Jtdy 


Half-time Schools— 

Upper Chittering 

Wonnerup 

P.S.D., oa Housk-to-housk School — 
Norlup 


25th March 
7th October 

25th March 



Table III. 

The following table shows a comparison of the attendances in Government Schools for the years 
1908 and 1904:— 





No. of dis- 
tinct schools 
in operation 
doling year, 
as dassifled 

on last 
school day. 


Enrolment of distinct scholars 
on last school day. 


Arerage 
enrolment 
of distinct 

scholars. 


Average 
attendance. 


Percentage 
of average 
attendance 




B07S. 


Girls. 


TotaL 


to average 
enrolment. 


1904. 

State Schools ... . 

Provisional Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Special Schools 

House-to-house Schools 


179 

82 

18 

5 

6 


12.5^3 

823 

119 

123 

20 


11,290 

784 

102 

106. 

29 


23,873 

1,607 

221 

229 

49 


24,210 

1,572 

, 220 

224 

46 


20,414 

1.296 

177 

181 

43 


84 
82 
80 
81 
93 


TotaU 


290 


13,668 


12,311 


25.979 


26,272 


22,111 


84 


1903. 

State Schools 

Provisional Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Qpeciml Schools 

House-to-house Schools 


159 

80 

19 

5 

7 


11.642 

849 

121 

113 

26 


10.478 

785 

116 

102 

36 


22,120 

1,634 

287 

215 

61 


22,407 

1,601 

242 

221 

61 


18.579 

1,272 

201 

172 

59 


83 
79 
83 
78 
97 


Totals 


270 


12,760 


11,517 


24,267 


2^.582 


20,283 


83 


Increase for 1904 


20 


918 


794 


1,712 


1.740 


1,828 


1 



Tablb IV. 
Classification of Schools, as determined by their average attendance : — 



No. in operation some 
time daring year. 



1908. 



1904. 



No. of ScLools open at 
end of year. 



1903. 



1904. 



Class I., average attendance, 400 and upwards 

„ II., „ „ 300 to 400 

„ III., ., ,. 200 to 300 

„ IV., „ ,. 100 to 200 

„ v., „ „ 50 to 100 

., VI., .. „ 20 to 50 

Provisional „ „ 10 to 20 

Half-time Schools (where two contiguous schools maintain an aggregate 

average of 16) 

House-to-house Schools (in sparsely-peopled districts) 

Totals 



4 

12 
11 

28 
30 
79 
80 
19' 



270 



8 
12 
12 
30 
37 
85 
82 
18 



290 



4 

12 
11 

28 
32 
79 
74 
18 



2C2 



8 
12 
12 
30 
37 
86 
79 
16 



284 
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Table V. 
General Progress of Education from 1872 to 1904 inclusive : — 







Assisted 


Schools to I8d5, Prvate Schools from 1806. 


Year. 




Number of indiTidual 








Number of 




Perentag* of 




Number of 
Schools. 


Scholars on BoU on 
last School day (in- 
cluding schools 
closed during year). 


rolment for 
year.» 


Arerage 

Attendance 

for year. 


Percentage of 

Attendance to 

Enrolment. 


Number of 
Schools. 


individual 

Scholars on 

Boll at end 

of year. 


ATorage 
Attendance. 


A.ttendanoe to 
enrolment at 
end of year. 


1872 


60 


2.388 




1,637 


70 


13 


1,137 


768 


67 


1878 


64 


2^67 




1,694 


71 


15 


1,064 


829 


78 


1874 


66 


2,586 


.,, 


1,836 


71 


18 


1,244 


936 


76 


1876 


58 


2,458 




1,918 


78 


20 


1,805 


1,003 


77 


1876 


58 


2,475 


.. 


2,004 


81 


22 


1,389 


1,097 


79 


1877 


57 


2,515 




2,043 


81 


21 


1,346 


1,053 


78 


1878 


68 


2,684 


... 


2,056 


77 


19 


1,386 


1,041 


76 


1879 


72 


2.719 


... 


2,127 


78 


19 


1,334 


1,029 


77 


1880 


67 


2,719 


... 


2,102 


77 


19 


1,327 


1,006 


76 


1881 


72 


2,751 


• •• 


2,135 


78 


18 


1,253 


974 


78 


1882 


76 


2,894 




2,234 


77 


17 


1,157 


939 


81 


1883 


77 


2,919 




2,281 


78 


16 


1,142 


912 


80 


1884 


74 


8,052 




2,241 


73 


16 


1,221 


926 


76 


1885 


77 


8,192 


... 


2,333 


73 


17 


1,287 


1,016 


79 


1886 


73 


3,169 


... 


2,322 


73 


16 


1,389 


1,024 


76 


1887 


74 


3,287 




2,508 


76 


16 


1,386 


1,092 


79 


1888 


77 


3,262 


... 


2,533 


78 


16 


1,417 


1,126 


79 


1889 


78 


3,810 


... 


2,517 


76 


16 


1,434 


1,108 


77 


1890 


82 


3352 




2,535 


76 


19 


1,662 


1,283 


r 


1891 


85 


3,566 


... 


2,630 


74 


19 


1,779 


1,280 


72 


1892 


96 


4,032 




2,902 


72 


21 


1,941 


1,422 


78 


1893 


106 


4,280 




3,088 


72 


21 


2,058 


1,537 


74 


1894 


116 


5,037 




3,552 


71 


21 


2,381 


1,815 


76 


1895 


133 


6,451 




4,685 


73 


19 


2,293 


1,708 


74 


1896 


150 


9,008 




6,470 


72 


56 


4,032 


8,074 


76 


1897 


167 


12,262 


•11,493 


8,976 


78 


58 


4,546 


8,612 


79 


1898 


186 


14,424 


14,495 


10,915 


75 


87 


5,651 


4,479 


79 


1899 


207 


16,053 


15,689 


12,465 


79 


83 


5,812 


4,359 


76 


1900 


223 


18,557 


18,055 


14,663 


81 


75 


6,462 


4,248 


78 


1901 


242 


20,548 


20,277 


16.423 


81 


77 


5,810 


4,646 


80 


1902 


250 


22,765 


22,605 


18,448 


82 


80 


6,260 


4,922 


79 


1908 


270 


24,267 


24,532 


20,283 


83 


92 


6,757 


5,618 


88 


1904 


290 


25,979 


26,272 


22,111 


84 


93 


7,214 


6324 


81 



* Not ascertained proTious to 1897. 

NoTBS. — Assisted Schools, etc. — Up to and inclading 1895 the numbers given are those of the " Assisted ** or 
State-aided Denominational Schools. By "The Assisted Schools Abolition Act, 1895," all grants in aid to these were 
abolished trom the 31st December of that year. Thereafter, these schools ranked as " Private " schools as distinguished 
from *■ Gk)vemment*' schools. The figures for 1896 and onwards include all private schools, secondary as well as 
primary, though one of the former (the Perth High School) is subsidised by the State. The average attendance, and 
consequently the percentage of attendance to enrolment at these schools, from 1896, is merely estimated, many of the 
returns forwarded being obviously incorrect. 

Qovemment Schools. — From and including 1897, the percentage of attendance to enrolment has been calculated 
on the basis of ** average attendance " to " average enrolment." 

Tablb VI. 
Enrolment and attendance for each quarter and for the year : — 



Quarters. 


Number of Indiyiduals on roll on last 
school day. 


Average 
Enrolment 
of Distinct 

Scholars. 


Arerage 
Attenduice. 


Percentage 
of Average 
Attendance 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Totals. 


to Average 
Enrolment. 


First 

Seoond 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


13,220 
13,519 
13,991 
13,576 
13,668 


11,922 
12.238 
12,635 
12,259 
12,311 


25,142 
25,757 
26,626 
25,835 
25,979 


25,061 20,619 82 
25,635 ; 21,562 84 
26,314 22,289 85 
26,352 ! 22,496 85 
26,272 22,111 84 
1 



Table VII. 
The following Table shows the ages of the children on the roll at the end of the years 1903 and 1904:- 



Year. 




Boys. 




Qirls. 


Total (Boys and Girls). 


Over-age Children 
(over 16 years).* 


nnder 
6 years. 


6to 
U years. 


14 to 
16 years. 


Total. 


under 
6 years. 


6 to 
14 years. 


16 years. ^''^' 


under 
6 years. 


6 to ; 14 to 
14 years. ' 16 years. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


1903... 
1904... 


1.360 
1,426 


1 
10,816 ! 519 
11.481 669 


12,695 
13,576 


1,232 
1,247 


9,667 
10.348 


580 11.479 
664 12,259 

1 


2.592 
2,073 


20,483 1,099 
21,829 1,333 

; 


24,174 
26,835 


20 
13 


32 
42 



* These are not counted on the rolls. A fee of 6d. per week is paid by each, the amounts being retained by the teacher. 
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Diagram showing the Enrolment and Average Attendance 
in Government Schools From 1872 to 1904. 
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Tablb vin. 
Showing the number, sex, and classification of Teachers on Slst December, 1904 :- 





Al 


A2 


AS 


Bl 


B. 


CI 


C2 


Unolaasi- 
fled. 


Monitors. 


.Sewing 
Mistresses. 


Totals. 


Head Teachers : 
























Males 


3 


18 


9 


44 


18 


47 


21 


28 






183 


Females 




2 


8 


15 


2 


18 


4 


44 


... 




88 
271 


Assistant Teachers : 
























Males 






6 


18 


15 


22 


13 


8 






82 


Females 




i 


1 


23 


29 


88 


42 


52 






236 
318 


Monitors : 
























Males 






... 












35 




35 


Females 


... 






... 










120 




120 
155* 


Sewing Mistresses 


3 

1- ' 






... 












65 


65 


Totals 


16 


19 


100 


64 


175 


80 


132 


155 


65 


1 809 


TotaU for 1903 ... 


l'» 


18 


83 


57 


149 


71 


104 


, 175 

1 


64 


1 739 



* Eight Monitors act also a« Sewing Mistresaea. 

Teachers of Manual Training and Domestic Economy, 



— 


Manual 
Training. 
AU Male. 


Domestic 
Economy. 
AU Female. 


TotaL 


Organisinp^ Instructors 

Teachers in charge of centres 

Assistants 

Monitors 


1 


1 
3 
2 
2 


2 

I 

2 


Totals, 1904 


9 1 8 


17 


Totals, 1903 


« 


5 


13 



Superintendent 
Instmctor 



Monitors* Central Classes, 



Total, 1904 
Total, 1908 



I 
1 

2 (both male teachers). 
2 ( „ ,f »» }• 



Table IX. 
Orphanage Schools and Industrial Schools, 1904. 





Number of Individual Children on 
Boll last School Day. 


Average 
Enrclment 
for Year. 


Average 




Boys. 


GirU. 


Total. 


for Year. 


Clontarf Orphanage, Senior (Boman Catholic) 

Do. Junior (Roman Catholic) 

Perth Protestant Girls' Orphanage (Church of England) 

Olendalough Industnal (Boman Catholic) 

Subiaco Industrial (State) 

Swan Orphanage, Boys' (Church of England) 

Swan Native and Half-caste Mission (Church of England) ... 

Collie Industrial School, Boys' (Salvation Army) 

Do. Girls* (Salvation Army) 

Bedhill Industrial School, Swan (Church of England) 


38 

44 

52 

28 

78 

8 

54 

i*9 


67 
87 

9 

21 

30 


33 
4i 

67 
87 
52 
37 
78 
29 
54 
30 
19 


31 
51 
67 
85 
48 
34 
76 
31 
48 
33 
13 

517 


81 
61 
65 
85 
48 
33 
73 
29 
45 
27 
13 


Agee of those on Boll — 

Under 6 years 

Between 6 and 14 years 

Over 14 years 


316 


214 


530 


500 


12 

274 
30 

316 


12 

193 

9 


24 

467 

39 






214 


530 







INSPECTION. 

Two hundred and fifty-seven schools received an annual inspection visit. From the awards it will 
be seen that 182, or 70 per cent., were classified as " Fair " or higher. In 1903, 78 per cent, were so marked 
It should, however, be remembered that the classification is awarded on no fixed basis. The standard of 
efficiency expected from the schools has increased yearly. 

Thirty-three schools did not receive an annual inspection visit. Most of these were new schools 
opened late in the year. In a few cases the distance was too greut to admit of the visit being made. As 
the Boman Catholic Schools in the Geraldton, Murchison, and Northern Districts were not visited in 1903, 
the inspector visited these schools in lieu of his visit to the North- West. 
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Two hundred and twelye-schoolB received visits of inspection without notice. In many instances, 
two or more visits of this nature were paid to the same school. Seventy-five per cent, of the schools 
inspected were classed from ** Excellent " to " Fair.*' In 1903, 82 per cent, was obtained, but here again 
the standard of efficiency has been raised. 



The following tabulation shows further details in reference to these inspections : — 


1 


2 

No. of Schools 

fullj 

Inspected. 


3 
Na of Schools 
Inspected for 


4 


Bemarks on colmnn 4 


InapectoT, 


classification 
of Scholars. 


Schools not inspected. 




J. p. Walton (Chief Inspector) 


86 




Bicton 

Lake Jandabup 


New school. 


J. H. McCollum 


62 




Heidelberg 

Lndlow 

Lyall'sMill 

Hamelin 


New school. 
Beopened late in year. 
New school 
Closed. 


&. H. Bobertson, M.A. 


47 


1 


Boorara 

Doodlekine 

Kalgoorlie, South 

Lakeside 

Wiluna 


New schooL 
Beopened late in year. 
New school. 
New school. 
New school. 
Distance. 


B. Gamble 


58 


1 


Denmark Mill 

East Beverley 

Silver Hills 

Taylor's Well 


Closed. 

Closed temporarily. 

New school. 

Closed. 

New schooL 






! Tenterden 


New school* 








WolwoUing 


New school. 








Yarling 


New school. 


Wallace Clubb, B.A. .\, 


65 


2 


Broome 

Carnarvon 

Chittering, Upper 

Darradup 

Greenbushes Mill 

Lake Austin 

Mardo 

Meekatharra 

Norlup 

PeakffiU 


Distance. 

Distance. 

Closed. 

Closed temporarily. 

New school. 

Closed. 

New school. 

New school. 

Closed. 








Closed. 








Eoeboume 


Distance. 








Sharks Bay 


Distance. 


Total 


258 


4 


88 





In addition to the above, the following Orphanages and Industrial Schools were paid Annual 
Inspection visits : — 

Orphanages, 
Perth Protestant (Church of Eng- 
land). 
Subiaco Girls' (Boman Catholic). 
Swan Boys' (Church of England). 
Swan Native and Half-Caste Mission 

(Church of England). 
Clontarf (Boman Catholic). 



Schools. 
Cue Convent. 
Day Dawn Convent. 
Qeraldton Convent High School. 
Oeraldton Convent. 
Greenough „ (St. Thomas's.) 

„ „ (St. John's). 

„ Central Convent. 

Northampton Convent. 



Industrial Schools, 
Subiaco (State). 

Glendalouf^h (Boman Catholic). 
Collie Boys' and Girls' (Salvation 
Army). 



The following table shows the marks awarded to schools on the annual inspection visit : — 





ExceUent. 


Verr 
good. 


Good. 


Very 
fair. 


Pair. 


Weak. 


Venr 
weak. 


Bad. 


Total. 


J. p. Walton (Chief Ini^wctor) 

J. H. McCollum 

B. H. Bobertson, M JL 

B. Cbonble 

Wallace aubb, BJl 


3 

i 


6 
2 
6 
3 


5 
5 
9 
5 
6 


17 
9 

12 
8 
7 


6 
24 
11 
19 
20 


20 

9 

17 

15 


"i 


2 

1 

6 


86 
62 
47 
53 
55 


Totals 


4 


16 


30 


53 


79 


61 


1 


9 


•253 



* Plus 4 for claeaiflcatiou of scholars only. 

Inspection toithout Notice. 
Table showing the number of such visits and the marks awarded : 





Excellent. 


good. 


Good. 


Very 
fair 


Pair. 


Weak. 


Bad. 


Total. 


J. P. Walton (Chief Inspector) 

J. H. McCollum 

B. H. Bobertson, M.A. 

B. Gamble 

Wallace Clubb, BJL 


2 


2 

i 

1 


9 
3 
7 
5 
2 


9 
12 

8 
10 

4 


9 
26 
11 
22 
17 


4 

12 

2 

9 

19 


2 
4 


35 
63 
29 
40 
46 


Totals 


2 


4 


26 


43 


86 


46 


6 


212 
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MANUAL TRAINING AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Woodwork, — ^The number of scholars who received instruction in woodwork during the year 
amounts to 2,291, an increase of 580 over the number for 1903. On the last school day there were 1,441 
scholars receiving instruction as compared with 1,196 in 1903 ; and the average enrolment had increased 
from 1,126 to 1,479. An additional centre was opened in Perth, and new classes were commenced at the 
following schools : — Albany, Drakesbrook, Newcastle, Pinjarra, and Wagin. Picton was re-opened in 
March ; Cookemup was closed in April, owing to change of teacher. 

Cookery. — Here, too, the figures show an increase, so far as the number who received instruction is 
concerned. In 1903, 807 girls received instruction; for 1904, the number is 946. The average 
enrolment stands at 503 as compared with 417. 

Laundry, — The number who received instruction in this subject has increased from 109 in 1903 to 
183 in 1904, and the number of pupils on the roll from 71 to 98. The average enrolment was 72 in 1903, 
and 98 in 1904. The Premantle centre was not re-openfjd until the 1st August. 

Housewifery. — Classes in this subject have been established for the first time. A centre was 
opened at Perth in July, at which 66 scholars received instruction, and on the last school day there were 
55 on the roll. The average attendance was 58. 





Number of ! 


Number of 


Average 
enrol- 
ment 
for 

Y*nr 






1 


ATerage 






Scholars { 


distinct 


No. of 
Days 
Open. 


No of 

Classes 

hel.i. 


Total 


Attendance. 






enrolled in , 
Class 1 
during the 


Scholars on ' 

BoUlast 
day Classes 


Attend, 
ances 
made. 


Per 


Per 


Bemarks. 




Year. 


open. 










i>ay. 


ClaM. 




Boys' Clabsks. 




















Woodwork-- 




















Albany 

Armadale 


97 
15 


40 

8 


70 
8 


93 
46 


93 

46 


1.473 
326 


16 
7 


16 

7 


Opened 11th April 


Boulder 


236 


144 


146 


164 


328 


5,190 


32 


16 




Bunbory 


53 


40 


40 


85 


85 


1,616 


19 


19 




Claremont 


110 


75 


79 


86 


172 


2.961 


84 


17 




Cookeranp 


9 


8 


8 


22 


22 


161 


7 


7 


Closed, April 


Coolgardie 


121 


71 


66 


82 


164 


2.255 


27 


14 




Day Dawn 


23 


13 


12 


39 


39 


409 


10 


10 




Donny brook 


24 


10 


15 


31 


81 


886 


12 


12 




Drakesbrook 


10 


8 


9 


54 


54 


464 


8 


8 


Opened 7th Jane 


Fremantle 


294 


192 


194 


212 


417 


7,495 


36 


18 




Kalgoorlie 


240 


146 


147 


158 


816 


4,806 


30 


16 




LeederviUe 


202 


136 


137 


163 


826 


6,316 


33 


16 




Midland Junction 


156 


88 


97 


153i 


210 


3,406 


22 


16 




Momington MUl 


11 


7 


6 


88 


88 


484 


6 


6 




Newcastle 


14 


12 


9 


24 


24 


191 


8 


8 


Opened 8rd June 


Northam 


88 


64 


42 


114 


114 


1.576 


14 


14 




Perth No. 1 


266 


172 


181 


194 


387 


6,362 


33 


16 




Perth No. 2 


284 


175 


185 


194 


388 


6,593 


34 


17 


Opened 22nd February 


Picton 


11 


8 


8 


38 


38 


278 


7 


7 


Beopened March 


Pinjarra 


16 


14 


10 


66 


66 


570 


9 


9 


Opened 16th April 


Wagin 


11 


10 


10 


66 


66 
8,478 


634 


8 


8 


Opened 19th April 


Total, 1904 


2,291 


1,441 


1,479 




62,829 
87,102 


410 




Total, 1903 


1,711 


1.196 


1,126 


... 


2,429 


331 






GiSLs' Clasbbs. 




















Cookery^ 




















Albany 


66 


47 


46 


126 


126 


1,842 


11 


11 


Opened lltii April 


Boulder 


158 


58 


54 


92 


186 


1,847 


20 


10 




Claremont 


77 


41 


45 


72 


140 


1346 


19 


10 




Fremantle 


241 


61 


107 


1621 


317 


3,871 


24 


12 




Kalgoorlie 

LeederviUe 


148 


22 


59 


96 


190 


1,932 


20 


10 




103 


84 


88 


75 


149 


1,891 


25 


18 


Opened 16th April 


Perth 


154 


78 


104 


200 


297 


3,833 


19 


18 




Total, 1904 


946 


391 


503 


— 1*1_ 


1,406 


16.062 


188 


... 




Total, 1903 


807 


448 


417 


1,140 


13.151 


99 






Lanfuiry— 




















Premantle 


64 


52 


56 


42 


83 


820 


20 


10 


Reopened Ist Angust 


Perth 


119 


46 


42 


148 


138 


1.334 


9 


10 




Total, 1904 


183 


98 


98 1 ... 


221 


2,164 


29 






Total, 1903 


109 


71 


72 


170 


1,463 


26 


... 




Eou»ewifery — 


















" 


Perth 


60 


55 


58 


1 ... 

1 ■ 
1 


94 


926 


10 


10 


Opened 26th July 


Grand Total. Boys and 
















Girle, 1904 


3,486 


1,985 


2,138 




5,193 


71,970 


587 




1 


Do. 1903 


2,627 


1,715 


1,615 


... 


' 3,739 


51,706 


456 


... 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The year 1908 closed with seven in operation. Boranup and Maylands were not reopened, and 
Jarrahdene and Earridale were closed during the year. From July, the Boulder Evening and Technical 
Classes, which were formerly under the control of the Local Committee of Managemeot, were handed over 
to this Department and the results for the year will be fouud under the heading of Technical Schools. 
Classes were opened during the year at Jarrahdale No. 6 Mill, and Manual Training Classes were 
commenced at Fremantle and Midland Junction. 

Excluding the Boulder, classes were in operation in six Districts at the end of the year. 





Staff iMt School Week. 


Number of Distinct 


Average 
enrol- 
ment of 
Distinct 
Pupils 
for the 
Year. 








- 


Head 
Teacher*. 


Anistante. 


Total. 


Pupils on Boll last 
School Week. 


Average Amount i 
atten- , reoeived in 

danoe for' Fees : 
the < during the 
Year. , Year. 




M. 


F. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


Total. 


Perth 

Fremantle* 

KalgoorUe* 
Jarrahdale No. 6 ... 
Jarrahdene 

Karridale 

Fremantle Manual 

Training 

Midland Junction 

Manual Traming 


1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

6 
2 

4 


... 


1 

6 2 

7 3 
4 1 

i 

17 6 

... 1 ... 


9 

10 
5 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

29 

2 


80 
77 
34 
13 
7 
16 

11 

7 


42 

48 
11 

1 

... 


122 

125 

45 

13 

8 

16 

11 

7 


110 
119 
47 
17 
13 
17 

12 

6 


t 
t 
t 
9 
10 
15 

5 

5 


£ s. d. 
151 18 3 
255 2 10 
107 17 6 


Opened 9th May. 
Closed 24th Jane. 
Closed 22nd July. 

Opened March. 

do. 


Total 
Deduct for Schools 
dosed 


245 
23 


102 

1 


347 
24 


341 
30 


... 


... 




Net result for year 


... 1 ... 


27 


222 


101 


323 


811 




... 





* These d 



are nnder the direction and control of a local committee, who receive from the Department a £ for £ subsidy 
on all fees received. f The average attendance of individual pupils is not ascertained. 



Perth Evening Classes. 



Subjects. 



Elbmbmtabt— 

Arithmetic 

Composition 

EngUsh 

Beading 

History 

Writing and Dictation 

Drawing 

Mensuration 



Advanckd or Spbcial— 

Algebra 

Euclid 

Arithmetic 

Latin 

English 

Geometry 
Geography 

History 

Hrench 

Book-keeping ... 
Shorthand 
Ures8-cuttin>; ... 

Cookery 

Woodwork 



Number of Students on Roll 
last School-day. 



I 



Males. 



31 
18 
31 
8 
20 
27 
15 



2 
6 
3 
4 

4 
i 
3 

1 

12 

7 



21 



Females. 



TotaL 



Average 

weekly 

Enrol* 

ment for 

I Year. 



Average 
Attend- 
ance 
for Year. 



Remarks. 



6 


37 


5 


23 


6 


37 


1 


9 


3 


23 


6 


33 


3 


18 


8 


31 



5 

3 

21 

7 



2 
6 
8 
4 
4 
4 
3 
1 

17 
10 
21 
7 
21 



36 
26 
85 
12 
27 
31 
13 
26 



4 
4 

6 

6 

5 

3 

4 

4 

1 

16 

12 

17 

6 

21 



28 
20 
23 
10 
21 
25 
10 
21 



3 
4 
5 
5 
4 
3 
4 
4 
1 

12 
9 

15 
5 

17 



First and Second Terms only. 



Second Term only. 
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Fr 


em 


anUe Technical and Evening Olaeees. 








Number of Student, on BoU 


Averaare 










iMt Bohool-day. 


ATerage 
Attend- 






Rnbject. 




Enrol- 
ment for 
Year. 


anoe 
for Year. 


Remarks. 






Males. 


Femalei. 


Total. 




Arithmetic and Algebra 


9 


3 


12 


10 


7 






Art 






1 


8 


9 


11 


9 






Book-keeping 






2 


... 


2 


8 


2 


First and fourth terms only. 




Drawing 






2 


4 


6 


6 


5 






Dreee-cutting 








9 


9 


9 


9 






Electrical Engineering . . . 






is 




13 


14 


11 






Elementary 






18 




18 


20 


16 






German 






4 


5 


9 


10 


8 






Machine Drawing 






5 




5 


5 


3 


First term only. 




Mechanics 


.. 




20 




20 


21 


18 






Steam 


.. 




12 




12 


11 


9 




' 


Shorthand 






18 


19 


37 


38 


30 






Shorthand (speed) 






2 


6 


8 


9 


7 







Kalgoorlie Evening School, 



Subject. 



Elementary... 
Bookkeeping 
Electricity ... 
Shorthand ... 

Do. (speed) 
Dresscntting 
Woodwork ... 



Number of Students on BoU 
last Sohool-day. 



Malea. Females. 



11 
6 
6 
7 
6 



Totol. 



14 
8 
5 
9 
6 
4 
6 



ATorage 
tieekly 
EnroK 

ment for 
Year. 



16 
8 
7 

10 
5 
6 
6 



Average 
Atten- 
dance for 
Year. 



13 
7 
6 
7 
4 
5 
4 



Bemarks. 



Opened May. 
First term only. 



TECHNICAL CLASSES. 

At the beginniD^ of the year the branch of the Western Australian School of Mines at Coolgardie 
was transferred bj the Mines Department to this Department. 

The school is under the directorship of Mr. E. A. Penny, formerly first assistant at the Perth 
Technical School, and later first assistant of the Coolgardie School of Mines. Evening classes were opened 
at Bonnievale, and are worked as a branch of the Coolgardie Technical School. 

Evening classes were commenced during the jear at Midland Junction and Cue, but at the latter 
place these classes were only continued for a few weeks. 

As stated under Evening Schools, the Boulder classes are now under the direct control of this 
Department. 

PERTH TECHNICAL SCHOOL— STAFF. 

Director of Technical Education. 

Secretary. 

Lecturer in chemistry. Assaying, etc. 

First Assistant ) 

Second Assistant > Chemical Laboratory. 

Cadet ) 

Lecturer in Physics and Mathematics. 

First Assistant in Physical Laboratory. 

Second Assistant. 

Carpectry Instructor. 

Assistant Carpentry Instructor. 

Blacksmithing Instructor. 

Art Instructor. 

Assistant Art Instructor. 

Wood-carving Instructor (evening). 

Wood-carving Instructor (day). 

Art Needlework Instructor. 

Mechanical Drawing Instructor. 

Plumbing Instructor. 

Fitting and Turning Instructor. 

Instructor in Practical Plane and Solid Geometry (Perth and Midland 

Junction) and Elementary Mathematics (Midland Junction). 
Lecturer in Materia Medica and Botany. 
Photography Instructor. 
Pattern-making Instructor. 
Engine-driving Instructor. 
Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering and Surveying. 



Alex. Pubdib, M.A., A.O.U.S.M. 

Ralph S. Flktchkr 

Fbkd. C- Stockwbll, A.S.A.S.M. 

Habbt Adajis 

Phillip Adams 

AscHiB Macfablanb 

J. B. Allbn, B.Sc. 

HbBBBBT J. CLUCA8, B-CE. 

I. H. Boas, B.Sc 

Obdb Powell 

Fbed. G. Peabce 

Henbt Stephen 

J. W. R. Linton 

David Edoab 

William HowiTT 

Qboboe Stibzakeb 

Lr.ui Bbnham 

W. H. C. James 

Thomas Brooks 

David Lessblb 

Duncan McDouoall 

Edward Mayhew, F.L.S. 

Obisl Gbattan 

Hbrbebt Lonobottom 

Geobob T. Tickle 

(To be appointed) 
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"A." 







Number of Students last 
school day. 


ATeniffe 
Enrol- 
ment for 


III 




Subject. 














Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Year. 


Year. 




Art 


. Day 


1 


19 


20 


15 


6 




Art fAtivanced) 


. Evening 


8 


11 


19 


17 


13 




A rt { EteKU9iiit.ary } 


. Evening 


5 


3 


8 


11 


9 




AiBHiyiDg (Firat Y**ar) 


. Morning 


2 




2 


2 


1 






Afternoon 


2 


... 


2 


2 








Evening 


1 


... 


1 


1 




Opened Angnst. 


A tttn^yinf; (Second Year) 


. Morning 


2 




2 


2 


1 


Opened Jnly. 




Evening 


2 


... 


2 


3 


1 


Not held 4th term. 


Ohiami»tpy 1 Pirat Year) 


. Morning 


2 




2 


2 


1 






Afternoon 


4 


... 


4 


5 


1 




' 


Evening 


12 


... 


12 


14 


6 




Clmuitry (fSecond Year) .. 


. Morning 


1 


... 


1 


1 




Opened 7th to 2l8t 
October only. 




Afternoon 


6 




6 


6 


3 






Evening 


4 


... 


4 


6 


2 






Evening 


2 
88 


... 


2 
38 


3 

47 


1 
87 




M^hematica ( Fir^t Year) . . 


. 


4 




4 


7 


6 




ICaihismatloa (Applied) 




1 


... 


1 


1 


1 




Mathwtuaticfl (Preparatory) .. 


' Day* :;: 


9 


... 


9 


7 


6 






Evening 


32 




32 


36 


19 




Mathematioa (Third Year) .. 


... 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Opened let term only. 


Miin?ralogy 


Morning 


3 


... 


3 


3 


1 


Opened Ist term only. 




Afternoon 


4 


... 


4 


4 


2 






Evening 


2 


... 


2 


2 


1 




Phy sioB (First Year) , , . 


. Day 


4 


... 


4 


4 


3 






Evening 


20 


... 


20 


24 


17 




PhyBwa (Second Year) 


. 


1 




1 


1 


1 




Phyaioa (Trauiing CoUege) .. 


. 


4 


... 


4 


8 


8 




Wood-earring 


Day 

Evening 


2 


10 


12 
o 


11 

Q 


8 
7 
2 


Opened 31st August. 


Art, Need] e war k 


"w 


2 


2 


17 

2 


Opened 2nd November. 


Blacksmithing 


. 


3 


... 


8 


6 


3 




Carpentry 




83 




33 


36 


24 




Carpentry, High School 


. 


16 




16 


16 


7 




Electricity 




4 


... 


4 


5 


4 




Engine-driving 


. 


12 


... 


12 


14 


10 




Fitting and Turning 


. 


16 




15 


12 


4 




Geology ... 




1 




1 


1 


1 


Opened Ist term only. 


Goomc'trj, Practical Plane and Solid 


9 




9 


8 


6 




Matiiematioa Arts 




1 




1 


1 


1 




Mechanio»l DrfLwin^ 




21 




21 


24 


16 




MechanicJi (Elementary) 




1 




1 


1 


1 


Opened 4th term. 


Fatteru'inatting 




2 


... 


2 


8 


2 




Pharmacy 




7 




7 


7 


6 




Photography .., 




7 


... 


7 


7 


6 




Pltunblng 




28 




28 


26 


9 





Coolgardie Technical School. 





Number of Students on Boll 


week^ 
Enrol- 
ment for 






s^t^ecU 


last Sohool-daj. 


ATeraire 
attend- 
ance for 
Year. 


BemarkB. 














Males. 


Females. 


TotaL 


Tear. 




Aaaaying (Ut year) 






2 


3 


2 


• 


Do, (2nd .. ) ...' 






1 


A 


1 




Chemistry Hat „ ) 


11 




11 


8 


6 




Do. (2nd H ) 






1 


7 




Ist term only. 


Electricity 






2 


3 


2 




Engine drivi nil 


8 




8 


5 


3 




»«ouietryp Pmctieal Plane and Solid ... 


3 


3 


3 


2 




Ordinary S ubj<>ot6 { K Fening )• 


13 


13 


12 


8 




M a themat i c« , Preparatory ( Evening) . . . 


7 


7 


9 


4 




MatbemAtica (let vear) 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Matbematioe. Prt-pAr«tory( Morning) ... 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Opened, Augnst. 


Physics (Ist year) 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Woodworking 


12 , ... 


12 


10 


8 





* Five Subjects in aU. 
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Boulder Evening and Teehniedl Ghuies. 





Number of Stadents on BoU 


Avente 
weekgr 






Sabjeot. 


last School-dAj. 


ArenMre 
attend. 




ICales. 


FemalM. 


TotaL 


enrol- 
ment 
for year. 


anoe 
forjear. 




Advanced 


6 




6 


6 


3 




Elementary (l«t stage) 

Do. (2nd stage) 


8 




8 


9 


6 




6 




6 


8 


6 




Book-keeping 


8 




8 


6 


4 




Engine-driTers 


10 




10 


8 


6 


First term only 


Magnetism and Eleotrioity (Elementary) 


7 




7 


6 


6 




Do. do. (Intermediate) 


8 




8 


7 


6 


Pint term only. 


Do. do. (Advanced) ... 


6 




6 


9 


6 




Mechanical Drawing 


14 




14 


12 


9 






4 




6 


10 


7 




Surveying 


6 




6 


6 


4 




Woodwork 


2 




2 


6 


4 




Drees-cntting 




2 


2 


4 


4 





Bonnievale Technical School. 



Subject. 


Number of Students on Boll 
laat School Day. 


Average 

Enrolment 

for year. 


ATen^re 




Males. Females. 


Total. 


for year. 


Ordinary Subjects * 

Mathematics, Fireparatory 


6 
6 




6 

6 


8 

7 


7 
6 



Mechanical Drawing 
Mathematics, Preparatory 



Midland Junction Technical, 

14 

4 



14 

4 



18 
6 



13 

4 



• Six eubjeota in aU. 



B" 



Number of Individual 
Studente on BoU during term. 



Malea. Females. 



TotaL 



Number 

of 
Lecturers 

or In> 
structors. 



Number 

of 
Subjects 
Taught. 



Number 

of 
Weeks 
Open. 



Feet 
Beoeived. 



Total Number of Students 

in all olsisefi during each 

term. 



Males. Females. Total. 



First Term 
Second „ 
Third „ 
Fourth „ 



254 
304 
330 
220 





PeHh Technical 




£ 8. d. 


42 


296 


22 


48 


10 


431 16 8 


38 


342 


22 


43 


10 


173 11 


43 


873 


24 


4i 


10 


199 17 6 


46 


265 


26 


45 


10 


165 19 11 



324 


42 


383 


62 


889 


47 


294 


50 



366 
436 
436 
344 



First Term 
Second „ 
Third „ 
Fourth „ 



Boulder, 



73 


4 


77 


11 


12 


12 


63 


7 


70 


10 


10 


11 


72 


7 


79 


9 


11 


11 


62 


4 


56 


11 


10 


9 



68 6 6 


94 


4 


53 14 6 


84 


7 


63 13 2 


77 


7 


31 18 7 


57 


4 



98 
91 
84 
61 



First Term 
Second ,, 
Third „ 



37 
49 
55 



Coolgardie, 



2 


39 


6 


15 


11 


92 


50 


2 


62 


1 


50 


6 


15 


11 


36 9 1 


52 


1 


53 


.. 


55 


6 


15 


13 


33 19 


64 


... 


64 



First Term 
Second „ 



21 
11 



21 
11 



Bonnievale, 

1 
1 



. 7 
7 



11 
14 



11 17 I 

4 14 6 



21 
11 



21 
11 



First Term 
Second „ 
Third „ 



Midland Junction. 



26 


... 


26 


1 


2 


5 


23 


... 


23 


1 


2 


10 


18 


... 


18 


1 


2 


10 



6 


26 


1 


[15 6 


25 




8 6 6 


19 


... 



27 
25 
19 
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TeehniecU and Evening Schools. — Return showing Ages of individual Students on BoU at end of Tear. 





MalM. 


FemalM. 


Both Sexes. 




— 




















Totals. 




Under 


18 to 


Over 


Under 


18 to 


Over 


Under 


18 to 


Over 






18. 


21. 


21. 


18. 


21. 


21. 


18. 


2L 


21. 




Perth Technical School 


30 


84 


106 




9 


36 


30 


93 


142 


266 




41 


14 


26 


14 


12 


16 


55 


26 


41 


122 


Fremantle Evening Classes 


36 


85 


6 


10 


24 


6 


55 


59 


11 


125 


Boulder Evening Classes 


12 


10 


30 


2 


2 




14 


12 


80 


56 


Kalgoorlie Evening Classes 


8 


12 


14 


3 




8 


11 


12 


22 


45 


Coolgardie TechnioU 


17 


12 


26 








17 


12 


26 


55 


Midland Junction Technical 


7 


6 


5 








7 


6 


5 


18 


Bonnievale Technical 






11 








... 


... 


11 


11 


Fremantle Evening Manual Training ... 


1 




10 






... 


1 




10 


11 


Midland Junction Evening Manual 






















Training 


4 


2 


1 




... 




4 


2 


1 


7 


Jarrahdale No. 6 


3 


5 


6 






... 


3 


5 


5 


13 




159 


180 


239 


38 


47 


65 


197 


227 


304 


728 



RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 1904. 

A. — Spbcull Rblioious Instruction. 

Betum ehowing particulars of the Churches a/vailing themselves of the provision 
of Section 18 of 57 Vict,, No. XVL 



Churches. 



Number of 
Schools visited 



Number of 
visits made. 



Totsl Number 
in Avenge 
Attendanoe. 



Number 

withdrawn in 

accordance 

with parents 

written request. 



Church of England 




185 


3,693 


6.257 


16 


Methodist 




63 


1,557 


8,417 


7 


Preehyterian ... 




27 


884 


644 


3 


Congregational 




18 


631 


816 


... 


Baptist 




17 


473 


284 


... 


Roman Catholic 




21 


130 


294 


2 


Chnrch of Christ 




2 


83 


75 








• 


7,401 


11,287 


28 



* Special religious instruction has been given in 151 distinct schools. 



B.— Gbnbbal Rblioious Instruction. 



This instruction, which excludes dogmatic or polemical theology, is given in all schools. The 
number of children withdrawn from it, in accordance with the written request of parents, amounted 
to 1,114, made up as follows: Roman Catholics, 989; Hebrew, 33; Seventh Day Adventist, 26; no 
denomination, 22; Church of England, 15; Methodist, 13; Presbyterian, 7; Church of Christ, 5; 
Baptist, 2 ; Ghristadelphian and Congregational, 1 each. 



THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These scholarships are worth i6300 a year each for a three years* course at Oxford. Australia receives 
eighteen of the scholarships, one student to be selected from each State of the Commonwealth every year. 

The first Western Australian scholar was elected at the beginning of the year, the successful 
candidate being James Leonard Walker, a pupil from the Perth High School, who is now studying at 
Oxford. 

The selection committee for this State consists of His Excellency the Governor (in his private 
capacity), the Chief Justice, and the Inspector General of Schools. 
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GOVERNMENT EXHIBITIONS. 

These. were first instituted in 1897, when, on Ist July, regulations were gazetted offering eight, of 
the value of c£25 each, for competition among candidates of either sex, between the ages of 14 and 18 
years, who had resided in the State for at least two years. In 1898 the regulations governing these 
Exhibitions were altered. Five Senior Exhibitions, of the value of £25 each, and Five Junior, of the value 
of J£15 each, were offered, subject to the same condition as to residence. In this year there was also an 
alteration in the mode of setting and examining papers. The resulta of the Adelaide University Junior 
and Senior Examinations were to decide the winners of the Junior and Senior Exhibitions respectively. 
In 1900 there was added to the other Exhibitions a UDiversity Exhibition of the value of JS150 a year, 
tenable for three years, to be held at any recognised University in the British Empire. The competition 
for this is restricted to boys under 19 years of age who have completed three years' residence in the State. 
The award is made on the combined results of the Adelaide University Senior and Higher Public 
Examinations, but no marks are counted for any subject unless 45 per cent, of the maximum obtainable 
for that subject is obtained. 

In 1901 the method of awarding Senior Exhibitions was brought into consonance with that for the 
University Exhibition, and for the Junior Exhibitions it was also decided to fix 45 per cent, as the 
minimum to be obtained in any subject, in order that the marks may count towards the Exhibition. 

In 1904 the number of Junior Exhibitions was increased from five to eight. 

The following list shows the winners of these Exhibitions in 1904 : — 



Stanley J. Cantor 



UNivEBsmr Exhibition. 

Christian Brothers' College, Perth 



Skniob Exhibitions. 



G^rge G. Campbell 
Charles L. Riley 
Leslie C. Beedy 
Angus S. Ferguson 
Alexander Juett 



Scotch College, Perth 

High School, Perth 

Christian Brothers College, Perth 

Christian Brothers College, Perth 

Christian Brothers College, Perth 



JlTNIOB EXHISmONS. 



John W. Horan 

Stanley G. Cross • 
Laurence J. McDowall 
Elgar C. C Mahony . . . 
Malcolm J. McCoUum... 

Reginald Parry 

Cecilia Denman 
Frank W. Domey 
Wilfred J. Shepherd •... 



Christiao Brothers College, Perth 

High School, Perth 

Christian Brothers College, Perth 

Christian Brothers College, Perth 

Scotch College, Perth 

Scotch College, Perth 

Sacred Heart convent, Highgate 

Boys' School, Perth 

Boys' School, Perth 



* When it was aooertained that S. O. Cross oonld not fulfil the requirements of the Regulations as to 
continning at school in order to retain the Exhibition, it was awaxded to Wilfred J. Shepherd. 



The following Table shows the results for the past seven years : 







University Exhibition. 


Senior Exhibitions. 


Junior Exhibitions. 


Total Exhibitions. 


Year. 


Number 
awarded. 


Number 
of Com- 
petitors. 


Number 
awarded. 


Number 
of Com- 
petitors. 


Number 
awarded. 


Number 
of Com- 
petitors. 


Number 
awarded. 


Number of 

individual 

Competitors 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 






•6 

•6 

t4 

tl3 

§11 


5 
6 
4 
5 
4 
5 
5 


5 
6 
4 

9 

9 

13 

21 


6 
6 
5 
6 
7 
5 
8 


"s 

21 
20 
16 
26 
23 
40 


8 
10 
10 
10 
11 
12 
11 
14 


16 
13 
27 
26 
27 
36 
88 
62 






6 


40 


33 


67 

1 


40 


164 


86 


244 



* Four of these also competed for Senior Exhibitions, and are included under that heading, 
t AH these also competed for Senior Exhibitions, and are included under that heading, 
t Eleven of these also competed for Senior Exhibitions, and are included there, 
§ Ten of these also competed for Senior Exhibitions, and are included there. 
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Albany 

Do 

Do 

Do 
BeAoonsfield ... 

Do 
Boulder 
Bunbniy 

Do Soath 

Do do 
Bnsaelton 
Claremont ... 

Do 

Do 
Collie 

Coolgardie ... 
Cotteoloe 
Fremantle 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Fremantle, East 

Do 
Fremantle^ North 
(}eraldton ... 

Do 
Qreenoagh 
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EFFICIENT PEIVATE SCHOOLS. 

The following is a list of the private schools in the State which have been gazetted daring 1904. 
These are not examined on the same basis as Oovemment Schools, and are onlj declared efficient for the 
purpose of the Act in reading, writing, arithmetic, spellins^, and geography. 

Note. — This list is not exhanstire. as there are other private " schools " where the number in 
attendance is below eight. These are not recognised by the Department as Efficient Schools, but the 
instruction imparted there maj be deemed sufficient excuse for exemption from attendance at an Efficient 
School In some few other cases visits of inspection could not be paid before the end of the year. 

*Mr8. Watkin's School 

Otto Berlinger 

Convent High School 

Convent Primary School 

Sacred Heart Convent School 

MiB8 Morton's School 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Misses Hanson, Girls' High School 

St. Mary's Convent 

Sacred Heart Convent 

*Ladies College (Miss L. Fenton) 

Loretto Convent, Oshome 

Ladies' College (Miss Allen) 

Presentation Convent School 

Convent School 

High School (Miss Nisbet) 

Ladies' College, and Boys' Intermediate School (Hiaaee Bird) 

^Central School, Wesley Hall (Miss S. Hancock) 

Miss Cragg's School, Temperance Hall 

St. Joseph s Convent School 

St. Joseph's Convent Infants' School 

St. Patrick's School (Boys') 

Christian Brothers' High School 

Miss Lucy Allen's School, Richmond 

Sacred Heart Convent High School 

Convent School 

Convent School 

(invent High School 

Convent School 

0>nvent School 

Convent School 

fGrammar School 

Convent School, Woodbridge 

Convent 

Sacred Heart Convent School 

t Sacred Heart Convent High School 

Convent School 

High School for Girls (Sisters of the Chnroh) 

Miss Watson's School 

Convent School 

St. Patrick's B.C. School 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Convent School 

•Miss Braddock's 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Miss Carlton's School 

St. Anthony's Convent 

Christian Brothers' School (St. Patrick's) 

Loretto Convent, Adelaide Terrace 

Mrs. Jones' School, Monnt Street 

fMiss Best's High School for QirU 

fBoy^s High School a 

fChristian Brothers' College 

fScotch College h 

Lemyn Ladies' (College (Miss Thnrsfield) 

Miss Palmer's School, Beaufort Street 

WicklyfFe Ladies College (Misses Carroll) 

Ladies' College, Havelock Street (Misses Tyndall and Hill) 

St. Joseph's Convent (Girls') 

St. Joseph's Ck)nvent (Infants') 

Ladies' College (Convent), Victoria Square 

Miss Messer's 0>lleg^, Monnt Street 

Perth College, Colin Street (Sisters of the Church) 

St. Brigid's Convent 

St. Brigid's Convent (infants') 

St. Brigid's Ladies' College 

Presentation Convent School 

•Convent School 

Convent School (St. John of God) 

Convent School 

Convent School 

Convent High School 

Girls' High School (Miss Jobson) 



Back Flats 
North B.F. 



Do 

Do 
Gnildford ... 

Do 
Gwalia 
Highgate 

Do 
Ealgoorlie ... 

Do 

Do 
Kamhallie ... 
Eanowna 
Leederville ... 
Menzies 
Midland Junction 

Do 
Newcastle 
Northam 

Do 

Do 
Perth 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Perfch, West ... 

Do 

Do 
Boeboume ... 
Southern Cross 
Subiaoo 
Victoria Park 
Yo^k 

Do 

Do 



a This is partly a <]k>Tenmkent School, as it reoeires a Ooyernment subsidy, and is under the control of a Board nominated hj the QoTeoioir 
in CounoiL b Since remored to Claremoiit * Since dosed. f Schools at which secondary school seholarships may be held. 
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COMMITTERS OP SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
Return showing number of Meetings held, and the Attendances made bj members during 1904 : 



— 


Number of 
meetings iMld. 


Number of 
made. 


Amiadale... 


2 


6 


Blackwood 






3 


10 


Boulder 






8 


86 


Broome Hill 


.. 


X. ... ... ... ... ... 


4 


11 


Beverley 


>.. 




1 


7 


Bolong 




>•• ... ... ... ... ... 


NU 


NU 


Coolgitfdie 




... ... ... ... ... 


7 


86 


Donnybrook 


., 


.. ... ... ... ... ... 


2 


8 


Fremantle, North 


,. 


... 


No 


record 


Fremantle 




,,, ,,, ,,, ,,, ,,, ,,, 


8 


48 


Geraldton 






1 


4 


Gaaooyne 






2 


8 


Gingin 


.. . 


.. ... ... ... ... ... 


NU 


BU 


Greenough 




.. ... ... ... ... 


No 


record 


Irwin 


,, 


.. •.. ... ... ... ... 


1 


3 


Jarrahdale 


.. 




1 


6 


EalgoorUe 


,, 


... 


10 


89 


Eanowna 


,, 


.. ... ... ... ... ... 






Eorawa 


,. 


... ... 


... 


... 


Kfttftnning 


.. 


.. ... ... ... ... ... 


8 


18 


Kanidale 


,, 


.. ... ... ... ... ... 


8 


10 


Kookynie 


., 


... ... 


1 


8 


Ifelbonme 


,. 




1 


6 


Murray 






8 


88 


Maloolm ... 






4 


13 


Menzies 






5 


16 


Moorambine 






... 




Mnlwarrie 


.. 




... 


... 


MuUine 


., 







., 


Mt. Morgans ... 


,, 


... ... ... 


i 


2 


Norseman 


,, 


.. •.. ... •.. ... ... 


9 


48 


Narrogin 


,, 




No 


record 


Northampton 


,, 


.. ... ... ... ... ... 


2 


9 


Plantagenet 


.. 


... ... ... ... 


... 


... 


Perth 




... ... ... 


6 


28 


PeakHUl 


,, 


.. •.. ... ... ... 


1 


6 


Bavensthorpe ... 






8 


18 


Boebonme 


,. 




NU 


NU 


Sharks Bay 


.. . 


.. ... ... ... ... ... 


6 


14 


Swan 






NU 


NU 


Vasse 


,^ 


.. ... ... ... ... 


2 


6 


Wiluna 


.. 


... ... 


4 


11 


Williams 


.. 


.. ... ... ... 


1 


4 


Wellington 


.. 


.. 


2 


6 


Wagin 

YoA 


•• 




8 


ii 


Y"n<^f»J"'"'^4*^^ . . . 







4 
7 


12 


Bonlder, Erening 




82 


Fremantle „ 


12 


67 


Ealgoorlie „ (sm above). 
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ACCOMMODATION. 

At the close of 1904, in the Goyemment School buildings in use, 26,933 places were provided, and 
in buildings not the property of the Department, 2,948 plaices. 

For 1908 the numbers were 24,548 and 2,178 respectively. 

The following are the particulars of the new accommodation provided in 1904 : — 

(a.) fiuILDINOS BBLONOINO TO THB DSPABTMBNT. 

(I.) New School BuUding§. 



Plaot. 


PreMBt 
AooommMUbtion. 


Benutrks. 


Beechborongh 


86 


New School 


Cunderdin 


60 


New School 


Fremantle, South Terrace 


260 


New School 


Heidelberg 


36 


New School 


Jennapulin 


86 


Replacing hired huilding 


Ealgoorlie, South 


160 


New School 


Lake Jandabnp 


86 


New School 


Lakeside 


60 


New School 


Lawlers 


82 


New School 


Malabaine 


86 


Beplaoing hired building 


Perth, Thomas Street 


160 


New School 


Boelands 


36 


Replacing hired building 


Scotsbrook 


89 


New School 


Taylor's WeU 


36 


New School 


Tenterden 


84 


New School 


Toolbruntip 


20 


New School 


Wannamal 


89 


New School 


Westbrook 


86 


New School 


Woolgar 


36 


Replacing hired building 



(a.) Additiofu and Alteraiiom io emgting BuUdinga, 



Plaot. 




Bamarks. 


Bellevue 


60 


New room 


Boulder South 


100 


New rooms 


Bunhury 


160 


Additions and improvements 


Geraldton 


100 


New rooms 


Guildford 


60 


New room 


KalgoorUe, North 


100 


New rooms 


Lake View 


100 


New rooms 


LeederviUe, West 


100 


New room 


Lennonyille 


60 


New room 


Maylands 


100 


New rooms 


Menzies 


60 


New room 


Mt. Morgans 


60 


New room 


Perth, Newcastle Street 


60 


New room 


Plympton Infants' 


60 


New room 


Subiaco Infants' 


100 


New rooms 


Wagin 

White Gum Valley 


60 


New room 


60 


New room 



(b.) BUILDINOS NOT BBLONOINO TO THB DbPABTMBNT. 



Plaoe. 


Aooomn&odation. 


Bemarks. 


Beverley, East 


84 


Agricultural Hall 


Boorara 




66 


Mechanics' Institute 


Capel River 




16 


Room in private house 


Greenbushes Mill 




60 


Agricultural Hall 


Jarrahdale No. 6 Mill ... 




100 


Rented from Mill Company 


Lake Austin 




90 


Miners' Institute 


LyaU'B Mill 






60 


Rented from Mill Company 


Mardo ... 


... 




16 


Room in private house 


Meekatharra 






60 


Miners' Institute 


Mt. Sir Samuel 






60 


Miners' Institute 


Scotsbrook 






39 


Agricultural Hall 


WolwoUing 






18 


Railway building. 


Worsley Mill 






100 


Rented from Mill Company 


Yarling ... 







46 


Agricultural Hall 
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Report of Mr. J, P, Walton, Chief Inspector of Schools, 1904* 



The Metropolitan district included the districts of Perth, South Perth, West Perth, Fremantley 
and North Fremantle. The schools in the South Perth District, four in number, were transferred, in 
January, 1904, to Mr. McOollum's district— the South- West. Thus constituted, the Metropolitan 
district contained, at the close of 1903, 3.0 schools. Three new schools were opened during the year 1904, 
viz.: — Thomas Street (West Perth), Lake Jandabup (Perth), and South Terrace (Fremantle). 

The Newcastle Street Boys* and Girls* De[»artment8. which, during 1903, were reckoned as one 
school, under the management of the head master, were separated and counted as two schools early in 
1904. This apparent gain of one school was counterbalanced by the amalgamation of the Leederville 
Senior and Infants' Schools. 

The 38 schools were distributed as under: — 

Perth 

West Perth 

Fremantle 

North Fremantle 



1904. 


1908 


IS ... 


13 


5 ... 


6 


12 ... 


11 


6 ... 


G 



85 



Attbndancb. 
The number oi children attending these schools is shown below : — 



District. 


Enrolment. 






Perth 

West Perth 

Fremantle 

North Fremantle 


4.141 
1.656 
2,720 
1,606 


3.606 
1,480 
2,867 
1.462 


87 
89 
87 
86 


Tot«i«{i^ ::: 


10,212 
9,822 


8,915 
8.049 


87 
86 



The enrolment increased by 890, and the average attendance by 866, while the percentage of the 
latter to the former reached 87 — a most satisfactory sign of progress, and a favourable comment on the 
popularity of the schools and the work of the Compidsory OfScers. 



Classified according to attendance the schools are distributed thus :- 

Class I. (over 400) 

Class II. (800 to 400) 

Class III. (200 to 300) 

Class IV. (100 to 200) 

Class V. (50 to 100) 

Class VI. (20 to 50) 

Provisional (below 20) 



6 

7 

5 

12 



38 



Inspbction. 

Thirty-five schools received visits without notice. Though the number of visits paid was even 
greater than in previous years, I found it impossible to give the time to these visits of inspection which is 
desirable, and which the importance of the work demands. 

Annual inspections or visits with notice were made to 36 schools. The schools were classified, on 
the results of these visits, as under : — 

190i. 1906. 

Excellent 8 8 

Very Good 6") 

Good 5VGood ... 18 

Very Fair 17) 

Fair 5 16 

Weak ; 



86 



87 



In previous years the classification under this head was confined to the terms "Excellent," "Good,** 
•* Pair," and " Weak." The intermediary terms " Very Good " and '• Very Pair " have now been 
introduced. Some of the schools which deserved a higher mark than ** Fair " have been in the past 
classified " Good," and the same with others deserving more than " G<x>d." These schools have been 
placed, during the year 1904, in the classes " Very Fair " and " Very Good." Thus, though there may be 
an apparent falling' off in the number of schools placed under the head of ** Gk>od," a true comparison can 
only be obtained by adding together the numbers in classes " Very Good," " Good," and •* Very Fair." 
There are 11 schools less in class " Fair " than in 1903. This shows a marked improvement. 
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The following are the schools gaming the marks ** Excellent," " Very Good/* and " Good " : — 

BxceUent. 



Perth Boys' 
Perth Infants' 



Newcastle Street Boys' 
East Perth Infants' 
Highgate Infants' 



Claremont 
Cottesloe 
Snbiaoo Infants' 



Very Good. 



Good, 



Fremantle North. 



Plympton 
Perth Girls' 
Snbiaoo. 



Claremont Infants' 
Cottesloe Infants'. 



The table below shows the number of children in attendance when the annual inspections took 
place: — 



District. 


On BoU. 


PiMent. 


Perth 

West Perth ... 
Fremantle 
North Fremantle 


Totals ...^ 


4,141 
1,666 
2,720 
1,606 


8,094 
1,681 
2,888 
1.408 




10,212 


0,061 



Thus it will be seen that of eyerj hundred children on the roll nearly 90 came into touch with an 
inspector. 

The number of children who reach Standards IV. to VII. continues to improve — from 83 per cent, 
in 1899 to 40 in 1904. This proves that since the promotion of the children lias been in the hands of 
the teachers there has been no attempt to keep back children unduly ; but on the other hand the tendency 
has been to promote wherever possible. Many teachers have made intelligence and aptitude the test of 
promotion rather than the ability to pass an examination at a given time. This is as it should be. 

Throughout the metropolitan district the teachers, as a rule, both head teachers and assistants, 
have done satisfactory work during the past year. Many of them give their time and energy to their 
duties in no unstinted measure, and deserve the highest commendation for their self-sacrificing labours. 

That the education given in the State schools is of a high order the results of the Primary and 
Junior Examinations held by the Adelaide University fully prove. At these examinations our cliildren 
measure their strength with those of other States and of other institutions, and the results show that they 
give a good account of themselves. 

At the Primary Examination 79 scholars from our State schools passed, 67 of these coming from 
the Metropolitan district. 

At the Junior Examination 36 sat, and of these 22 passed. 

The one blemish on the good results of the year was the registration. In several instances serious 
errors occurred, and in others the Registers were kept in a very careless manner. This shows the absolute 
necessity for a vigilant supervision on the part of the head teachers, who are directly responsible to the 
Department for the accuracy of the school records. 

Further proof of progress is given in the return showing the number of scholars of the upper 
classes receiving instruction in specific subjects. In two years the number in the schools receiving 
such instruction has advanced from 924 (1902) to 1,798 (1904)— an increase of almost 100 per cent. 
The subjects taught were as follows : — 

Algebra 071 



Mensoration 

French 

Enclid 

Geometry 

Physiography 

Shorthand 

Botany 

Latin 

Geolojj^ 

Domestic Economy 



Total 



264 
164 
03 
79 
78 
70 
20 
20 
26 
10 

1,708 



Manual Training Classes. 

These classes have worked steadily and successfully during the past year. New centres have been 
opened, and, speaking generally, the classes are exceedingly popular with the children ; especially is this 
the case with the Woodwork Classes for boys and the Cookery for girls. There have been, now and again, 
objections on the part of parents to their daughters attending the Laundry Classes, chiefly on the ground 
of delicate health. As these classes become better known I have little doubt that they will be as popular 
as Cookery, but the co-operation of the parents is necessary if the classes are to accomplish their object — 
to prepare the girls for tne active duties of life, 
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WooDwoBK (Boys). 
m opened at Albany, '. 

The following are the Centres and the number attending each Centre : — 



New classes in Woodwork have been opened at Albany, Drakesbrook, Newcastle, Pinjarra, Wagin, 
and Perth. 



Centre. I No. Attwidiiiff. 

1 


Centw. 


No. Attending. 


AlbaiiT ... 
Armadale ... 


•• 






97 
15 


SK?o::: 


.. 




240 
202 


Boulder ... 






... ! 286 


Midland Junction 






166 


Banbury ... 


.. 




... ; 63 


Momington Mill ... 


, , 




11 


Clareraont... 






110 


Newcastle 


. 




14 


Cookemap * 






9 


Northam 






88 


Ooolgardie ... 


.. 




121 


Perth, No. 1 


, , 


.. ... 


266 


Day Dawn ... 


.. 




... 1 28 


Perth, No. 2 






284 


Donnybrook 


, . 




. ... 1 24 


Pioton 


, , 





11 


Drakesbrook 


,. 




10 


Pinjarra 






16 


Fremantle... 






294 


Wagin 


• 




11 



Total 2,291, as against 1,711 in 1908. 
* This ckee mm doeed »t the beginniiig of April. 



Domestic Economy Classes (Oibls). 
A new Cookery Centre was opened at Leederville, and a class at Albany. 
The Laundry Classes were continued at Perth and Fremantle. 
Classes in Housewifery were opened at the Perth Centre. 
The numbers attending these classes were as follows : — 

Cookery, _ Laundry, 



Total' 



Albany 


1" 


... 66 


Fremantle 


Bonlder 


:: t 


... 158 


Perth 


Claremont ... 


... I 77 




Fremantle ... 




... 241 




Kalgoorlie ... 
Leederville ... 




... 148 
... 103 




Perth 


... 


... 164 





Total 



946 (807) 



64 
119 

183 (109) 



Perth 



Hou$mo\fery {New CUueee). 



Industrial Schools and Obphanaoes. 

The ten schools under the supervision of the Department were all inspected. Much of the work 
done in these schools is exceedingly creditable, and most of them are making a steady advance year by 
year. The principals and teachers everywhere are enthusiastic in their work, and are very willing, 
and even anxious, to adopt any suggestions which may be made for the improvement of their institutions. 
The schools inspected and the numbers examined are given in the next table : — 



The following was the classification of these schools : 

Excellent 

Very Pair 

Pair 

Weak 

The schools marked excellent were: — 

Subiaco B.C. Girls* Orphanage. 
Clontarf Orphanage (Boys'). 



Schools Tisited. 


BoU. 


Examined. 


Snhiaoo Industrial 

Subiaco B.C. Orphanage (Girls') 

Glendalongh Industrial 

Clontarf O^hanage 

Perth Anglican Orphanage (Girls') 

Swan Native and Half-caste Mission (Girls') 

Swan Boys* Orphanage 

(>>llie Salvation Army Industrial- 
Boys' No. 1 School ) 

Boys' No. 2 School ) 

GirU' 


86 
83 
GO 
78 
67 
29 
78 

56 
30 


86 
80 
46 
76 
63 
29 
74 

66 
30 


Totals 


607 


488 
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Teachbbs. 
The number of teachers employed in the Metropolitan District is as follows : — 



ClaM. 


Malea. 


Females. 


ToUL 


Head Teachers 

Assistants 

Monitors 

Sewing Mistresses 


22 
40 
10 

... 


16 

110 

64 

8 


88 

160 

78 

8 


Totals 


00 


188 


278 



OLAS8IFICATION. 

Head Teachert. 





"A." 


"R" 


"C." 


NO, 


Total. 


Males 
Females 


Totals 


13 
4 


6 
11 


1 
1 


2 


22 

16 




17 


17 


2 


2 


38 



A$9ittant$. 





"A." 


" B 1." 


"B2." 


" L" 


"C2." 


Nil. 


Total 


Males 

Females 


6 

1 


11 
11 


12 
21 


16 
60 


6 
13 


1 
14 


40 
110 


Tot»i«{}^ ::: 


6 
3 


22 

10 


83 
24 


66 
60 


18 
14 


16 
14 


160 
184 



The classification of the head teachers remains very much the same as in 1903, but a 
comparison of the figures for the assistants will show that many of them have gained a higher 
classification during the year, e.g., six have " A/' compared with three last year ; 55 have " B/' as against 
43 ; and 83 have " C," compared with 74. 

These facts are worth noting, as, to gain these higher classifications, the teachers have to submit 
themselves to a fairly difficult literary examination. It is gratifying to see that so many were successful. 



Tbachbbs' Examinations. 

Early in the year it was decided to require all applicants for employment who did not hold a 
certificate showing satisfactory literary ability to pass an elementary examination in the following 
subjects: Heading, Writing, Spelling, English, Arithmetic, (Geography, History, and Composition. 
During the year nine such examinations have been held, with results as under:— 



- 


Nomber of t*.-.^^ 
Applicants. rtmvx. 


FaUed. 


Abeentfrom 
Examination. 


March ... ... 

April 

July 

July 

August 

Septemher ... 
October 
November 
December 





11 
9 
8 

11 
6 
4 

10 

13 
3 


8 
4 
6 
3 
3 
2 
4 
8 
1 


3 

4 
1 
4 

3 

1 

'5 

1 


1 
1 

4 

i 
3 

i 


Totals 





76 


39 


25 


11 



Thus 36 out of the 75 who were required to pass this elementary examination failed to satisfy the 
examiner. 

CERTIFICATES. 

During the year the examinations for teachers' certificates have been placed under a Board of 
Examiners consisting of the Inspectors, the Principal of the Training College, and the Superintendent 
of the Monitors* Classes, the Inspector General acting as Chairman and the Chief Inspector as Secretary. 
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TBACHBBS' VXAMINATI0N8, 1904. 

The Teachers* ExaminationB were held on December 19th to 28rd, inclusiTe. 
The candidates attended at the following Centres : — 





PreiidiiigOffloer. 


Number Exunined. 


Centre. 


,tQ»» 


"B" 


"A" 


Total. 




Monitore. 


TeMshen. 


Perth 

Kalffoorlie 

Bimbiiry 


Chief Inspector 

Inspector Clabb 

Ini^>ector Qamble 


20 

4 
1 


82 
6 

8 


7 

1 


12 
2 


71 

12 

9 




26 

i 


46 


8 


14 


92 




70 




Total for 1903 Examination 


86 1 48 


16 


12 


106 






78 





Of the 70 examined for the " C " Certificate two were required to take onlj one subject ; in the 
" B ** one was required to take one subject only ; in the " A " seven sat for the whole examination — three 
for Part II. and four for various subjects ranging from one to four. 

The following tables give the results of the examinations : — 

"C" CeH^Uai; 





Monitor. 


Teecber. 


TotaL 


Monitor. 


Teacher. 


Totel, 


Passed (Ist-dass hononrs) 

Ptased (2nd-olas8 honours) 

Paaaed 

Passed (Snpplementary) 


4 

2 

18 




4 
4 

10 
2 


8 

6 

28 

2 


19 
6 


20 
26 


89 
81 


FaUed (to take certain subjects in 1905) ... 
FWled 



6 


6 
20 


6 
26 






- 




26 


46 


70 



"B" Ceriifieate, 

Passed (2nd-class honours) 

Passed 

Passed (Supplementary Examination) 

Failed (to take Supplementary Examination in 1906) 
FaUed 

Total 



Passed ... 
FaUed ... 



Passed ... 
Failed ... 



"A" Certificate. 
Part I. 



Pabt II. 
Taking Supplementary Examination. 



Taking whole of Part II. 
Failed (to take Supplementory Examination in 1906) 
Failed 



The results of the examinations for the various Certificates for the last three years are as follows : — 



Tear. 


Number Examined. 


Pasaee. 


Percentage of 


"C" 


"B" 


"A" 


TotaL 


*'C" 


"B" 


"A" 


Total. 


Paaaea. 


1902 

1908 

1904 


81 
78 
70 


23 

16 
8 


11 
12 
14 


116 

105 

92 


28 
20 
89 


4 

6 
6 


3 
3 
6 


30 
29 
60 


26 
28 
64 



The total number examined was 92, a decline of 13 on last year. 

It is pleasing to see the greit increase in the percentage of passes over the two previous years. An 
advance from 26 to 54 per cent, is certainly worth recording. This shows that the examinees who sat this 
year had prepared themselves for the examination much more seriously than in previous years. 
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MoiflTOBS. 

These examinations are abo controlled by the Bf>ard of Examiners. 

The examinations were held on the 7th, 8th and 9th December. In previous years two days have 
been occupied bj these examinations, but this year the papers were increased in number and greater time 
was given to some of the subjects. The following table gives details as to the centres at which the 
examinations took place, and the number of candidates examined : — 





PrmidiM Ofloer. 


Number Ezamined. 


CeBtre. 


Junion. 


SenioTB. 




. 


In 
Senrio^ 


• Notin 
Serrioe. 


In 
Herrioe. 


Notin 
Serrioe. 


ToUI. 


Perth 

Kalgoorlie 

Northam 

Bonbary 

Albany 

Geraldton 

Esperanoe 

Norseman 


Chief Inspector 
Inspector Gamble ... 
Inspector Clabb ... 
Inspector McCoUnm 
Mr. P. G. Brown ... 
Captain Hunt 
Dr. Harrison 
Eev. E. Gill 


6 
8 
6 
8 


40 

14 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 


27 
4 

1 
4 

8 

1 


8 
6 

1 


9a 

27 

18 

18 

4 

1 
1 
1 




18 


77 


40 


16 


160 



The number of examinees compared with previous years shows a considerable decline, but as in 
last year the decrease arises from the new arrangements by which the monitors are only examined in 
alternate vears, and those who have completed their monitor's course have to sit for the " C " Certificate. 
Comparea with last year there is a decline of 25 in the number of monitors examined, as will be seen 
from the following table : — 



Teer. 


Nomber examined. 


Nnmber peeeed. 


Peroentege of 
peaaee. 


1900 


228 


86 


88 


1901 


208 


82 


89 


1902 


240 


81 


86 


1908 


176 


66 


82 


190i 


160 


48 


32 



The following table gives details of the results of the examination. From this table it will be seen 
that out of the 40 monitors who received instruction at the Central Classes or by corresoondenoe, 19 
passed — 47 per cent. Of the 15 candidates who sat for the Senior Examination, and who were not 
previously in the Service, not one was successful in passing. 

The general percentage of passes is practic^y the same as last year, but then four of the outside 
applicants passed. There is, therefore, a slight increase in the percentage of passes gained by the 
monitors who were in the Service during the year. 



Jnnion. 


Seniors. 




In 
Serrioe. 

1 

8 





14 

2 


Notin 
Serrioe. 


TotaL 




In 
Serrioe. 


Notin 
Serrioe. 


Total. 


Passed 

Passed, but weak in from 1 to 

Failed, bat appointment recom- 
mended 

Failed— To be appointed if 
wanted 

Failed 

Absent 


6 

18 

9 

4 

40 
18 


7 

21 

9 

4 

64 
16 


Passed 

Passed, but weak in from 1 

to 2 snbjeots 

Failed — ^To stay in same class 

Failed 

Absent 


8 

16 
13 

8 

1 







16 
8 


3 

16 
18 

23 
9 


Totals 


20 


90 


110 




41 


23 


64 



The premier position in each class was gained as under : — 

Applicanit taking Junior E»afnination. 
Thomas Pearce Kalgoorlie School 82 per cent. 

Monitors taking Junior Eteamination. 
Ernest G. Smith Wellinf^^ton Mill 77 per cent. 

Monitors taking Senior Examination, 
Ivy Manson Perth Girls* 85 per cent. 



Arnold Potts 
Lily E. Atkins 



Beechborough 
Mourambine 



82 

80 
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Entbancb Examination to Training Collbob. 

This examination was held on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of April. There were nine candidates, and all 
of tbem were examined in Perth. The results of the examination were not very satisfactory, only one 
candidate (Arthur W. Senior, of the Perth Boys' School) gaining more than 76 per cent, of thepossible 
marks. It should be noted, however, that the Senior Monitors' Examination is also treated as an Entrance 
Examination for the College, and that most of the candidates sat for this. In future this will be the 
only Entrance Examination. 

Sbcondabt Schools Scholabships' Examination. 

The number of candidates sitting for the examination was 4>0. Last year there were 78 candidates, 
this year showing a decline of 33. The number last year, however, was abnormally high, and many of 
the candidates had not the slightest chance of success. The number of candidates in 1902 was 33, this 
year 40. 

These 40 candidates came from the following schools : — 

Perth Girls' (10), Perth Boys' (6), Newcastle Street Boys' (5), St. Patrick's, Perth (4), 
Beaconsfield (3), South Perth (2), and one each from Cannington, Boulder, NorUi 
Fremantle, Claremont, Tipperary^ Kalgoorlie, White Gum Valley, Upper Preston, Lake 
View, Thomas Street (Perth). 

Scholarships were awarded to— 



Candidate. 


School. 


Peroentage. 


Caldwell, William 

Steinherg, GkK>rge ... 

Smyth, Harrv 

Fowler, Hugh ... 

Appel, Herli^rt J 

Owen, John L 


Beaconsfield 

Perth Boys' 

Lake View 

Perth Boys' 

Perth Boys' 

White Gum VaUey 


82 
80 
76 
75 
74 
74 



Each of the successful candidates gained 74 per cent, or over of the possible marks —a very high 
percentage. 

In addition to the above six candidates the following gained more than 66 per cent, of the possible 
marks and thus qualified for a scholarship : — 



Candidates. 


SchooL 


Percentage. 


Hijrgs, Bertha 

Tucker, Anstruther P 

Denman, Sarah M. 

Murry, Keith 

Davies, Iva 


Boulder 

Thomas Street 

Cannington 

Kalgoorlie 

Beaconsfield 


73 
72 
72 
69 
68 



BuBSABiBS Examinations. 

A. — March ExamincUion. 

The examination for Bursaries was held on 29th and 30th March last. There were 53 candidates ; 
two of these were withdrawn before and one during the examination. Fifty candidates therefore took the 
papers (48) at the Perth centre, presided over by myself, and two at Bunbury under Mr. McOollum's 
supervision. 

The schools from which the candidates came were the following: — 



BohooL 


Boji. 


Giris. 


TotoL 


Perth Boys' 

Claremont 

Highgate 

Subiaco 

Perth Girls' 

St. Patrick's .. ' 

Fremantle Boys' 

Bunbury 

Newcastle Street GirU' 

Newcastle Street Boys' 

Plympton 


12 
6 
6 
8 

4 

2 
2 

1 

1 


5 
3 

i 

t 


12 
10 
9 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Total 


36 


14 


60 



Several important Metropolitan schools are absent from this list. If all the schools took an 
interest in these examinations equal to that shown by some the number of examinees would probably 
be doubled. 
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Last year 25 candidates out of 49 obtained more than 60 per cent, of the marks. This jear, as 
stated below, 24 out of 50 have gained over 60 per cent. 

The following candidates qualified for bursaries, and twenty bursaries were granted : — 



OandidAte. 



SohooL 



Peroeatage. 



1 
2 
8 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



21 
22 
23 
24 



Morrii, W. H 

Btoneman, Ethel 
Metcalf, Ferdinand Q. 
Hutchenon, Ernest B. 
NichoUs, Henry G. ... 
Bennett, William £. ... 
Lauritz, John W. 
Marshall, Qeorge S. ... 
Moore, Edward J. 
Langsford, Claude N. 
MoOraoken, Oliver 
Gait, Jeanie K. 
G nthrie, Albert J . 

Telford, Louis 

Toung, Reginald C. ... 

Glow, CyrU A 

Mollwraith, Bmoe H. 
Bowledge, Henry P. ... 
Crothers, Albert 
White, Victor W. 



Wales, Jennie B. 
Franois, Beg. C. 
Eyles, Howard L. 
Biglowe, Sydney 



Perth Boys' 

do Girls' , 
Claremont 

do 
Perth Boys' . 
Claremont 

do 

do 
Perth Boys' 

do 

do 
Claremont 
Perth Boys' , 

Subiaco 
Perth Boys' 

do 
Subiaco 
Perth Boys' . 

do 



Claremont ... 
Snbiaoo 
Highgate 
Fremantle Boys' 



79 
77 
76 
76 
73 
72 
71 
71 
71 



68 
68 
67 
66 
66 
64 
64 
64 



61 
60 
60 
60 



B. — September Examination, 
The September Examination for Bursaries took place on the 8th and 9th. 

The candidates came from the following schools : — 

Kalgoorlie 6 

Tipperary 2 

Geraldton 2 

Cannington 2 

Boulder 8 

Gingin 1 

Roeboome Convent 1 

Lake View 1 

Cookemup 2 

For several years past attention has been called to the ^t that manj of our large schools outside 
the Metropolitan Area do not send candidates to the September Examination. 

This year the number of schools competing is larger than in 1903 — nine now compared with five 
then — but there are many large schools still outside the competition. 

The examination was held at the following centres : — 
Kalgoorlie, York, Perth, Eoebourne, Ckraldton. 

I am pleased, on comparing the results with the September Examination of last year, to find that 
there has been some improvement, not only in the number of examinees, but in the percentages. 

Last year 11 were examined, this year 20. Last year the highest percentage was 71, and only one 
obtained more than 70 per cent. ; this year the highest mark is 74 per cent., and three exceeded 70 
per cent. 

Seven candidates were granted Bursaries, three more than in 1903, when four were awarded. 

Cannington School has headed the list, and Tipperary School, which gained the premier position 
last year, again occupies a very prominent position. Cookernup School has taken third place. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the small schools of our State can compete so successfully 
with large schools, such as Geraldton, Kalgoorlie, Coolgardie, and Boulder. 

In the case of Girls', Needlework has been substituted for Geometrical Drawing. 

The following is a list of the candidates to whom Bursaries were awarded : — 
1. Nairn, Estelje D., Cwinington 74 per cent. 



' 



Moorhoose, Henry, Tipperary 
8. Meredith, »Stanley C., Cookemup 

4. Stafford, Eva M. F., Geraldton 

6. Lappin, Francis J., Boeboume Convent 

6. Smith, Harry, Lake View 

7. Darling, Aileen F., Geraldton 



72 
72 

68 
67 
66 
66 
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Pbeth Evening Schools. 



The Perth Evening Schools were examined on Tuesday and Thursday, 6th and 8th December, 
respectively. 



The following are the main figures in the report : — 

Number of indiWdnal stadents at present time 
Number on register of Tarioos olaoseB 

Number examined 

Passed with credit 

Passed 

Failed 

Number present at all during year 

These figures compared with those of last year are as follows : — 

190S. 

320 

242 
130 
244 



Number on roll 

Average attendance 

Number of individual students 

Number of papers worked at examination 



122 
420 
236 

69 
107 

65 
276 



190i. 
420 
264 
140 
236 



I do not propose this year to make any detailed comments on the various subjects of instruction. 
In the 14 previous reports written by me, 1890 to 1903, I have done this at considerable length, and many 
of the critisms and suggestions made in recent years are still applicable to our schools. With respect to 
the subject to which 1 devoted most attention last year, viz., English, I am pleased to be able to report 
that the Formal Grammar was much in advance last year of that in previous years, and the com)X)sition 
of the children gave signs that the teachers were devoting increased attention to this important subject. 

[n conclusion, it is to me a matter of regret that the steady growth of my office work has prevented 
me from giving sufficient supervision to the various schools and classes in the metropolitan district. A 
re-arrangement of the districts has been rendered possible by the appointment of an additional Inspector. 
This re-arrangement will enable me to devote more time to general supervision throughout the State, and 
to look more closely into the working of the classes for manual training and domestic economy, the large 
metropolitan schools, still directly under my charge, the orphanages, and the industrial schools. 



J. P. WALTON. 



24th February, 1906. 
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Report oj Air. J^ U. MoCnllwm, Jriapector of LSf^hooL^, 1904. 



SOUTH- WESTERIf AND SWAK DISTEICTS. 



t ha^e the honour to submit the follomng report on the schools in the South- W^^tem ittid Swan 
DisttricU; — 

There were 64 achoola in operatic a at the close of 1904, 

Ovring to tiie decline in tbe attcndanco the school at Hamelin was closed , and Win hiilf-tinif school 
Bii Wonnerup was moved to Ludlow, four milen distant. 

New schools were opened at Heidelberg, Ljall's Mill, and Caj^el River, Dardanup school was 
re»opened early in tlie year. 

All schiKjIs in opi^ration during tbe jear were visited at least once, and 53 received a 8ei:ond visit. 
A number of private achoola were inspeeUvd. 

Besides my work in my ow7i district I assist-ed the Chief Inspet^tor at the annual inspeL^tiun of 
Perth Boys', North Freinantle Senior, North Freinantle Infants', Subiaco Senior, Buhiaco Infants'; 
Highgat^, Newcastle Street Boys', East Perth Senior, East Perth Infantfi\ and Korth Perth. 

The number of children on roll in the various §chool districts, the average attendance, and the 

number present at the annual inspection visit, were as follow : — 





UtQuuter. 


Snd Qiiiirter 


5(wi Qtuuiw. 


4t Qtutrtw, 


Ymr. 


^1 


^n 














ii 












II 
II 


c ^ 

C Si 


PUtriot. 


It 






■ 3 


ill 


1% 




^8 
II 






ii 


III 


II 


Armadid*.., 


ISS 


139 


104 


Vm 138 


110 


139 


140 


116 


1 
137 139 


119 


140 


112 


119 


3 


QtMm 


aoa 


297 


230 


308 


305 


237 


331 


327 


259 


3CX> 322 


260 


324 1 


257 


251 


3 


Donnybrook 


313 


dU 


24-4 


316 


31tJ 


255 


SlH-i 


319 


261 


303 305 


248 


317 


256 


3t»7 


10 


Jarmhdate 


297 


289 


244 


m-i 


283 


243 


wn 


289 


241 


274 281 


230 


285 


242 


267 


4 


Karridale ... 


134 


132 


85 


124 


126 


115 


133 


127 


115 


103 ill 


97 


127 


107 


105 


4 


Murray 


280 


282 


210 


2&H 


2B2 


20*1 


343 


251 


197 


22rj ; 239 


191 


258 


201 


233 


7 


Perth. South 


579 


bm 


468 


597 


584 


464 


t>^U 


614 


513 


637 ! 645 


532 


608 


499 


501 


4 


»waji 


b44 


560 


448 


688 


m\ 


470 


61 1 


G18 


500 


m% 628 


5^ 


613 


SfJ3 


462 


G 


Vafl3« 


142 


140 


104 


144 


148 


118 


132 


138 


119 


146 1 141 


118 


156 


125 


130 


5 


WeUington 


1.06S 


1,070 


869 


l.fH9 


1,04^ 


874 


l.ORS 


1,058 


906 


1,059 ' 1,068 


916 


1,060 


890 


950 


W 


Totals, 1{>04 


a,033 


3,001 


3,807 


3.772 


3,112 


3,910 


3,B8l 


3.227 


3,817 3,879 


3,253 


3,888 


3,192 


3,285 


m 


TotalsaECKi 


3,06:2 


2,360 1 


3,082 


3,051 


0,134 


8JQ2 


2.620 


3,115 '3.140 keai 


3,126 


2,599 


2,606 


60 



liussc 



The average attendance on the enrolment was 85 per cent., as against 83 per cent, in 190S. 

BOILDIRGS. 

New buildings were erectnd at Lvairgj Mill, Worsley Mill, Jarrabdale No. 6 Mill, Heidelberj^, 
Iton, R^^elands, and Wellin^'tou MilL 

Additions were made to the eiiatinj^ buildings at Buni>urj SL'iiior, Bunbury lufauts*, Guildftjrd, 
Donnjbi'ook* 

The Timber Company ereet<?d ^ooJ school luuMiuifa lit Jarrahdale, VVnraley, and WeUniglon 
Mills, Very suitable residencTes for the teacber^ were also ortHrtinl at the two hitter places. 

Oboanisation. 

The pii8t yem- Ivas k^eu .sjHHMLLily marked by a ^reat iniiai>veuieut in tbe organisation t>f the 
schools. Tbis itn prove nient is shown by the moT\^ iritelligeut grouj^lng of clasaes and tlie correlation of 
the a^djject^ taught* The gnnipiug has made the eouetroctifiii of tiuu^-t^ibles and pro^fraiDmes a naich 
simpler matter than formerly. Tht^ teiteher can conc^^ntrate his work, thus renderiu^^ it more effective. 
In the past, iu schools under one or two teachers, there waa a temlcm-y t^j iJivide the gubjeete and the 
c lasses too minutely, often resulting iu a fruit h^si? attempt on the [uirt of a teaeher to give veri*al 
instmctiou iu two or more subjects to as many difFt^rent classes at the same time. The grouping of 
correlatetl subjccti^ has stmoothed dctwn what appear ■<! to Iw iuHiininmutiible obst^iclea iu the detailed 
syllabus where the whole school way taught by only one i»r two temhers. ScnptunMnoral lessons, civicK, 
history, and geography uiay appear fonnidalilc when ronsnlt^rod as distinct 8iibject« bv a teacher in 
charge of five or sii diffeiieut elasaes, but under a prt^per systi^ni of j.^rtjiipiug aiul correlation tbe diflicultv 
id reduced to a umiinTUm, 
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DiBCIPLIHB. 

The efficiency of a school depends largely on its discipline, and it is always pleasing to visit one 
where the children are taught to be polite, to obey orders promptly, and to speak distinctly. The discipline 
must be estimated principally by the conduct of the children during the visits without notice. On the 
annual visit, of which due notice has been given, the discipline and order are usually good, but the pupils 
have been drilled to look on this visit as a special occasion, when they must ** put on their best 
behaviour." The incidental inspection often reveals a different state of things. Class movements are 
often without system ; there is no recognised signal for changing lessons ; the teacher distributes the 
copy-books, pens, etc., instead of training children to do this work. It is difficult to fiud an excuse 
for this state of things in face of all that has been said and written on the subject. 

In the larger schools the discipline and tone continue to improve. The smaller schools vary 
according to the personality of the teacher. This must always be so in schools where only one teacher is 
employed, and his influence is practically the sole guide for the conduct of the children inside, and, to some 
extent, outside the school. It is only fair to add that the discipline and tone of some of the small schools 
are worthy of the highest praise. 

CLiLSaiFIGATION. 

The schools were classified on the results of the inspection visits, as follows : — 

Very good. 



Picton 

apel (Gooling^p) 



fionbury 

Armadale 

Jarrahdene 

BuBselton 

Cannington 



Banbury Infants' 
Boyanup, North 
Waterons Mill ... 
Ferguson, Upper 
Drakesbrook 
Engliahfield ... 
Mundaring 
Victoria Park ... 
South Perth 



Good, 



Very fair. 



Wellington District 
Donnybrook „ 



Wellington DiBtriet 
Armadale „ 

Karridale „ 

Vaaee „ 

South Perth 



Wellington District 



Murrav 
Donnybrook 
Swan 
South Perth 



Twenty-four schools were classified as fair, 20 weak, and two bad. The classification shows the 
actual condition of the school with reference to work, discipline, and tone. It will be noticed that a few 
of the smaller schools rank high in classification, while some of the larger ones are disappointingly low. 
Of course there are instances where the teacher in charge may not be wholly responsible for the year's 
work, but after making due allowance, the comparison places some schools in an unfavourable position, 
and also shows that even small schools may attain to a high degree of efficiency. 

Bbadino. 

Monotonous and exprt^ssionless reading is still prevalent. Even where there is distinct articulation 
and correct phrasing there is often an absence of any attempt at inflection of the voice. In some schools 
the children maintain the same unvarying monotone in class after class from top to bottom. 
It has often been pointed out that reading may be fluent and distinctly articulated, but at the same time 
convey very little to the mind of the listener if proper emphasis and inflection of the voice are missing. 
This IS one of the principal causes why the sense of the passage is not conveyed to the miod of the 
reader, and accounts for defective explanation of the words and phrases. Where simultaneous reading is 
partially adopted in the junior classes, a natural or conversational tone of voice is seldom cultivated ; 
thus one of tne main objects of this method of teaching is rendered ineffective. Teachers often complain 
that it is veiT difficult to effect improvement in some districts owing to influences outside the school, but 
they forget that the whole tone and manner of reading is acquired in the school, whatever else may be 
learned outside. Instances could be given where a new teacher taking charge of a school has succeeded 
in altering the whole character of the reading within a few months. Aimless lessons without special 
preparation account for the inefficiency of the poorer schools, the lack of interest, the uncertaintv, and the 
guessing on the part of the children. In the smaller schools where, owing to the limited time at the 
disposal of the teacher, silent reading must occasionally be employed, it would be well to train the 
children to give the substance of the lesson in their own words. A more varied selection of books would 
be an advantage in the infant classes. I have sometimes found that children in these classes can repeat 
the words from memory without even glancing at the textbook used. This may be a good exercise for 
the 'memory, but is not the best method of t.eaching reading. 

In justice, however, it must be lulded that, in a large number of schools, the importance not only 
of being able to read the words, but also of being able to understand the meaning of the writer, has been 
recognised, and the results are very gratifying. 
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Abithmstic. 

Last year's remarks on arithmetic apply with equal force this year. There is little change to 
report. The oral and written work are often treated without a thought of their relation to each other. 
In the middle and senior divisions the children should be trained to give an oral statement of the processes 
employed in their written work. Better results may be confidently expec^ted in the senior classes when 
the new syllabus in algebra has been in operation for a year. 

Concrete methods of teaching are not generally followed when dealing with this subject in the 
junior classes. It is sometimes found that the concrete illustrations of measures of length, capacity, etc., 
are kept in the school for show only, and the children have not the slightest idea that the questions set 
have any bearing on the actual objects. A revision of the syllabus in written arithmetic, requiring the use 
of larger numbers in Standards II. and III., would secure greater facility and improve the accuracy and 
rapidity in dealing with numbers. The old tendency to teach large abstract numbers to young children 
has been succeeded by a reaction which possibly carries us t o far in the opposite direction. The concrete 
and the abstract should run side by side in the lower classes. 

Ekolish. 

A decided advance is shown in the teaching of grammar. Analysis and the relation of words to 
one another in a sentence are much better understood by the senior pupils in the majority of the schools. 
Learning by heart suitable passages of prose and poetry is more general than formerly, but in many 
instances the pieces selected possess very little literary or other merit, although there is such a wide range 
from which selections may be made. The association of the words and phrases, and the construction of 
the sentences in the passages committed to memory, play an important part in moulding thought and the 
manner of expressing it in oral and written composition. 

Composition shows steady improvement in the better type of schools, while in schools below the 
ordinary standard very little systematic instruction is given in this subject. The method usually 
adopted consists in setting the children to write a short story which they have read or which has been 
read to them. Often these exercises — useful in the case of younger pupils— are not even corrected by the 
teacher, and are worse than a mere waste of time. Perhaps some of the defects in the written composition 
arise in part from our method of examining the senior classes. In the past, owing to pressure of time 
and other circumstances, the examinations have been, almost without exception, viva voce in such subjects 
as history, English, etc. ; as a natural corollary the teacher would follow on the same lines, and the 
pupils would have no practice in expressing their thoughts and answers in written words. Possibly, this 
accounts for a number of the failures in cases such as the Primary Examination of the University of 
Adelaide, where a written examination is compulsor}'. The children are unaccustomed to express their 
ideas in written sentences, and so stumble hopelessly, or give scrappy answers, even in subjects of which 
they have a fair knowledge. 

If more written answers were required in the quarterly and annual examinations, the extra 
labour would, I think, be amply rewarded by securing more exact knowledge and increased facility in 
expressing that knowledge. Jt would, of course, be necessary for the teacher to correct not only the 
errors in the matter, but also the errors in the composition, and to show how the same ideas might be 
expressed in more suitable language. 

HiSTOBT. 

A more extended course in history was introduced at the beginning of the year. Storied from 
ancient and modem history were taught in the junior classes, and the senior classes studied the outlines 
of the history of some foreign nation in addition to English and Australian history. In small schools, 
however, the course was confined to English and Australian history. In schools taught by only one or 
two teachers it is difficult to find time to extend the teaching beyond this, except so far as stones from 
history are correlated with moral lessons. Very little correlation of this kind was attempted in the past. 
In a few schools the programmes in history were skilfully drawn up, and the pupils showed a good 
knowledge of the main facts taught. 

Natuee Study. 

Excepting in a few schools very little has been done in the direction of a systematic course of 
lessons or in nature study. Object lessons suitable for junior classes are given with more or less success 
in all schools. The introduction of elementary science has been attempted in some instances, but there is 
generally a lack of definite aim in the course followed, and an absence of any attempt to adapt the lessons 
to the locality and the surroundings of the children. 

Nature study should be commenced in the infant classes with a series of object and observation 
lessons based on the local surroundings of the children, and calculated to arouse their interest. The 
lessons should be continued throughout the school, and in the higher classes some systematic method of 
recording the observations introduced. This would naturally lead to the introduction of elementary science. 

Dbawino. 
Drawing is slowly improving in some schools, though, as a rule, this subject has undergone very 
little change during the year. The value of working directly from natural objects and real things 
judiciously selected, and of varying the medium and method of working, is not generally recognised. 
The practice of drawing from memory is more common than formerly, and its value in developing the 
powers of observation is usually acknowledged. 

More brush work proper is now being done and there is less "blob" work. It would be an 
advantage if the brush were more frequently used when drawing from natural objects. When it is not 
convenient to mix up special colour, ordinary ink forms a very good substitute. 
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SOBIPTUBS AND lAoBAL LbSSONS. 

As a rule Scripture and Moral Lessons have been well taught. The introduction during the 
previous jear of a clearly defined syllabus has been followed by a very decided improvement in the 
teaching. The selected passages are usually well committed to memory and should exercise a good 
moral influence on the lives of the children. 

An intelligent correlation of Scripture and Moral Lessons is more generally met with. " Cut and 
dried '* Moral Lessons culled from a text-book have very little if any practical value, and are usually 
regarded by both teachers and pupils as some dull, uninteresting duty which they must struggle through 
and forget as soon as possible. To be effective moral teaching must be incorporated with the teaching 
generally and as opportunity may arise. In one case last year a senior boy wrote a composition based 
on a lesson on duty — given some weeks previously by the headmaster. The lesson had evidently been a 
number of stories giving examples of heroic devotion to duty. The lad recounted a number of these 
stories, and in every instance the person had sacrificed his life to his sense of duty. The central idea in 
that boy*s mind seemed to be that the sacrifice of life was essential to the performance of duty. The 
teacher had not given sufficient thought to the " mental background " with regard to duty which the 
lesson was likely to form on the minds of the children. 

Tbache&s. 

There were very few complaints, and those not of a serious nature, about the conduct of teachers 
during the past year. Unfortunately there are some whose chief aim seems to be to discover the minimum 
amount of thought and energy absolutely necessary in order to retain a position in a State school. Still 
it is pleasing to record that often under trying conditions the teachers have worked earnestly and whole- 
heartedly for the mental and moral good of the pupils in their charge, and have succeeded in gaining the 
esteem and respect of the children and their parents. 

J. H. McCOLLUM, 
2nd February, 1905. Inspector of Schools. 
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Report of Mr. R. Hope Robertson, MA., Inspector of SoJwols, 1904- 



THE EASTERN GOLDFIELDS, SWAN, NORTHAM, AND FREMANTLE DISTRICTS. 



The following table shows the number of children on the roll in the different districts under my 
charge, the aTerage enrolment, the average attendance, and the number present on the day of the annual 
inspection : — 
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From the table shown on the preceding^ P^*^ it will be found that the average attendance in the 
whole distriot was 81*9 per cent of the enrolment, as compared with 79*6 for 1903. 

The average attendance on the Goldfields was 82* 1 per cent. ; in the other districts, 79*6. In 1903 
it was 79*8 per cent, on the Ooldfields, and 78*5 per cent, m the other districts. 

The number of children attending the schools in the Eastern Goldfields is now *5,419, as compared 
with 5,192 in 1903. 

There were 54 schools in operation some time during the jear, all of which were open at the end of 
the jear. 

New schools were opened at South Kalgoorlie on 8th August, Lakeside 5th September, Mt. Sir 
Samuel 25th January, Boorara 5th September ; and Cunderdin and Doodlekine were reopened on 1st 
March and 17th October respectively. 

TsACHEBs' Examinations. 

Twenty candidates and seven monitors presented themselves for examination in December, and 12 
teachers sat for certificates. 

Classification on Result of Annual Inspection visit. 



Very good 

Good 

Very fair 

Pair 

Weak 

Bad 

And one visited for olassifioation only. 

The following schools were classified very good and good : — 

Very Good, 



6 
9 
12 
11 
9 
1 



Boulder 

Do. InfantB* 
Coolgardie Infants' 



Rulong 

Burbanks 

Coolgardie 

Kalgoorlie 

Kunanalling 



Oood, 



JandaVot 
Kalgoorlie Infants' 



Menziee 
Mt. Morgans 
PaddingtoB 
Smith's Mill. 



TSAOHBBS. 

Of the 52 head teachers in these districts 44 are classified and eight are unclassified. Two hold 
A2 certificates, 4 Ad, 15 B1, 4 B2, 13 CI, 6 C2. 

Of the 79 assistants 10 hold Bl certificates, 7 B2. 28 CI, 20 C2, and 19 are unclassified. 

Twenty-four monitors and eight sewing mistresses are also employed. 

ifanttal Training Glasses. 





BoQlder. 


Coolgardie. 


KalgoorUe. 


Number of ohildren passed through class 

Number on roll last school day 

Average enrolment 

Average attendance per day 

Cookery. 

Number of scholars passed through class 

Number on roll last school day 

Average enrolment 

Average attendance per day 


286 

144 

146 

82 

168 
58 
52 
20 


121 
71 
66 
27 


240 

146 

147 

80 

148 
22 
69 
20 



Evening classes have been held at Kalgoorlie and Boulder. Technical school classes were also held 
at Coolgardie and Bonnievale. At the end of the last term there were 45 students on the roll at 
Kalgoorlie, 84 at Boulder, 50 at Coolgardie, and 6 at Bonnievale. 

Besides the ordinary elementary subjects, the following subjects have been taken : — 

Boulder, — Bookkeeping, engine-driving, magnetism and electricity, mechanical drawing, 
shorthand, surveying, woodwork, and dresscutting. 

Kalgoorlie, — Bookkeeping, electricity, shorthand, woodwork, dressmaking. 

Coolgardie, Technical. — Assaying, chemistry, electricity, engine-driving, geometry, mathematics*, 
physics, and woodworking. 

Pof^nievaZe, Technical. — Mathematics, woodworking. 
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IvBPBcnovs. 

In the cswe of Urge schools, well staffed^ well foond, and wdl mttended, and superintended hj 
experienoed teachers who hare their scheme of administration well under control, in^>ection yisits have 
been a ^easnre, although the teachers have, all of thorn, something to learn ; and ahhongh tbej still 
hare fiulT to understand and realise the freedom which the new srstem gires, under which thej can grow 
and expand, in directions which hitherto hare been closed to them. It is not, bowerer, easj to criticise 
the methods emplojed at less fortunately placed schools. At least it maj be easj to criticise, but it is not 
easj to suggest a remedj. 

Thej haye so many differences in their constitutions. They are none of them quite alike, and one 
has to diagnoae each case separately and trj to prescribe for it suitably. It is difficult to do this. If 
each teacher faoef^ the question of alterations in his scheme of work, with the object of more teaching and 
less practising, and if he so groups his classes as to concentrate his ]ess4>ns more effeetiyelj, I am sure the 
result will be more interestiog and productiye teaching, and more intelli;:ent and reoeptiye scholars. 

DRAwnra. 

Frcearm Drawing, which is truly educational, has in many schools been taught with enthusiasm, 
and the correlation of drawing with the other subjects of study such as geography, nature knowledge, 
and manual occupations, has been borne in mind. 

Eyen in language study many important words can be fixed in the mind by drawing the objects to 
which they refer. In tiuie, if properly taught, drawing becomes to children a mode <^ thought-expression. 

Memory drawing has not reoeiyed sufficient attention and there is far too much slayish imitation 
of copies and too little drawing from actual objects. 

The greatest difficulty at present in the subject is to know what to draw. This proUem can be 
solyed if the teacher can realise that the aims of drawing are (i.) the training of the hand, (iL) the 
eye, and (iii.) the aesthetic sense. 

An unsatisfactory feature of the work is the poor character of many of the charts and examples 
use! in the schools. 

Brushwork is becoming more and more popular, and deserredlj so. In some eases rather too 
much has been attempted. 



RKADIVa. 

Beading in many of the laive classes is not so good as it might be. This is probably owing to the 
sise of many of the cLiisses. In tbe^ classt's sufficient time cannot be giyen to the essential points of a 
reading lesson — and whereas the greater part of the lesson should be deyoted to clear and expiessiye 
reading by the scholars, onlj a fraction (»f a large class haye an opportunity of rea^iing a paragraph or two. 

The remedies commonly employed are yery ineffectual — simultane >U8 reading destroys clearness of 
articulation and force of expression — ^iometimes the backward, sometimes the forward receive an undue 
amount of the teacher's care. 

The most effectual remedy for these evils would be the dirision of the class into two drafts, one for 
silent reading, the other for oral work — the two drafts beinif united for quest i*»ning at the close of the 
lesson. The silent rea*:!ers would not be bored by much indifferent oral reading and the others would 
haye a fair chance of individual practice. 

In the Infant cla8ses it is noticeable that a loud and unnatural tone is employed. The children 
should be encouraged to read as ex(»ressiyely as they naturally speak, and n«.>t to shout out or fall into a 
a dull monotone- Plenty of pnictioe at telling stories in their own words, as soon as they can read a 
sentence, will do much to secure this. It is sjteci.illy nev^ssary in these classes to enforce the correct 
phonic sounds of the letters and U» guard airainst the tendency to put a short *• u" S4.»und after b, d, q, p, 
and L If this were done we should not hear the letters of the wonl "tub" sountled as ** ler-ou-ber," 
nor of " cat " as " ker^ter." 

AftiTHnnc. 

Arithmetic in many schools has been well taught, and has receiyed due attention. Concrete 
illustrations haye been used, and consequently children have deriTe«i benefit from the instruction giyen. 
In other schools the instruction, e«}«ecially in the lower standards, was not tr*x»d. Tables bad been 
taught by simultaneous reiteration, and the vhiMren were practically ix>iii milting to memory meaningless 
tables of numbers. The common taMt*s should Iv j'la4.'ed in larire chanA^ters on the walls, so that the 
children could get their table help at any time by an immeriiate gLiai^e at the table form. An abundance 
of calculations soon makes the child familiar with fundamental pRniucts, and altera time he will short- 
cut the princesses by mastering the missmi: links. In many classn^^ms diagrams of cv>ins and number 
pictures had been merely kept f'-r show and not for use. Apj^ratus for the c«-»ncrete teaching of 
arithmetic should always be before the children, and not hidden away in cupboanis. 

COMPOSITIOH. 

Composition is prv>bably the mv^t difficult of all subje\*ts tauirht in our sohix»ls. The youth of the 
children, the ^K>verty of their v^.H'abulary and idtMs,and their small literary ex[«erience, will always be ol>stacle8 
in the way of gvK>d results m this subject, Morei>ver, the rules for writing w^*od ix»mf»osition other than 
those which relate to the syntax of the iudiyidual sentence are nece^^sahly somewhat yague* whilst rul^ 
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for teaching others to write it appear to be alm«)8t non-exi8t.^nt. It is by no means necessarily the case 
that commonplace subjects, such as " How I spent mj last half-holiday/ or " Describe the policeman's 
life/' or " The town you live in." are the best for the purpose. They are wantinf? in interest for the 
children, and are often very hard to write about well. Subjects upon which the teacher can give the 
children interesting information, and can arrange that information under suitable heads, will givQ better 
results both from the point of view of good composition, and also as enlarging the general information 
and intelligence of the children. In the case of letter-writing, the subject should be personal, and not 
academic or scientific in character. Circumstances should be imagined and statements made about them, 
such as would be likely to call for the writing of a letter. It is manifestly absurd to write a letter 
beginning, " Dear mother, iron is a material and is dug out of the earth," and ending, " Saucepans and 
pokers are made of iron. I remain your affectionate son, etc." Tet the children are not infrequently 
required to do this, to teach them the " letter form," as it is said. 

The composition, as finally presented, should neither be a mere list of haphazard, unconnected 
jottings, nor, though the ideas are the same, should they be expressed verboHm alike by every child. 

What is wanted is to encourage original composition on the children's part ; too much is apt to be 
done for them. 

Manual Wobk. 

Apart from the work done in the manual training centres, manual work in most of the schools is 
receiving continued attention. A principal feature of the manual training is the continuation of the 
constructive work and the form and colour studies of the kindergarten, with a gradual approximation to 
the more definite manual training work of the upper grades. 

Part of the aim, therefore, is to use the child's instinct of active research, often applied destructively, 
for constructive and educative ends, and to foster creutiveness, inventiveness, and self-expression. 

Infants. 

In the leading infant schools in my district much improvement is manifested. Formal lessons in 
the three B's no longer form the main portion of the curriculum. Language training is receiving attention, 
and oral composition combined with conversation lessons is practised. Writing in sand in the lower 
grades, and on pap« r with pencil or pen in the upper grades, has replaced writing on slates. The teaching 
for the most part is based upon experience, and the curriculum concentrated on the nature lesson. The 
weak points noticeable in the teaching of infants are too much mechanical instruction, and too many vain 
repetitions of words simultaneously chanted. Mental arithmetic lessons ar9 insufficiently diversified. 
Object lessons are given without proper preparation and often without any object, or any use 
of the blackboard. 

With so much "class-teaching" the unskilled teacher is apt to forget the need of training the 
individual. The result is that the class can answer accurately in arithmetic, t.s., the brightest members of 
it ; the class can read from the blackboard and build words, but the individual cannot. When the infants 
proceed to the upper schools they are tested individually and they frequently feAl in the test. The 
headmaster of the senior school accordingly vot^s the " new-fangled" methods a sham, and longs for the 
time to come again when each child was well drilled in the three R's and ready in attainments and mental 
attitude for the further drill of Standard I. 

E. H. ROBERTSON. 
February 14, 1905. 
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Report of Mr. R. Gamble, Inspector of Schools, 1904- 



EASTERN AND GREAT SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 



T\ie following table sliows the number of children on the roll in the schools under my charge, the 
number present at the first inspection and at the annual inspection visits, and the average attendance for 
tbejciar;— 



Schools. 


Eoll atVi.it of 
Inspection with- 
out notice. 


No. present First 
Inspection Visit. 


No. on BoU 
Annual Inspec- 
tion Visit. 


Na present 

Annual Inspec 

tion Visit. 


Beverley- 










Beverley 


51 


36 


107 


92 


Beverley, East 


... 


... 


... 


... 


Brookton 


26 


26 


26 


26 


Mt. Kokeby 


18 


11 


13 


18 


Totals 


06 


72 


146 


131 


Broome Hill— 










Broome Hill 


47 


87 


55 


89 


Toolbrunup 


... 




14. 


14 


Totals 


47 


87 


69 


68 


Esperanoe— 










Esperance 


... 


... 


86 


78 


Katanning— 

Carrolup 










20 


14 


20 


18 


Cartimeticup 


28 


27 


81 


29 


Katamiing 


107 


91 


117 


103 


Marracoonda 


22 


14 


19 


16 


Mean Mahn 


22 


21 


20 


20 


Moojebing 

Woodanilling 


26 


21 


28 


22 


21 


17 


17 


16 


Totals 


246 


205 


252 


224 


Kojonap — 










Kojonup 


24 


22 


22 


19 


Mourambine — 










Mourambine 






31 


29 


Pingelly 


53 


38 


51 


38 


Taylor's Well 


21 


18 






Wandering 


27 


26 


27 


26 


Westbrook 


... 




25 


20 


Totals 


101 


82 


134 


113 


Narrogin— 










Cuballing 


33 


29 


44 


86 


Narrogin 


100 


76 


123 


96 


WolwoUing 




... 


... 




Tarling 


... 


... 


... 




Totals 


133 


105 


167 


132 


Northam — 










Baker's Hill 






18 


18 


Clackline 


39 


32 


38 


35 


Grass VaUey 


40 


34 


42 


36 


Jennapulin 


2t 


20 


25 


24 


Jurokine 


10 


8 


10 


9 


Malabaine 


36 


33 


38 


36 


Momberkine 


29 


28 


29 


27 


Northam 


333 


267 


355 


307 


Silver HiUs 










Seabrook 


21 


19 


15 


13 


Wongamine 


16 


13 


15 


13 


Wooroloo 


24 


19 


23 


15 


Totals 


672 


473 


608 


633 
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Nuh'bkk' of Childkbk or Boll, vtb. — eontintied. 





Boll at Visit of 

Iiwpectioa witlu 

oat notice. 


No. present First 
Inspection Visit. 


No. on BoU 

Annnsllnspeo- 

tlon VisitT 


No. present 

Annn^U Inspeo- 

tion Visit: 


Plantagenet— 










Albany 


400 


314 


354 


273 


Albany Infants' 


184 


129 


177 


161 


Cnmbrook 


31 


85 


26 


19 


Denmark Mill 


66 


40 


... • 


... 


Frankland BiTer 


• •• 


... 


11 


7 


King BiTer 


17 


* 14 


16 


15 


Kybalnp 


... 


... 


6 


6 


Mt. Barker 


40 


36 


51 


48 


Tenterden 


... 


... 


... 


... 


TotaU 


746 


577 


641 


629 


BaTensthorpe — 










Bavensthorpe 


•• 


... 


60 


40 


Toodyay— 

Bejoording 


25 


23 


26 


26 


Coondle 


21 


19 


21 


20 


Jamperding 


19 


18 


17 


17 


Newcastle 


108 


87 


103 


87 


Toodyay 


15 


15 


17 


17 


Totals 


188 


162 


184 


167 


Wagin- 










Badjanning 


20 


18 


... 




Waffin 

Wedgecam^) 


119 
17 


104 
14 


120 
20 


108 
19 


Totals 


156 


186 


140 


127 


Williams- 










Williams 


29 


25 


27 


22 


Qoindanning 






... 


... 


Totals 


29 


25 


27 


22 


York— 










Balladong 

BaUy BaUy 


15 


14 


19 


19 


24 


22 


27 


21 


Greenhills 


29 


24 


28 


26 


Tipperary 


81 


32 


28 


26 


Qaellington 


24 


19 


24 


24 


York 


174 


148 


171 


166 


York Infants* 


86 


64 


88 


78 


TotaU 


883 


823 


886 


360 



District Boerd. 



BeTorlev 

Broomehill ... 

Esperance 

Katanning ... 

Kojonnp 

Mourambine ... 

Narrogin 

Northam 

Plantagenet ... 

Bavensthorpe 

Toodyay 

Wagin 

Williams 
York 

Totals 



Summary, 



Inspection without notice. 



Boll 



NcJ^nsant. 



Annnsl Inspection. 



BoU. 



No. Present. 



95 


72 


.146 


131 


47 


37 


69 


53 


... 


... 


86 


78 


246 


205 


252 


224 


24 


22 


22 


19 


101 


82 


134 


113 


133 


105 


167 


132 


572 


473 


608 


533 


746 


577 


641 


529 


... 




60 


40 


188 


162 


184 


167 


156 


136 


140 


127 


29 


25 


27 


22 


383 ' 


' ^13 


385 


360 


2,720 


2,109 


2,921 


2,537 



The average attendance was 81*3 on enrolment, as against 77*8 in 1903, which shows a satisfactory 
increase. 
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Bbsult of Annual Inspbction. 

EMceUent, 
Albany Infants' ; also in 1900, 1901, 1902, and 1903, Plantagenet District. 

Very Oood. 

Cartmeticnp Katanninf^^ District 

Coondle ... Toodyay „ 

York Infants* York 

Oood. 

Brookton BoTerley District 

Grass Valley Northam „ 

Cranbrook Plantagenet „ 

Frankland Biver „ „ 

Kybalup „ „ 

Eight were classified as very fair, 19 as fair, 17 as weak, and 1 was Tisited for classification of 
children only. 

The following new schools were opened during the year : — 



Toolbrunap, 21 st January 
Taylor's Well, 8th June 
East BcTerley, 13th „ 
Westbrook, 13th 



Wolwolling, 23rd May 
YarUng, 26th July 
Tenteiden, 19th September 



Torbay Junction was finished before the end of the year, but was not opened. Ewlyamartup, near 
Katanning, was built by the settlers, but the Department was unable to procure a teacher for the salary 
of £&0 for such a small school. Quindanning was closed from 24th June, and Denmark, temporarily, 
from 30th September. 

The number of schools in operation during the year was sixty-three, being an increase of six upon 
last year's number. Forty-six of these schools received two visits, ten one, and the others were either 
closed at the time fixed for the annual inspection, or were opened too late in the year for a visit to be 
paid to them. The Boman Catholic schools, with the exception of the one at Newcastle, and the private 
schools, were visited as usual. I assisted in the annual inspection of the following Metropolitan schools : 
— Claremont, Cottesloe Infants', East Perth, East Perth Infants*, Highgate, Maylands, Newcastle Street 
Boys', Girls', and Infants', Perth Boys', Girls', and Infants', and West Leederville, and conducted the 
Monitor's examination at Kalgoorlie, and the Teacher's examination at Bunbury. 

Manual training was continued at Northam, recommenced at Newcastle, and centres were 
organised at Albany and Wagin. 

Cookery and Housewifery classes were commenced at Albany, under Miss Darby. 

Infant Schools. 

The Albany school was again classified as " excellent." This is the fifth year in succession that 
this school has been awarded this distinctive classification. The York school was awarded the ** V. Good" 
classification this year. 

BUILDINOS, ETC. 

With the exception of the schools at East Beverley, Silver Hills, Wolwolling, Woodanilling and 
Wooroloo, the buildings are Departmental and, as a rule, are in a satisfactory state of repair. 

New buildings have been erected at Torbay Junction, Tenterden, Westbrook, Taylor's Well, 
Toolbrunup, YarUng, and Ewlyamartup. 

The number of applications for new schools shows that settlement along the Great Southern 
Railway is gradually increasing. 

Sites have been chosen and anungements made for the erection of schools at the following 
places :— Aldinga, Mariwongy, Mt. Hardy, Nigalup, Popanying Pool, Tambellup, Wardering Spring, 
Wolwolling. 

At Narrogin a new and more commodious school is being erected on a different site to meet the 
requirements of this growing township. 

Very few grounds remain unfenced, and dangerous timber has been removed. 

Individual teachers have taken a special interest in tree planting, and they are to be commended 
for growing ornamental and shade trees in the play grounds, and fruit trees in their own gardens. 

If only three or four trees were planted yearly by each teacher, what a different appearance our 
grounds would have in the future. I should like to see a special day set apart in each year for tree 
planting, as is done in the neighbouring State of South Australia, where " Arbor Day " is made quite an 
event of the year. Some teachers do make special efforts to impress upon the children the necessity for 
r€^ular and systematic tree- planting, and are careful to utilise all waste water from the lavatories for the 
purpose of watering the trees during the summer months. School gardens and agricultural plots are not 
as numerous as I should like them to be in an agricultural district like the Eastern and Great Southern. 

The best children's gardens were again found at Momberkine, while at Wagin commendable efforts 
are being made to interest the children in this work. 
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BCOI8T1U.TIOV, BTC. 

In rerj few instanoee hare I found that the teachers have shown actual neglect in the keeping of 
the several record books. 

Many teachers take special pains to keep these books neat, correct, and up-to-date, in every 
particular. 

Individual cases, however, still exist where a want of care is noticeable, and where arrears are 
allowed to accumulate. Teachers new to our system and requirements show a want of attention to the 
thorough keeping of the records. 

One instance of falsifying the attendance register had to be investigated. 

Time tables have been more thoughtfully compiled, much greater attention having been paid to — . 

(a.) The proper grouping of standards and subjects. 

(6.) The sequence of lessons. 

(e.) The allotment of time for each subject. 

Programmes of lessons also are improving ; for the work has been better graded, and more fully set 
out in detail. 

Bkading. 
In schools where this subject is intelligently and systematically taught to the infant children, the 
good effects are very noticeable afterwards in the standard classes. Little ones, who are thoroughly 
taught to sound and recognise the consonants and short vowels in simple words, can easily acquire a 
knowledge of the long vowel, diphthong, and double consonant sounds in more difficult words. 

Where word-building with loose letters is combined with the introductory information or 
object-lesson on each type-word, and the simplest drawing of the objects representing these type-words 
the earliest lessons are made interesting and pleasurable both to pupils and teachers. 

In schools where the alphabetic method still forms the basis of the teaching, the lessons are dull, 
monotonous, and uninteresting, and the progress exceedingly slow. Children simply repeat what they are 
told, and are scarcely ever required to make individual efforts themselves. It the hints to teachers 
printed on the inside pages of the covers of the primers were carefully studied and followed, much better 
results would be obtained in such schools. An adaptation of the following method, translated by W. H. 
Payne, A.M., from Compayre's " Lectures on Pedagogy," is recommended: — 

" In the new system of instruction a pretty little illustrated book is given the child. This is 
his first book, and yet it does not begin with the alphabet, but with pictures, as a wheel, 
a nest, or a bat. Above the object, neatly drawn, is the name, written in large letters ; it 
is always a short and easy word, such as Yogel calls a normal word. The teacher speaks 
to his pupils of the object which they see before them, both drawn and written ; and he 
then shows them the characters used to write the name of that object. He next writes 
the entire word on the board, in order to decompose it before their eyes, and make them 
pronounce each vowel by itself, so as to show them how the consonants modify it ; then, by 
a sort of guesswork, he sets them to hunting up a few common words in which are found the 
same sounds, and, consequently, the same letters ; and, finally, he sets them to looking in 
their books, here and there, for characters like those which they have just learned. This is 
the use that is made of the ear and the eye ; that of the hand is its immediate complement, 
and, very often, the beginning is made with this to simultaneously teach reading and 
writing." 

Unfortunately, too many teachers do not carry on the phonic, combined with the look-and-say 
method and word-building in the standards, but rely almost entirely upon the alphabetic and look-and-say 
methods, thereby retarding the progress made in the infant classes. 

In Standard I. some teachers are satisfied if the children read the words accurately, whereas it is 
here and in the senior infant classes that the attempt should be made to teach the children to read in a 
natural tone, and to break up sentences rather into phrases than into single words. If this object is kept 
prominently in view by teachers throughout the standards, then reading cannot fail to become fluent, 
accurate in articulation, enunciation, and pronunciation, and what intelligent reading really is, viz., the 
expression of another person's thoughts exactly as he would have them expressed. Where sound and 
intelligent methods are used, the progress in this subject is very satisfactory. 

Weitino. 

Although attention has frequently been drawn to the proper use of copy-books, cases still exist 
where teachers simply allow the books to be distributed, almost entirely neglecting the scholars engaged 
in the work during the lesson. There is actually no teaching of writing done, and the results as a rule 
are very disappointing. Such cases, however, are fewer in number this year, and I am hoping to soon 
find them non-existent. 

In schools where these books are properly used, and the work carefully supervised and corrected as 
the lesson proceeds, the results are satisfactory, the books are neat and clean, the writing imiform, and the 
copy carefully imitated. 

In a few schools it was noticed at the inspection visit without notice that an insufficient quantity 
was written during a lesson, the children being allowed to sit without occupation during too much of the 
lesson time. The best writing, however, is found in the schools in which this subject is taught by means 
of graded exercises written by the teacher upon the blackboard. 
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The transcription and dictation exercise books have, on the whole, been better superrised, and the 
errors in writing and spelling more carefully corrected. In verj few schools did I have to draw the 
teacher's attention to the omission of the dates when the exercises were performed. The most noticeable 
errors in the script work were : — ^Want of uniformitj in the direction and thickness of the straight lines ; 
roughness of strokes, both up and down ; letters too tall or too short ; curres wronglj formed ; and letters 
not properly joined. 

There is more uniformity in style, but the dictation and composition exercises do not sufficiently 
show that the upright character of the writing lends itself to rapidity and legibility combined. I am of 
the opinion that a slight slope in the writing of from 10 to 15 degrees, generally termed the natural slope, 
ensures a greater degree of rapidity and legibility. 

Abithmstic. 

Eridently the teachers generally are striving to teach this important subject more concretely, and * 
more intelligently. Greater attention has been paid to the teaching of the tables, and the mental work, as 
a rule, has been made introductory to, and an integral part of each written lesson. At the inspection 
visits this year I have noticed less abuse than formerly of the arithmetic cards issued by the Department. 
The teaching has been more graded and systematic, and much more attention generally paid to processes, 
reasons, and correctness of methods. 

The paper pads, used principally for arithmetic in the majority of the schools, distinguish the 
careful from the careless and negligent teacher ; the teacher, who corrects and personally supervises all 
work, from the one who is content with simply reading out the answers, allowing the chUdren to correct 
their own work without his personal supervision ; and expose those who have allowed the work to pass 
without any correction or supervision whatever. Neat work has generally been correct work. The habit 
is still too common amongst some teachers of working sums on the blackboard at the end of a lesson (in 
instances the children simply sitting looking on) witnout previously taking the precaution, by marking 
the work, to find out those who are incorrect, and who alone need guidance or assistance. I hope to see 
less of this kind of almost wasted energy in the future, and eventually its complete cessation. 

Some of the untrained teachers in the small bush schools have studied and taught from the 
manuals so well that the results have been very pleasing. 

In this subject the following is taken from " The Instructions to Inspectors" issued by the English 
Education Department: — 

"In Schedule I., another scheme, marked B, is proposed as an alternative to the ordinary 
standard course. Many experienced teachers believe that the true progression in arithmetic is 
not to be found in advancing from addition and subtraction to multiplication and division, with the 
large numbers often given in sums, but in graduated exercises, beginning with small numbers and 
exhausting all their combinations. Such teachers will take, for example, the number 20, and after 
helping the scholars to count cubes or other objects, will dissect the number, find out in how many 
ways 'it is made up, learn its fractions and aliquot parts, apply it to money, length, hours and minutes, 
and perform all the arithmetical processes, both orally and in writing, which can be dealt with within that 
limit ; higher numbers being reserved to a later stage. A footnote to Schedule I. requires you to 
satisfy yourself that the reasons of arithmetical processes have been properly explained and 
understood. This is a department of school work whicn has been much overlooked. There is in an 
elementary school course scarcely anv more effective discipline in thinking than is to be obtained from 
an investigation of the principles which underlie the rules of arithmetic. It is therefore desirable that 
you should very frequently ask the teacher of the class to give a demonstration lesson on this subject, 
and be should* so work out an example on the blackboard as to make the reason of every step of 
the process intelligible and interesting to the scholars. When children obtain answers to sums and 
problems by mere mechanical routine, without knowing why they use the rule, or when, on receiving a 
question or a problem, they ask, ^ What rule is it in ? ' they cannot be said to have been well instructed 
in arithmetic. 

Dbawiko. 

This is one of the subjects which, when intelligently taught, gives perhaps the greatest amount of 
pleasure to the scholars, and, I may be allowed to add, to the teachers also. In the freearm work there 
has been a better attempt made by some to encourage the senior children to develop and design from the 
elementary forms. Of course this is the most difficult part of the work, but it should be remembered that 
it is the real object of our freearm work, and all teaching should tend towards attaining that object. 
From some practical educational notes on designing by a practical teacher, I culled the following : — " For 
some years the writer has made a practice of allowing the children in the upper standards to make simple 
freearm designs of their own. The plan followed is to get the children to rule in or draw with the 
compasses on their drawing-boards or wall blackboards some geometrical figure, such as a s<juare, oblong, 
senncircle, etc. Each child is then required to fill up this space in accordance with his own ideas. When 
complete the drawing is expected to show thought and purpose, and should be graceful and neatly 
finisned. It is far more interesting, useful, and rational to teach children in this way than to keep them 
always at the task of copying designs from cards or drawing sheets." 

In some schools brush drawing has made advances, and more actual work from flowers has been 
done. This work is to be encouraged, as it will developtirtistic tastes. 

Oeometrical work has improved in the larger schools, but little can be done in the small s<-hools. 
Object drawing is better understood, and taught more from actual and simple objects. In some schools 
this work is still mainly done from pictures, not from actual objects. 
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From time to time rerj yaliutble hints and suggeetions upon the teaching of this subject have 
appeared in the *' Circulars," and I would suggest that these be collected and printed in book form, and 
distributed amongst the teachers. 

English. 

Formal grammar has remained at about the same stage of efficiency. 

Answering in complete sentences by the junior children has been more or less carefully taught, 
but oral composition has scarcely made any advancement. It is looked upon as a most difficult subject 
to teach, and is one that untrained teachers take too little interest in. There are so many common 
things around the children that lend themselves to this teaching that one is surprised to find that scarcely 
any knowledge is shown by the little ones when questioned upon common objects, pictures, etc., in and 
out of the school. 

Written composition in the upper standards is still too much confined to the reproduction of 
'stories told, and it is evident generally that ori^al essay writing has not received the attention that its 
importance warrants. In recitation a better choice of poetry is noticeable in many of the schools, and 
recitation has improved. The following books will be found helpful to teachers anxious to obtain 
suitable pieces of poetir for recitation : — " A Child's Gh^rden of Verses," by R. L. Stevenson, published by 
Longmans, Green, A Co. ; " Poet's Walk," chosen and arranged by Mowbray Morris, published by 
Macmillan A Co. ; " The Qolden Treasury," Series I. and U., arranged by Francis T. Palgrave, published 
by Macmillan A Co. 

Geography and History, excepting in a few of the schools, have not made that progress one 
could reasonably expect. J do not think that geography will improve much until a good and suitable 
book is approved of by the Department, from which up-to-date and interesting matter can be 
obtained by the teachers. 

Scripture. — The teachers as a whole take pains to teach the work set forth in the curriculum 
conscientiously, and in many cases take this as a basis for moral lessons. The definiteness of the present 
programme has helped to make the teaching more thorough in character. 

Nature Study. — In the Principles of Education, by T. Raymont, M.A., the following remarks 
occur: — 

" More recently, and under the impulse of certain educational movements in America, the sort of 
instruction now technically known as '* nature study " has received much attention, and is taking the 
place formerly held by object lessons. Whether the change will be entirely for the better must depend, 
however, upon the precise wav in which the term " nature study " is understood. In some quarters it 
appears to be a revival of object lessons, with all their faults except that special attention is bestowed 
upon natural history. Others base the instruction upon specially prepared reading books, the 
contents of which the teacher is supposed to explain and illustrate— a plan, which, however well carried 
out, is quite at variance with the spirit and methods of the true lover of nature. Another view tends 
to the identification of nature study with elementary science, and therefore, unless most carefully 
interpreted, to the premature use of scientific classification and terminology. Still another -view 
is, that not only is nature study distinct from elementary science, but that it should be quite informal 
and unsystematic, both in its aims and its methods, so much so that it should have no definite place 
in the curriculum, or at least in the time-table; that it should be a recreative subject outside the 
serious Work of the school, and that it should not be subjected to the tests usually applied to other 
branches of instruction. On the whole, the safest course is, perhaps, that of combining regular 
classroom instruction, conducted with the help of suitable specimens and apparatus, with such informal 
expedients as calendars and journals, school excursions, ana junior naturalists' clubs. A course of this 
kind could be more and more connected as years advance, until, when the pupil is about fourteen, 
the time is ripe for a more orderly and exact training in certain branches of elementary science properly 
so called." 

Very little systematic teaching in this direction prevails in my district, but I am hoping that 
greater interest will in the future be manifested, especially as the work is being organised in some of the 
other States. 

Gbnbbal Bbmabks. 

The general discipline, order, and tone continue to be very satisfactory, and there are many evidences 
indicating that the majority of the teachers have been cheerful, kind, and industrious. The country 
teachers as a body deserve well of the community. On the whole they are patient and unobtrusive, and 
do their best for the little ones placed under their charge. They have plenty to do, generally have a 
high sense of duty, and work at times under difficult and trying conditions. 

ROBT. GAMBLE. 
14th February, 1905. 
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Report of Mr. Wallace Clabh, B.A , Inspector of Schools, 190 J^. 
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THE NORTHERN DISTRICTS AND THE BLACKWOOD, 

duri 

are established, and 



I have the honour to present mj report on the schools under ray supervision during 1904. These 
69 in number. The subjoined table shows the localities in which these schools 



the average enrolment and attendance during the past jear : — 
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These numbers show an increase on last year's figures in enrolment of 218, and in attendance of 
2. The percentage of attendance shows a distinct improvement. 
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Ehiri&ji; tbe jear tbe flchoob at Lake Austin^ Korlup, and Upper Chitteniig were doaed owing to 
tnsuificieDt Dcimben. New schoola were opened at Beediboro', Wannamal, Scotabrook, Meekatliwra* 
Mardo, and Oreenbiuhes Mills. 

IvspscnoM. 

Of the Mchoolt doe for annual inspection (58) all were dnlj examined with the exception of 
Darradop. Owing to the death, bj accident, of the Headmaster a daj or two before the date of mj fisit 
the examination had to lapse. 

In addition to this formal riiit, second risits of inspection without notification to the teacher weie, 
paid to 46 schools. 

The following Convent Schools were ahK> inspected : — G^eraldton OonTent, ConTent High School 
St. John's Con rent, St. Thomas', Central Greenoogh, Cue Convent School, Day Dawn Convent SdiooL, 
Noribampton Convent. 

Dunn^ the jear I assisted at the inspection of the following schools in the Metropolitan area : — 
Beacontf field Infants', Cottesloe Senior, Fremantle Bojs', Fremantle Girls', Fremantle In^uita', North 
Fremantl^, Highgate, Highgate Infants', Leederville, Leederville West, Majlands, Newcastle Street Boys', 
Girls*, aud Infants' Schools, Perth Bojrs', Perth Girls', Perth Infants', Perth East, North Perth, 
Plymptoo, gubiaco, Subiaco Infants', White Gum Valley. 

As a result of the inspection visits the schools in my district were classified as follows: — 
Good, 6; Very fair, 7; Fair, 20; Weak, 16; Bad, 6. Two were visited only for classification of 
scholars. Putting this in another way, 33 schools were up to or above standard, 16 slightly below, and 
6 very unsatii^factory. Of the 22 schools that failed to reach standard it is noteworthy that net one is in 
charge of a trained teacher, and only 8 of the 22 teachers have any certificate. Ten out of the 22 schools 
were not weak last year, and it is significant that they are all in charge of new teachers. Again, of these 
22 mhfyoh 21 are schools of our smallest class. Combining all these facts, one may note that (i) it is in 
the imall hanU schools that the weaknesses occur, and (2) it is these schools that necessarily carry the 
lowest salarieB, and therefore attract but the poorest class of teacher. The salaries paid to these teachers 
vary from dt60 to JB160 per annum. 

It is hut fair to state that a number of them do their best, and succeed very fairly in imparting 
a know led jL,^' of reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic. At the same time it is regrettable Uiat so 
few of our wti4tk teachers seem to have any desire to improve. The Department proposed holding a summer 
school much on the lines I recommended in my last report, and met with but very little encouraging 
respoDS4^ rri»m the teachers for whom such classes were specially intended. For instance, only three out 
of the 22 noted above applied. Under the circumstances one can only consider that the other 19 are 
iatit»fied to go on with their existing limitations in practical skill. 

More frequent inspection visits will do much to raise the character of the work in these small 
schools, hut under existing circumstances it is impossible, owing to the amount of travelling that has to 
h*2 doDr^f to vieitas frequently as one could wish. 

The " Good " schools for the year were: — North Biodooo (Mr. Brown), Glen Lynn (Miss Jones), 
Greenbushtifl (Mr. Jas. Flanigau), Eimipp (Mr. Milligan), Nannup (Miss Hamilton), Middle Swan 
(Miss Horrigan). 

Tho following schools also deserve creditable mention for the work done, often under difficult 
circumstances :■ — Cue, Day Dawn, Lennonville, Mingenew, Midland Junction Infants', Indarrie, Marbro. 

BuiLDiKos, Grounds, btc. 

There are now only one or two schools unsatisfactory in this respect, and provision is being made 
to remedy the defects. In all the other cases the department has erected schools of a very comfortable 
and suitable character. The lighting, ventilation, and equipment are exceedingly good in even the 
imalleflt of the bush schools. Nothing has been left undone to secure that the work shall be carried out 
uuder the beet possible conditions. 

Unfortunately a large number of the teachers are debarred, owing to climatic causes, from doing 
much to beautify the grounds, but in the Midland district and in the Blackwood tree-planting and flower 
gai-dens are ^neral. The teacher at Mingenew (Mr. John Flanigan) deserves special mention for the 
interest \w hits excited in horticulture among the children, and for the very ueat school gardens. It is to 
be hoped that wherever possible systematic cultivation will be taken up and the planting of shade trees be 
made more general. 

Mr. Williams of the Moon^onooka school continues to maintain the best experimental agricultural 
plots in my district. Distinctly good work of a most useful type is being done. 

More might still be done towards increasing the comfort of the teachers* quarters. A number of 
married tt^ut-'iiers still have to be content with two smt^ll rooms, and part of the school verandah (often 
quite expotied^ as a kitchen. 

Discipline. 

I have again to report favourably upon the general tone and discipline existing in the great 
majority of the schools. Harsh and repressive discipline is very rarely met with. Given a teacher with 
firm chameter, it almost always follows that improved methods in teaching are productive of improved 
discipline. The excitation of interest in the work naturally secures an attitude of attention and willing 
co-operation on the part of the children. 
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Complaints have been practicallj non-existent ; if anything, there is occasionally a tendency to 
allow a little too much self-assertion on the part of the children. Encouragement of the individuality of 
the child and the proper developm^it of his will are essentials, of course, but it is the vnU to do riqJU and 
not self-win that tne teacher has to insist upon. The child cannot be allowed to study merely what he 
likes. 

Ikstbuction. 

The quality of the instruction given may be estimated to a certain degree by the classification of 
the schools cited above. The district contains a very large proportion of small schools, aud naturally these 
schools are under charge of teachers holding our lowest grade of certificates. A number are without any 
certificates at all. Clearly, then, one can hardly expect to find the best methods in operation or the teachers 
in these cases as well equipped as one could wish for the work of our extensive curriculum. It is pleasing 
to be able to say, however, that in spite of these limitations, the instruction given in Beading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Drawing, Grammar, and Geography is, on the whole, eound. The task of finding 
teachers willing to go to these ** out-back ** schools, at salaries in very many cases not equal to those paid 
to labourers in the city, is not an easy one, and it is therefore the more satisfactory to think that, in spite 
of certain limitations in other respects, the rudiments of education are being placed within the reach of 
children even in the very remote districts. 

Though it is difBcult to see what subjects to exclude from our present curriculum, I feel that in 
provisional and half-time schools the excision of some of the less essential subjects would lead to greater 
efficiency in others, owing to the extra time which might thus be placed at the disposal of a teacher, 
who, though only in charge of about a score of children, has nevertheless three different groups of classes, 
as well as infants, to teach. 

In the larger schools in this district the work generally has been satisfactory in all subjects. In 
these schools the staffing is becoming more efficient, and the work 6t the Training College and monitors' 
classes, by improving the mental equipment of the young teachers, will ultimately raise the work in the 
schools to a still higher standard. 

Of the work done in the various subjects, I beg to report as follows : — 

BSADIKQ. 

This is generally satisfactory throughout the district. The work is, however, better relatively in 
the lower classes, where the mechanical elements are more pronounced, than in the upper classes, wbere 
the finer work that is the outcome of good methods is so necessary. A good deal of the falling off in 
these classes is, I think, attributable to the somewhat unsuitable reading matter put into the haiids of 
children. At times the subject matter is of very little interest, and frequently written iu English that 
is top difficult for thorough comprehension by children. The new series that the Department has adopted 
should prove in every way beneficial. If a child is to read with intelligence and natural expression, he 
must be given subject matter of interesting character and suitable to his stage of mental development. 

The abuse of simultaneous reading is now rarely encountered, though there is still too much 
reliance placed upon pattern and imitation reading — a process which may easily become imeducative. 

Wbitino. 

In my last report I mentioned that, owing to a change to the upright system having been 
adopted some years before, the writing had somewhat retrogressed. I have very carefully inspected the 
work in this subject this year on that account and cannot yet speak with satisfaction. The children can 
produce very neat aud good writing indeed in the upright style when given unlimited time, but this system 
of writing appears to me to fail when the pace of an ordinary letter or dictation test is imposed. The 
preservation of perfectly upwright writing under these conditions appears to be difficult for children, and 
one finds not infrequently a slope either to the right or left continually creeping in, which mars the 
uniformity of the writing. I still hesitate, in view of expert evidence, to pronounce against the system. 
The fault may still lie iu i*he fact that many of the teachers are apparently unable to adapt their own 
handwriting to the new style, and consequently the children, with their usual imitativeness, copy the 
teacher at times. I have very little hesitation, however, in saying that, as far as my own experience goes, 
the writing that the upright series has so far produced is not as good for ordinary rapid writing as that 
which was secured by the system that it supplanted, viz., a semi-upright, with a slight slope of 10 or 15 
degrees. 

Abithmetio. 

This is probably the most difficult subject for result purposes that the teacher has to handle, and, 
on the whole, better work has been done this year than last. The aim of the curriculum in our schools is 
throughout to make the subject intelligible. Long meaningless numbers are purposely excluded from the 
work of the junior classes, so that the child may he able to understand, in the problems he is set to do, the 
meaning of the figures he is handling. One result of dealing with comparatively small numbers has, 
however, been that accuracy in mechanical operations has not been as good as could be wished. More 
use should be made of the ordinary rapid test« for accuracy. In the tables and mental arithmetic the 
work is not so satisfactory. The concrete is still insufficiently used, and so one finds children using words 
(e.g., gallon, link, litre, etc.) for objects of which they have no direct experience, and which are therefore 
^ttle more than mere sounds. '' For every idea of relation,*' says Lloyd Morgan, " we must have a basis 
in practical experience." The attempts of even senior children at times to actually demonstrate what a 
rod, or a chain, or square yard, etc., really signifies, shows that this "basis in practical experience" is 
often absent. 
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The suggestion nude in mj lajt Annual Report aa to the desirablenes of eo-ocdinating oar 
■■fhfmifii i1 work in the ichooU. and introducing the stadj of Algebra and OennetiT from the Rfth 
Btandard haa now been adopted in aQ the Urge aehooU, and« in the haada of capable teachers, the nev 
ayDaboa shoold be prodoctire of a better cl^tas of work in the npper standards 

Dbawivo. 

The remarks made in mr kat report are still appiieable. Conaiderabie impiovemeai haa reanhed 
horn the insistence upon properlj graded and correlated achetnes betng drawn op. Drawing shoold giie 
the power to repreaent anj forms that come within our enrironment, and the best s ilaings of drawing are 
those which maJce most of the material that is to hand. There seems to be no excose for the ajstem of 
dfsving from copies and nothinir else, and one notes with satiafaetion that object diawinit ia now in 
afanost all schools drawing from the actoal object as seen. Designing is stiU a weak part of thesohject — 
■eeessarilj so, perhaps, tor the power to create original designa b not possessed bj the manj. More 
eoold, howerer, be done if srsti^matic cooraes were giren. A good teaching scheme dioald show whcrerer 
possible how the work for the month in Nature Stodj and the drawing of natural forma haa been utiliaed 
m eonrentionabaed form aa a iNuis of design. 

NATvmn Stuui. 

Bot little has jet been done in this branch of edocational work ; more coold hardlj, as jet, hare 
been expected. Bj manj the subject is regarded somewhat in the lifi^t of an extra. The admirable 
manner in which it serres to ritalise and raise to a higher plane of educational Taloe the subject of brush- 
dxawing is in danger of being orerloooked. There is no part of mj district in which animal, inaect, or 
Tegetable life suitable for intelligent studj is not abundantlj in eridence. Were Nature Stodj taken op 
on good lines, the monotonous repetition of blob forms and stereotjped geometrical deaigns in the Innsh- 
work of the upper standards would gire place to wmk of a more interesting, more instmctrve, and more 
sdeatific character. For Nature Stodj means exercise in obeerration, in deduction, in experiment ; the 
knowledge gained is real knowledge ; it comes first hand to the child, and from that knowledge he can 
gain ao iotelligent appreciation of the phenomena of life and of scientific method. His notes need not 
consist of tabulated lists alone, for be can use both his drawing and his bmshwork to set forth graphicatlj 
what he has obaerred, and thus these subjects are lifted from the status of more or less mechanical 
occupations to an exercise of much higher intellectual ralue. 

It is to be hoped that whererer possible intelligent courses in Nature Stodj will in future find a 
place in the woric of our better schools and supersede much of the unsjstematised woric in object lesson 
drawing and bmshwork that exists at present. 

HiBTOST. 

Of the work in history I can onlj write in terms of moderate satisfaction. The methodologj of 
the subject has not received adequate studj on the part of the teachers, and conseqoentlj one often 
finds a series of more or less disconnected facts considoed as historj. There has not been sufficient 
stress laid upon derelopment in historical studj. The great movements that hare influenced the destinies 
of our race hare often not been treated with sufficient regard to causes and ultimate results, but rather v 
isolated facts. Geographj, too, has not plajed sufficient part in the teaching of historj. Manj parts of 
geographj could be better comprehended if thej were explained in connection with those historical events 
to which thej give rise. The converse is also true, " Uistorj should be brought down to earth and k^t 
there." 

There has also been considerable misuse in the matter of historical dates. The pendidum has 
swung from the old extreme of learning multitudinous dates to the other extreme of hardlj learning anj. 
Dates must, however, alwajs plaj an important part in the studj of histoij, so that erents maj be kept m 
position. The teacher has to use judgment as to what dates are necessarj. The date of the mo^ 
significant event in an important movement should certainlj be memorised. " Dates that are famous 
should be remembered because th^ are famous. The Frenchman has as much reason to be shocked at 
ignorance of the meaning of 14th J ulj as the American of 4th Julj." 

There has also been on the whole an under valuing of the educational importance of historj and the 
time allotted to the studj of it has not been commensurate with its value. It was the opinion of Ziller, 
one of Herbart's leading disciples, that historj not merel? has " the greatest practical value in bringing 
about the moral revelation of the world in the mind of the child,*' but also that " it maj serve as the core 
of the school studies at everj stage of education except the lowest, since the development of the child and 
the development of the race roughlj coincide." What our teachera need to keep in mind is that historj should 
open to the child the realitj of the world in which he dwells, so that he maj more completelj enter into 
its life and obtain a clearer consciousness of what he is himself. If this end is to be attained, it cannot 
be through the medium of a mere chronicle of deeds, with the addition of numerous names and dates. 
The bare isolated fact means little ; its significance must be studied from the causes which made it 
possible and in conjunction with the consequences to which it gave rise. 

A new sjllabus comes into operation in 1905, which gives to historj the prominence it deserves, 
and which, if inteQigentlj used, should prove most beneficial in promoting the mental and moral 
development of the children in our schools. 
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GXOOBAPHT. 

The work in this subject is generallj sound and the methods are, in the majority of cases, intelligent 
ones. Far more correlation has been apparent than was the case last year, and in the lower standards 
the method of using out-door lessons and concrete illustration, which has been strongly recommended by 
the Department, has resulted in a general advance. There are still some teachers who have not yet 
broken awav from faulty methods, but they are happily a small minority. The one part of the subject 
which is still in need of great improvement is the scale plan, and map drawing. I have found many 
teachers allowing children to draw plans of the room to scale when the children had but the vaguest 
notions of what a plan really represented and what scale drawing meant. The drawing of the plan 
of the room to scale has been intended as the application of a long series of lessons beginning with plan 
drawing of the simplest objects, then the introduction of simple whole-number scales, then the application 
to these easy plans of easy fractional scales (^. | for example), and finally the consideration of the plan 
of the room. Really the drawing of the latter is the work for the latter half of the school year, yet I 
have found teachers attempting to teach this work in the first quarter. 

In mapping, also, much of the work is faulty. The maps are often either too elaborate or too bald. 
One teacher loads the map with a host of unnecessary detail ; another omits much that should be inserted. 
The mistake is really due to the arbitrary dissociation of the mapping from the geography lesson. If ten 
minutes were allowed at the conclusion of each geography lesson for the insertion in maps by the children 
of what they have just been taught (i.e., if the map were made a sort of graphical representation of the 
lesson) the extremes noted above would be avoided, and the subject be given an educational value. At 
present mapping is too often a mere copying process from an atlas, and the child, in consequence, makes 
entries which are often meaningless. Names do not constitute geography any more than isolated facts 
make history. 

Too much time is also spent over the insertion of numerous meridians and parallels, and the 
memorising of the numbers of these in one year, only to be forgotten the next. Certain lines should be 
inserted, e.g., equator or the tropics, or the meridian and parallel of the capital and of the town in which 
the school is held, but more care must be taken that the real significance of these lines is comprehended. 

English. 

This subject really falls under two heads — formal grammar and composition. A general advance 
has been the rule in both departments of the subject. In the purely gramaticai part of the work this 
advance is more marked than in the case of composition. I attribute this to faulty conception on the part 
of most of the teachers of the aim of formal grammar. Too often it is treated as a subject apart ^m 
composition, whereas the attainment of correct composition is really the main reason for the teiEu^hing of 
formal grammar. Our scheme provides for the teaching of oral composition from the lowest classes and 
the introduction at the Fifth Standard of written composition. It has been my experience that the oral 
composition lesson is one which causes considerable trouble to the teacher. It is rarely that I have heard 
a really good lesson given in this subject when inspecting the various schools. And yet there seems to 
be no reason why this lesson should not be one of the most interesting and useful in the whole of our 
curriculum. I think that the reason why oral composition is not yet a strong subject in our schools is to 
be found in the fact that it is a subject which calls for the best effort and skill that the teacher has. It 
needs forethought and careful preparation if it is to be lifted out of the stereotyped formalism into which 
there appears a tendency to allow it to drift. There is something wrong with the teaching method when 
we find a child who is able to converse fluently and intelligently with other children in the playground 
unable to string together a few simple sentences into a little connected whole when in class. The 
reason is probably that in the one instance he speaks naturally and without the consciousness that he is 
really doing oral composition, whereas in the class he is self-conscious all the time when talking before his 
class mates, and the ver^ effort of watching over his words produces the stilted, disconnected style so 
frequently noticed. Obviously this should not be the case, and that it is so should lead all teachers who 
are sufficiently seized of the very great importance of the subject to earnestly re-consider their methods. Too 
often one finds this subject, instt^ of being made the means of training the children to express themselves 
clearly, naturally, and correctly by means of interesting quarter-hour eauseriea with the teacher, degraded 
to the dull, uninteresting level of a species of drill lesson in which, upon a stereotyped mechanical 
framework of the teacher's, the children hang equally stereotyped, unnatural, mechanical pattern-sentences. 
The task (in most cases an utterly interesting one) of describing some object in the room has been 
overdone. Composition is such an excellent subject for correlation that no teacher should be at a loss for 
interesting subject matter. But not only is the matter of the composition work often poor, the /arm is 
equally unsatisfactory. But few teachers have succeeded in training the children to describe an incident, 
for instance, with proper regard to the preservation of correct sequence in presenting the points of the 
story. In the written composition of the upper classes, also, one is struck by the poverty of vocabulary 
that the exercises often exhibit, clearly showing that many words that the children are able to read and 
spell correctly are not really ** acquired ;" that is, do not become part of the child's stock upon which he 
can draw when he wishes to express himself. Then again, the sentences are often childish in their 
structure, even in the case of pupils in the upper classes. For this defect two causes can easily be 
assigned — 

(a.) Lack of reading good and suitable works in the school library. 

(h.) Absence of direct instruction. 

Too often the subject for the composition lesson does not receive any preliminary discussion with 
the children, and too often real teaching lessons in the art are not given. I have very rarely found any 
system worthy of the name in operation in the schools ; the children are too often expected to learn 
intuitively how to compose. Much more must be done by the teacher than at present. The characteristics 
of a reallv good sentence should be explained -, lessons in punctuation should be regularly given; exercises 
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■honld be set in the variation and expansion of a sentence ; the correct ase of the preposition should be 
noted ; the use of appropriate simile, metaphor, etc., should be encouraged ; and in the highest classes the 
characteristics of a good style should be shown by illustration from the masterpieces of literature. 

Professor Meiklejohn states that " Oral composition ought to be begun as soon as the pupil can 
read, and written composition as soon as the pupil can write. Both are but two simple forms of one 
mental act — the act of expression." I quote this as I wish to urge the introduction of written as wdl as 
oral composition in our third and fourth classes. There really seems no valid reason why children of nine 
or ten years of age should not be required to write, as well as'speak, correct sentences, and ultimately to 
combine these written sentences into an easy little connected whole. At present the dissociation of written 
and oral composition appears purely arbitary. 

Objkot Lsssons. 

In the upper standards it is satisfactory to Imow that in the larger schools science teaching is 
becoming more general. There should be no reason why simple experimental science should not be 
taught in every school. The importance of this subject can hardly be overstated, for the training which 
a connected course would give the child in observation, experiment, and inference, and for the 
acquisition that such courses make possible of the knowledge that comes from experience rather than 
that which is contained in books alone. Direct sense perception of things will naturally produ(*e a 
stronger impression than verbal description, and experimental science gives this direct sense impression. 

In the lower classes the object lessons are, as a rule, given on better lines than formerly, though 
there is still too little attention given to setting out the work in distinct " courses." For instance, one 
still finds occasionally such incongruities as a lesson on the " potato plant," followed by one on the 
" elephant," or some other utterly disconnected subject. The total absence of associating links with other 
lessons thus caused is opposed to all the rules of good teaching. 

Makuix Tbaihivo. 

Some form of manual training is given in almost all the schools in any district, with very fair 
success. As a rule, clay modelling is taken in the lower classes and cardboard modelling in the upper. 
At Midland Junction and Day Dawn woodwork is taken with success. 

Oboahisatioh. 

The work in organisation is improving each year. The close inspection given to the time tables 
and grouping schemes is bearing fruit in increased efficiency in the working of the classes. The drafting 
of the programmes of work is also more skilfully done, though very much more attention will have to be 
given to this part of the work if our curriculum is to secure adequate interpretation. 

Registration has, with two or three exceptions, been carefully attended to. 

Tkaohsbs. 

I have to record once more my appreciation of the work of most of the teachers in my district. 
One of the most notable features of modem times is the great advance that has been made in education 
all over the world. It is now almost a commonplace to assert that to be great a people must be educated, 
and what is meant by being educated is now more clearly and scientificaUy defined than was the case a 
few years ago. The loading of the mental storehouse with a heterogeneous mass of ill-assorted fiu^ts will 
110 longer do : we have to aecure the harmonious development of the various human beings — body and 
soul— that are entrusted to our charge. The responsibility is a heaw one : the teacher who does not feel 
it so is unworthy of his calling. And most of our teachers do, I tiiink, seriously regard the great work 
that has been given to them : there is evidence in many a back-blocks school of patient painstaking effort 
on the part of the teacher to do his duty. That duty demands self-sacrifice ; the giving up of much of 
the time out of school hours to reading and preparation : the isolation from kindred spirits and the 
oft-times unappreciated effort. With such men and women to deal with, the inspector's work of criticism 
and adrice becomes a pleasant task. Mere examination results can never truly record their work in its 
fulness; the character-building which they are responsible for, and the moral force which they create will 
eventually tell in the progress and activity of the future citizens of this State. 

WALLACE CLUBB. 
8th February, 1905. 
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Report of Mr. W. J. Rooney, B.A., Principal of the Training College, 1904. 



I have the honour to submit the following Report upon the work of the College during 1904. 

During the College year, which closed on the last day of August, 52 students, classified as under, 
were in attendance : — 



StadoBtB. 


Mea. 


Women. 


Total. 


OftheSrdYear 

„ 2nd 

M l8t „ 


6 
6 

4 


12 

8 
17 


17 
14 
21 


Totals 


16 


37 


52 



Compared with the previous year the tptal shows an increase of 40 per cent. The number of 
students giuduating from the College and passing thence into the schools was 17; a very handsome 
increase over last year. 

Twenty students have been admitted since, so that the present numbers, as shown in the table 
below, exhibit a still further increase. 



Btodenta. 


Mmi. 


Women. 


ToteL 


Of the 8rd Year 

.. 2nd „ 

» l8t 


6 

4 
4 


8 
17 
16 


14 
21 
20 


Totals 


14 


41 


65 



Thirty-nine students are in residence, and five of the non-resident women are anxious to become 
resident ; but, unfortunately, the limited dormitory accommodation prevents me for the present from 
accepting as resident any more women students. 

Of the seventeen students who passed from the College in August, the following obtained the 
highest classification possible :— E. M. Potts, U. F. G. Brockway, C. Menz, W. H. Eockliff, T. Harper, 
H. Anderson, L. Stone, A. Manning, and M. Cameron. Eight gained CI. 

Thk Building and Oboukds. 

Althoufi^h palatial in its appearance and comfortable in its arrangements, the building lacks a. few 
of the essentials of an up-to-date college. An additional dormitory for women students is much needed, 
as applications for admittance to residence exceed the accommodation, notwithstanding that the " hospital " 
has been converted into a sleeping room. None of the classrooms are sufficiently large for a well-equipped 
science room. Probably we shall have to be content with the room used for the purpose at present, 
although it can scarcely give full satisfaction to the lecturer and his students. The common room it also 
too small for the present numbers. It should be stated, however, that in many respects the College 
possesses many advantages superior to those found in any similar institution in Australia. 

The students have taken increased interest in the grounds and the trees planted therein. Notwith- 
standing the care bestowed upon them, many of the trees make but poor progress, as the intensity of the 
prevailing winds sadly affects their growth. The women students maintained attractive flower gardens 
during spring and the early summer, but through lack of water and thorough reticulation, the gardens are 
bright periodical shows rather than permanent beauty spots. Its position on the very edge of a reef of 
sharp-pointed rocks, combined with faulty construction, renders the boat and bathing house the only 
failure in connection with the college. 

Life within the Collsoe. 

The health of the students continues to be extremely good— not a single case of serious illness 
occurred during the year. Outdoor exercise has been more genera), and the various clubs, owing to their 
better organisation, have been more successful than in former years. In their cricket, tennis, and football 
matches the College teams have been especially successful 

A Literarv, Debating, and Reading Club has just been established. Several ladies and gentlemen 

Srominent in the spheres of Letters, Arts, and Science in Perth have consented to deliver addresses, or to 
iscuss selected subjects. The chief aim, however, is to so widen the reading of the students that they 
may always " approve of things that are really excellent." 
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The system of self-gOTemment organised bj mj predecessor continiies to prore effectiTe as a 
of maintaining discipline, and inyaloable from the point of Tiew of self -training in responsibilitj. 

It has been mj aim and that of the teaching staff to make the students happj and oootented 
daring their staj at the College. Bj her skilfal direction of the domestic side of the college Mrs. PfailHpa 
has done much to lighten the efforts. 

Thx CiTRKIC17LUM. 

Bat few changes have taken place with respect to the carriculam* It has been found necessaiy to 
dcTote a Terj great part of the time set aside for English to the direct teaching of C<nnposition, for of aU 
subjects this, perhaps, appears to have been most neglected in the earlj educaticm of the students. Few, 
too, have read aught else than the elementary text-books used in \}b» schools. Oeometrr is still taught 
from the practical side, and every effort has been made to show the interrelaticm existing between 
Arithmetic and Algebra. Trigonometry was taken up as an additional subject by the men and Algebra 
by the women — in both cases with gratifying results. Graphic methods haTe been used fredy throughout 
the mathematical teaching, not only for their value ftr $e, but with a view to the assistance they 
render the teacher in his special work. The scope of the women's studies was enlarged by the additim 
of Elementary Science. The men still take science at the Technical SchooL By means of excursions* 
which have enabled the lecturer to exhibit nature as she is and to show things in their natural and true 
euTironment. the lectures in Physiography have been invested with an added interest not possible in the 
class-room. The teaching in this subject has been made more explicit in pUces through the kindness of 
the Government Astronomer who, besides welcoming the students to the Observatory, allowed the use of 
some of his instruments and cleared away during the course of short explanatory lectur^;tes several of 
the difficulties which had occurred to his listeners. It is purposed during the currency of the present 
year to increase the value and add to the realism of the teaching within the College by some practical 
work in the way of recording cloud conditions, rainfall, the readings of the thermometer and baxometer, 
and the rate of the wind. These records will be graphed and preserved for future comparisons. 

Since August lectures in Domestic Economy have ceased, but with the arrival of a successor to 
Miss Devitt the work will be resumed. 

Mr. Hart, the Organiser of Manual Training Classes continues to instruct the men students in his 
special subject. The successful character of the teaching may be seen in the results, for all 3rd year 
students passed in Manual Training, Theory and Practice, with credit and receiyed certificates in that 
branch of formative education. Mr. Bailey has retired from the position of lecturer in Music, owing to 
removal to the goldfieids. The staff and students alike regret the loss of a capable and earnest lecturer ; 
Mr. £. E. Griere, will succeed him. Successful teaching in Elocution and voice production has been 
given the students of the Srd year by Miss Muriel Matters. 

Tux Makiho of thb Tsachsb. 

In the matter of primary education Western Australia ranks high among the States of Australia, 
and it is her bounden duty, not only to maintain the high standard of the present and past, but aJso to see 
that there is no standing stilL In the widening of the outlook of the students in the profession they have 
adopted, bv placing before them a right conception of education — its basis and its ideals — and by sending 
forth teacners placed in a right attitude towards future development, the Coll^^ should play an 
important part in attempting to carry out this duty. These views have guided me in my work, and in 
every endeavour I have always found the ready and hearty co-operation of the students, even in instances 
where the youth of some has been a natural bar to the full appreciation of the basic principles which 
underlie aU education. 

During the year special efforts have been made to impress the higher functions of the kindergarten, 
and to oppose the mere mechanical and formal use of the Froebelian gifts. In this effort much assistance 
has been given by the lecturer in kindergarten (Miss Alder), whose enthusiasm is reflected in the students 
and in their practical teaching. 

I have striven to make my theoretical instruction within the College bear closely upon the practical 
work without ; the latter should bear the impress of the former. It is, therefore, with regret, that I have 
to point out that the inadequacy of the means provided the students for associating principlee with practice, 
for exercise in class management, and for observation of other teachers, has been a source of graye anxiety 
to me during the past year. 

Most certainly the College has not received that help in the way of practice in adjunct schools 
which I anticipated as the natural and understood condition when I accepted the responsibility associated 
with the making of the teacher. 

As the building of a practising school within the College is a matter of early accomplishment, it is 
unnecessary to dilate further upon past neglect. My earnest hope is that the College School will be 
ready in time to be of service to those students who pass from us in August next. 

To make good the deficiency during the past year, the willingness of several of the head teachers 
of the Perth and Premantle schools to grant opportunities to the students for practice has been eagerly 
and freely made use of. In these schools the students have seen some diversity in methods, but the 
experience has tended to give width of view more especially as all are aware 'that while methods should, 
and do, bear fche stamp of the teachers* personality, principles must be attended to by all. To the heads 
of the schools visited I have to express sincere thanks on behalf of the students and myself for valuable 
assistance freely rendered. 
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The future is distinctlj promising, more especially as the Practising School will offer advantages 
hitherto not possible. There are two questions, however, which may call for consideration in the early 
future : — 

(i.) The want of experience in class management on the part of the students when entering 
the Collie; and 

(2.) The preponderance of women students offering as compared with men. 

With respect to the former most of the students of the present first year answered the question : " What 
is the amount of your teaching experience " ? bjr " Some helping." A few indeed seemed to have done 
little more than the marking of exercise, transcription, and^copy books. 

To the permanent members of the staff. Miss Sutton and Mr. Wardrop and Mr. Lee, the College 
is indebted for loyal and effective service. 

W. J. BOONEY, 

The College, February 16th, 1905. Principal. 
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Extract from Report on Physical Work, 190 A. 

I beg to submit mj Report on the phjsical work for the year, 1904. 

A continued effort has been ,mwde to place (the work on something approaching a rational 
and scientific basis, but the question of phjsical education appears largelj misunderstood by the 
community as a whole, and the teaching staff (probably in a less degree) share in the general 
misconception. 

In this department of education we are considerably behind America, Sweden, France, Gkrmanj, 
Switzerland, and even Japan. The position would be more hopeful if this fact were recognised. There 
is, however, on the contrary, a feeling abroad that physical training is unnecessary. This feeling is the 
result of a misconception as to the true meaning of the term. Physical education is confounded with 
athleticism. People seem to think that mere athleticism, in which only a fraction of the children can taJce 
part, supplies sufficient bodily training. The answer to these, of course, is that athleticism at the best is 
haphazard and empirical, and very likely, to be harmful in the case of delicate children. These form the 
passive resisters ; the more active objectors, in their haste to pjSrfect the mental mechanism of the child, 
would abolish every form of play, and also physical training. The beet answer that can be given to people 
holding this view is that educationists and rational thinkers are agreed that the two great sides of 
education — mental and physical — should go hand-in-hand ; but if any precedence is to be given to one 
over the other, that the physical should have that precedence in point of time. A recent writer on the 
subject has correctly summed the question by asserting that " it is first necessary to make the child a 
perfect animal." 

To show how much variance there is between our thought on this subject and that of the leading 
educational countries of the world I have prepared the following comparative table : — 

Germany devotes 2 to 3 hours a week. 
Sweden „ 2 to 8 „ 

Ii^ranca „ 2 „ 

America „ 2 „ 

Japan „ 3 to 5 „ 

These figures are taken from the latest official returns, published by the Department of Education in 
America. 

The want of regular, systematic, and scientific physical training has undoubtedly told against oor 
people in the past, and unless steps are taken to place this work on as healthy a footing as ensts in the 
countries quoted above, physical deterioration must be the result. 

My reason for writing at such length on this point is to obtain a due appreciation of the place 
physical training should occupy. The question — like all great educational questions — is a national one, 
and must be viewed from a national standpoint. 

As I pointed out in my Report last ^ear, the principal work to be done is not to furnish a 
curriculum of work, but to provide the machinery for carrying out the curriculum intelligently. With 
that end in view I, in 1903, inaugurated classes of instruction. I continued these classes during the year 
that has just passed. The classes this vear were attended by more than 200 teachers, namely, 126 at the 
August encampment, and 78 at classes Wd in Perth and Fremantle. The teachers attending the former 
consist to a very large extent of assistants and teachers in charge of small schools, whilst those m attendance 
at the latter were assistants. Consequently these classes are not touching the people who have the 
direction and setting out of the work in the large schools. This fact considerably lessens the value of 
these classes as a whole. This is well exemplified in the present state of the schools, where general 
organisation is in nothing like as healthy a state as the internal organisation of the standards. In otiier 
words, the actual teaching of the physical work is conducted on sounder principles than the general 
organisation. 

This year the time for the August school of instruction was extended to eight days, and the result 
of the work done more than justified the increase. The course was attended by 126 teachers. The work 
began daily at 6'45 a.m., and lasted till 5*30 p.m. Of this time, five hours a day was spent in practical 
work, and one and a-half hours in lectures. The results of the examination at the end of the course are 
a fair test of its success ; 88 teachers sat for this examination, and 64 succeeded in obtaining more than 
60 per cent. The general effect of these instruction classes is evidenced, as I have said elsewhere, by the 
increased efficiency with which these teachers carry out the work in their schools. 

Whilst on tho question of instruction, I would like to point out the necessity for a greater effort 
being made to so educate those younger members of the profession that they will be able to intelligently 
carry out the physical work when they take up the active duties of their profession 

A recent writer on the training of the teachers has correctly summed up the question in these 
words : — 

'' The ability to distinguish the difference between the mere rhythmical or athletic, and true 
physical culture exercises, of which, of course, the former may form a part, requires, as 
all continental nations recognise, and as is thoroughly understood by the educationists of 
the United States, a sound knowledge of first principles. For example, every gymnastic 
teacher should have — 

(a.) Some knowledge of psychology, 

(b.) Some knowledge of anatomy and physiology, 

(c.) Some knowledge of the general theory of ^ucation, 

" so that the exercises may be really efficient and from every point of view the mechanical, 
physiological, and psychical wisely directed," 
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I have alreadj dealt at length with one aspect of the time table question ; there is jet another 
which requires mentioning. In my last Report I drew attention to the hopelessness of giving only one or 
two lessons a week in this subject. 1 regret that I have to revert to the question again this year. I then 
pointed out that "the ideal to be aimed at was a lesson a day." A committee of experts recently 
presented a report to the English Parliament in which they sum up this aspe<;t of the question in these 
words: — 

** Certain well-known exercises when once they have been mastered should be used daily for 
their nutritive effect, i.e., for their effect upon the functions of respiration and blood and 
lymph circulation. Their effects are comparitively transient, and to get permanent 
benefit the exercises require frequent repetition. They should he performed in the cZaM- 
room several Hmee daily for two or three minutes at a time" 

The course of work recommended by this committee is practically the same as our own ; conse- 
quentlj their remarks on the subject are equally applicable to Western Australia as to England 

The facilities for carrying out the work are still far from perfect, although an improvement has 
taken place in recent years. The area of sand in most of our playgrounds is becoming less and less, and 
we are getting more gravel in its place. The central halls are still far too often used as classrooms. 
These balls, besides being eminently unsuitable for the purpose, were never intended to be so used. I 
hare no hesitation in saying that the physical work of senior girls suffers considerably from the misuse 
of these halls. An improvement has been made in some of the weathersheds, but there is still room for 
a vast improvement in these structures. As I pointed out on a former occasion, they, in their present 
condition, are unsuitable even for the purpose for which they are provided. Certainly in all new schools 
which are likely to be graded as Class IV. or over a building should lie provided that would fulfil the 
dual purpose of gymnasium and weathershed. Such a building could be provided at but a slight increase 
in cost on the price of the present structures. 

During the year I made 153 visits to the 38 schools which come within my supervision. I also 
visited and examined nine schools of Class V. The work throughout the schools shows promise. It is in 
a distinctly healthier state than it was twelve months ago. Much of the actual teaching is conducted on 
scientific hnes. With regard to this part of physical work, I am able to report that it is progressing 
satisfactorily. TheouUook, however, with regard to the general organisation is by no means so promising, 
and unless this can be improved considerably very little progress will be shown in the future. 

The following is a synopsis of the marks awardcKl : — 

Ezoellent 1 

Verygood 2 

Good 16 

Veryfair 16 

Pair ... 6 

Tolerable 6 

Moderate ... 2 

The average mark was Fair to Very Fair. The competition for trophies presented by His Excellency 
the Governor, to encourage the teaching of physical work in the schools, was held at the annual sports 
meeting of the State Schools Amateur Athletic Association. The coveted honour of winning these fine 
trophies for the first time was shared by the Princess May Girls' School and White Gum Valley Boys' 
School — the former winning the flag and the latter the shield. The keenness of the competition can be 
judged by the number of schools competing, no less than 24 taking part. 

I would again point out the excellent work being done by the State Schools A. A. Association. 
The atheletic side of physical education is well attended to by this body, who have numerous competitions 
in cricket and football, whilst every effort is made to encourage swimming. In connection with the 
latter, the association is considerably hampered by the absence of proper bathing facilities. In this 
respect Perth is probably one of the worst served cities in the Empire. 

Cadbt Force. 

The year's work in connection with the Cadet Corps has been largely devoted to completing the 
organisation. The force, which consists of 24 companies, has been formed into a briga!de of five 
battalions for organisation and administrative purposes. The first thn^ battalions are formed of these 
corps in the Perth- Fremantle District: No. 1 Battalion is composed of Perth Schools. No. 2 Battalion of 
Fremantle Schools, whilst No. 8 is formed of Suburban Schools Each of these battalions contain four 
companies. The 4th battalion consists of the schools on the Eastern Goldfiekls, whilst the 5th is only a 
battalion in name, as it consists of detached companies in Bunbury, Geraldton, York, Jarrahdale, 
Northam, and Southern Cross. The 4th and 5th Battalions consist of six companies each. 

The enrolment has remained steady throughout the year. The principal reason why the enrolment 
has not increased is because the number of cadets has always been in excess of the equipment, 
consequently no effort has been made to increase the number beyond the enrolment of 1903. 

A slight increase should be shown during 1905, as we are obtaining a small increase in equipment. 

The equipment in charge consists of 1,000 Francotte rifles, 1,000 belts, pouches, etc., and 1,000 
drill rifles; whilst contracts have been let for a further supply of 250 Francotte rifles and 300 belts. 
Even this increase will not bring the rifle equipment up to the present enrolment ; and, consequently, a 
further supply of belts and rifles must be asked for during 1905. 

A regular course of musketry has been taken by those eadet corps situaWd within reasonable 
distance of a rifle range belonging to the Defence Department. The course consists of 60 rounds of 
ammunition fired at 50, 100, 200, and 300 yards. The actual musketry practice takes pkce on Saturday 
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mornings from 9 till 12 ; and it speaks highly for the service that the cadet officers (and yery often 
teachers who hold no commission in the force) regularly attend at the butts and assist in the work of 
instruction. 

It is in the musketry course probably that the great beauty of cadet work lies. The boys 
themselves take the keenest interest in the shooting, as evidenced by tneir regular attendance ; and their 
marksmanship shows a decided improvement since the course b^^an. In connection with the musketry, I 
wish to thank the committee of the National Rifle Association, who generously donated a cup to be competed 
for by teams of cadets from the various schools. I think, however, that a permanent challenge shield 
which could be competed for at regular intervals would materially tend to increase the interest in this 
important work. Such a shield is in existence in both New South Wales and Victoria, and has a marked 
influence on the cadet rifle shooting in these States. In both of these States the Cadet Department 
receives a small grant annually to expend in providing prizes to encourage rifle shooting. These prizes are 
generally shot foi at an annual meeting arranged for that purpose, and tend to promote constant practice 
amongst the cadets. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in carrying out the musketry course in connection with some 
companies of the 4th and 5th iMbttalions. ^The trouble arises from the fact that the nearest range to 
certain schools — and in some cases the only range— happens to be a semi-private one belonging to a rifle 
club. I trust, however, that the difficulties that have arisen will be got over during the current year, and 
that I will be able to report that during 1905 every cadet in the State has gone through a thorough coiirse 
of musketry. 

An exceedingly generous concession has been giunted the Cadet Department by the Commissioner 
of Railways, namely, that cadets in uniform, under their officers, shaJl travel free on the railways. 
Without this it would have been almost impossible to carry out a course of musketry in anythiiig 
approaching a satisfactory manner. 

A camp of instruction for cadet officers was held at Karrakatta in September last. The camp was 
attended by 33 officers. The period of instruction was somewhat limited — 5 days— but exceeaingly 
satisfactory work was done during that time. It is impossible to speak too highly of these camps, since 
they form the very best means of training these officers in a knowledge of their work and duties. The 
Federal Defence Department kindly placed at our disposal their camp equipment and also gave us the 
services of four members of the instructional staff. 

The cadets belonging to the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd battalions took part in the Birthday Review held on 
the 14th November. The following message was received afterwards from the Private Secretary to His 
Excellency the Governor : — 

" I am desired by His Excellency the Governor to express his admiration of the bearing of 
the cadets on the parade this morning. The interest the cadets of the State schools show 
in their drill and exercises promises well for the future of the manhood of the State," 

During the year I inspected each of the following corps : Albany, Beaconsfield, Boulder, Brown 
Hill, Bunbury, Claremont, Coolgardie, Cottesloe, East Perth, Fremantle, Qeraldton, Guildford, Highgate 
Hill, Jarrahdale, Kalgoorlie, Lake View, Leederville, Leederville West, Menzies, Midland Junction, 
Newcastle Street, North Fremantle, North Kalgoorlie, North Perth, Northam, Perth Boys*, Plympton, 
Subiaco, Southern Cross,. White Gum Valley, and York. These corps, with four exceptions, are in a good 
state of efficiency. The battalion and company officers carry out their duties in a very praiseworthy 
manner ; they bring both zeal and ability to bear on their work and give up much of their own private 
time to the internal organisation of their units. 

I wrote in my last report, in reference to the formation of a senior cadet corps, as follows : — 

" The natural corollary of a junior cadet system is the establishment of senior cadets. The 
former are not complete without the latter. I trust that I shall be able to form the 
nucleus of such a corps from the cadets who are leaving school at the end of 1903. If 
such a force is once formed on right lines there should be no difficulty in gradually 
bringing it into a state of efficiency from every point of view. I purpose organising these 
senior cadets, so that the school interest of the boys will be maintained throughout their 
connection with the force. In other words, all the lads from the same school — who 
consequently have interests in common —will be placed in the same section, half company, 
or company, as the case demands. This organisation, which I am convinced is soimd in 
principle, has not, as far as I am aware, been tried in practice ; but I feel sure that, with 
the hearty co-operation of the company officers of the junior cadets, I shall be able to 
report at the end of a year that the system is working well." 

1 regret that I am unable to report any progress. I obtained, as I anticipated, over 300 boys, who, 
having completed their school course, were leaving the junior cadets, and were willing to be enrolled in a 
senior cadet battalion. As these boys were alreetdy equipped with uniform, the only question was to 
provide them with arms. I endeavoured to obtain from the Federal Defence Department a number of 
M.-E. rifles of a certain type, suitable for this work, which they had in store, but, unfortunately, was 
unable to do so. The result was that the formation of a senior cadet corps had to be postponed. 1 am 
more than ever convinced of the soundness of what I wrote on this subject last year. A properly 
organised senior cadet force could be made, in a large measure, to solve the question of universal military 
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seirice. I purpose attempting to orgaaise senior cadets during 1905 as I am in hopes now of obtaining tlie 
neoessarj rifles from the Defence authorities. The following shows the strength, equipment, etc. : — 



Distzibatioii. 



Staff 

School Cadets 

Totals 



StroDfirtli. 



I 



Equipment. 



I 



46 



18 



18 



86 



86 



62 



1,043 



1.048 



2 
1,267 



1,000 



1,000 



1,100 



1,100 



1,000 



1,000 



1,000 



1,000 



126 

(■•tf.) 



126 

(aete.) 



7th February, 1906« 



HUGH HUNT, Capt, 

Inspector of Cadets. 
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Report of Mr F. G. Brown, B.A., on the Monitors^ Classes, 190 A. 



I have the honour to submit the following report on the arrangements made for the uniform 
instruction of Monitors. 

On September 2lBt, 1903, classes were formed in Perth and Fremantle for the instruction of the 
monitors who wished to present themselves for examination the following December. The Perth classes 
met in the main room of the Technical School and the Fremantle classes had the use of a room in the 
Princess May Infants' School. At each Centre were two classes, one consisting of those who were 
preparing for the " C " Examination, the other of those who were to sit for the " Senior Monitors' " 
Examination. The total number in attendance was 58 ; of these 43 attended at Perth in the mornings, 
15 at Fremantle in the afternoons. 

It is obvious that such arrangements as these were merely preliminary to the more elaborate 
system which came into operation in January, 1904. Mr. J. Parsons, M.A., was then appointed to assist 
me, and it became possible to formulate a scheme under which all the monitors in the service of the 
Department might receive instruction, either orally or by correspondence. 

For the purposes of oral instruction two large rooms were engaged at the Queen's Hall, Perth, for 
the use of what have since been called the " Central Classes," consisting of monitors from schools in the 
Metropolitan-Suburban District. Four classes were formed, two of Junior Monitors and two of Senior. 
The former met for five mornings and one afternoon, the latter for four afternoons only, in each week. 

Monitors* Central Classes. 





Nombei' in attendance during 
the Tear. 


Besigned. 


rM«»;o ^ ' Entered Training 
^^^"^ ^' 1 College. 




Male*. 


Females. 


ToUI. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Femalei. 


Males. 


Females. 


Juniors, First Year 

Juniors, Second Year 

Seniors, First Year 

Seniors, becond Year 


5 
9 
3 
2 


21 
17 
17 
17 


26 
26 
20 
19 




i 


Z i 


1 


2 
7 


Totals 


19 


72 


91 




1 


... 


1 


1 


9 



The Correspondence Classes were given tuition by means of printed Supplements to the 
Department's monthly Circular, 

Tuition by correspondence can perhaps never quite satisfactorily take the place of oral instruction. 
The private student misses not only that personal contact with his teachers which must of necessity be a 
great influence, whether for good or ill, but he also misses the stimulus which comes from daily 
intercourse with a large number of fellow-students of the same class. 

On the other hand, the private student who is at all keen on his own improvement developes on 
lines which in the end may lead him to be a far more enterprising and self-reliant sejircher for knowledge 
than the student who relies on daily guidance, a,nd whiose-rate of progress is of necessity largely 
determined by the average rate of a large class. The student of only moderate ability, thrown on his 
own resources more or less, and depending more on the stimulus from within than from without, may 
not be able in the immediate future to pass such a good examination as the orally-prepared candidate, 
but in the end he may turn out a more sturdy, self-reliant, and enthusiastic teacher. 

A distinct drawback in most systems of tuition by correspondence is the diflRculty of giving the 
student sufficient help by means of printed notes. Usually but little more is done than to show the 
student what amount of work is to be covered in a certain time, and what are the important parts of this 
work. If tests are given the instructors have no real guarantee as to the hand fides of the students* 
working, while, as a rule, the submitting of difficulties is either quietly discouraged or made an " extra " 
involving further fees. 

The publication of the Supplements has hitherto obviated, to a great extent, the first drawback 
just mentioned, while the notes and hints are made as full as is possible without destroying the students* 
initiative and self-effort. The monthly tests are worked under the direct supervision of the head teacher, 
and under the usual examination conditions ; while the large amouut of individual help demanded and 
given has helped the instructors not only to get into closer touch with the individual student, but also to 
gauge more accurately the real needs of the students as a whole. 

I wish here to note with gratitude that, in very many instances, head teatehers have done their 
utmost to minimise whatever disadvantages there may be in a system of tuition by correspondence. 
Throughout the past year it was evident that stimulating influences were at work. The marked 
success attained by the monitors from certain schools alone proved this. The Department has every 
reason to thank the head teachers generally for the way in which the spirit, as well as the letter, of the 
new arrangements has been kept, and for my own part I may be permitted to express very sincere 
gratitude for the hearty co-operation and help which have made it possible not only to get through a hard 
year's work, but also to look back upon it as having been in many respects successful. 
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The last week in each month is set apart for the correspondence work. During this week the 
*' Central Classes " do not meet, and the members of these classes have thus an opportunity of doing a 
requisite amount of private study and written work. This is found to be beneficial, for the correspondent 
student is generally superior to the orally-instructed student in the power of expression, owing to more 
frequent practice in writing down his knowledge for the inspection of the instructors. 

Monitor 8* Correspondence Classes. 





Ktunber oo Reirister during 
the Year. 


Eetigned. 


Dismissed. 


Entered Traininff 
College 




Males. 


Femalea. 


Total 


Males. 


Females. 


Ma*es. 1 Femslee. 

1 


Male4. 1 Females. 

1 


Jmiiore, First Year 

Jtmiors, Second Tear 

Seniors, First Year 

Seniors. Second Year 


7 

I 

2 


23 
18 

7 
7 


30 

25 

9 

9 


1 1 
1 1 
1 

... i 2 




4 
2 

1 


i 

1 


2 
8 


Totals 


18 


53 


73 


3 


4 




7' 


2 


5 



Taking the Central and the Correspondence Classes together, it will be seen that 164 monitors 
were under instruction during the year, eight resigned, eight were dismissed from the service, while 17 
entered the Training College in September. Five of these last were Second Year Juniors. The regulations 
now provide that the " Senior Monitors' " Examination must be passed before a monitor can enter the 
College. 

A uniform system of instruction for all the young teachers in the service now having been 
instituted, it is possible for the Department to rely far less than hitherto on the results of a single 
examination in making promotions and dismissals. The practical work of a monitor in a school can be 
estimated by the head teacher and by the district inspector, while the capabilities of a monitor as a student 
can be judged by his instructors. Here are the ideal conditions which thoughtful educationists in other 
parts of the world have long been asking for. On the one hand, it should be made impossible for a young 
teacher to stay in the profession if he has no marked aptitude for class teaching and management, even 
though he may possess some scholarship. On the other hand, the young teacher who bv force of 
personality can lead a class, but who has not the brains for assimilating a sufficient amount of knowledge 
to make his leadership worth anything, should equally be debarred at as early an age as possible from 
continuing in a career in which the responsibility is so great, and which offers nothing but a life of 
drudgery to the incompetent, deadening to " teacher " and taught alike. 

In this State, where the whole of the educational machinery is under one roof, so to speak, there is 
but little need for artificial methods in providmg for the survival of the fittest. The " Candidates' " 
Examination shuts out all those who ciinnot pass a simple test on the ordinary subjects of instruction for 
the upper standards. Those who pass this test have four years in which to prepare for the " C " 
Ex>imination, and it is during this tim j that their fitness for the profession can be estimated. If a youth 
is to be stopfied, the sooner it is done the better, in order that he may turn to something else before it is 
too late. By bringing all the monitors under one system of instruction, the Department is now able to 
judge their work more fairly, and this is not the least of the advantages that have followed on the 
institution of the CLisses. 

Besides the monitors there are a large number of "unclassified" teachers who sit for the "C" 
Examination. Some of these having shown themselves anxious to obtain help in their studies, it is 
proposed to extend the correspondence system. These teachers may, by applying to the Department, 
obtain the Supplements in which a full course for the ** C '* Examination is given. With regard to 
individual help, it is left quite open to the candidate to ask for as much as he wishes. It is not possible 
yet to offer *" unclassified " teachers quite the same privileges as the monitors, but it is hoped that these 
arrangements will go some way towards securing a higher standard of results at the " C " Examination. 
At the time of writing there were nearly 40 of these teachers corresponding with me. Even if no great 
improvement in scholarship results from these arrangements, the mere act of corresponding on matters of 
professional interest should tend to lessen the sense of isolation which must be felt by many teachers in 
outlying parts of the State. But if in the near future there cannot be found an unclassified teacher in 
charge of a school, it will be possible for tlie Department to congratulate itself on the disappearance of a 
distinct obstacle to the spread of education in the less populous parts of the State. * 

As soon as the building now in course of erection in James Street, Perth, is completed, science 
work will be made possible. It is intended to give courses in Experimental Physics, with an extended 
course in Electricity and Magnetism. Lessons in Botany, Physiology, Hygiene, and Nature-study 
generally, will also be given, with a special view to the needs of those who are to become teachers. Ample 
provision has been made to enable each student to do the requisite amount of experimental work for 
himself. The laboratory has been specially arranged to enable 32 students to work at the same time. 

In order to obviate undue repetition in the Supplements which contain the notes that are written 
for correspondence students, it is intended to issue little books of notes on certain of the subjects that are 
less liable to chan^^'P from year to year, e.g., English Grammar, Music, Class Teaching. English History. 
As time goes on it will no doubt be possible in this and other ways to lessen the amount of printed matter 
sent out every month. 
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It is possible that the Monitors' Classes have been in existence long enough to justify some 
practical consideration being given to the question as to whether the present system is econoraicallj 
sound. It may be doubted whether a young teacher on the threshold of his career ought not to have a 
fairly large class of children, from 20 to 25, to teach all day for a few months, under the watchful eye of 
a good teacher, in order that he maj learn by stress of failure the real necessities of class management. 
Whatever may be said aboilt the unhealthy strain of the old pupil teacher system, there is no doubt it 
turned out men and women who can lead and command childreu. Tlie difference between the pupil 
teacher who has really felt and tried to overcome the diflRculties of teaching, and the pupil t^^acber wno 
has been more pupil than teacher, has always been well exemplified in England, where it is found that 
the most highly valued ex-students from the Training Colleges are those who came from the country 
schools, where, as a rule, they had l>een made to feel a sense of responsibility. These students, too, it is 
said, and I believe it from past experience, come to the training centre in a far more trainable spirit than 
those who have only dallied with a few children at odd times, and whose minds are too often set upon 
their own advancement by way of passing examinations, to the exclusion of that most necessary study of 
all — the living child. Theories of teaching seem to be of little value to the young teacher until he can 
turn to them with some amount of eagerness as being likely to uplift h's work and help him in his 
difficulties, and for this reason, and because T feel strongly that insufficient knowledge of children and 
their modes of thoyght is after all the gravest defect in a tea<'her*8 equipment, it appears to me to be 
worth considering whether candidates for the profession should not be made to teach continuously a small 
number of children during their first year of probation. The head teacher could then certify whether 
they showed sufficient aptitude and liking for their work to make it worth while for them to go on. 
During these months of probation a short course in three or four subjects, including some of the more 
practical aspects of class management, could be done under the correspondence system. 

During the second year of probation the student could devote three weeks in the month exclusively 
to his own studies, the remaining week being given entirely to teaching a class. This arrangement would, 
I think, be of considerable help to head teachers, who must at present feel that with three or four 
monitors in a school the arrangements for their practical work are of too mosaic a nature to benefit 
anybody very much. The head teacher who has a few monitors could arrange their weeks of teaching in 
such a way as to keep a small class continuously under the monitors, and this alone would be of 
inestimable benefit in so far as it would make the monitors feel really responsible. 

At the end of the second year of probation the Senior Monitors* Examination should be taken. 

The arrangements for senior monitors should, in my opinion, remain as they are at present, with 
the important exception that they should teach for five half -days instead of six ; the first year in the 
afternoons and the second year in the mornings. 

I wish to place on record my appreciation of the services rendered by Mr. J. Parsons, M.A., 
during a very busy year of pioneer work. As a lecturer in mathematics, Mr. Parsons had made his mark 
long before the Monitors' Classes were instituted, and I can only add that his work in this subject, and 
in the others he undertook, was fully appreciated by all. 

R G. BROWN, 

March, 1905. Superintendent of the Monitors' Classes. 
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Report of the Organiser of Manaal Training, 1904- 



I have the honour to submit my report on Manual Training in the State Schools during the 
jear, 1904. 

Satisfactory development has been made during the year. There has been one full Centre added in 
Perth, and the following schools have been equipped with the necessary tools and apparatus for carrying 
on the work : — Albany, Drakesbrook, Newcastle, Pinjarra, and Wagin. 

Two additional classes were started in connection with Leederville Centre : one from Thomas Street 
School and the other from Leederville. 

The manual instruction at Picton was resumed in March. 

The class at Cookernup was suspended in April because of lack of numbers. 

The following table shows the centres and schools where manual training was in operation during 
the vear, 1904:— 



Centre. 



Bench 

Aocommoda* 

tion. 



Contributery Schools. 



No. of 

Boys 

enrolled 

daring the 

YearlSM, 



1. Alhany 

2. Armadale 

3. Boulder 

4. Bunbary 

5. Claremont 

6. Cookernup 

7. Coolsrardie 

8. Day Dawn 

9. Donnybrook 

10. Drakesbrook 

11. Fremantle 

12. KalgcK>rlie 

13. Leederville 

14. Midland Junction 

15. Momingtozi Mills 
Northam 
Newcastle 
Perth No. 1 
PerthlTo.2 

Picton 

Pinjarra 



16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 

ao. 

21. 

22. Wagin 



Total bench accommodation 



Albany • 

Armadale 

Boulder, Lake View, South Boulder 

Bunbury 

Claremont, Cottesloe 

Cookernup (closed in April) 

Coolgardie,!Burhank8 

Day Dawn 

Donnybrook 

Drakesbrook (opened June' 

Fremantle, Plympton, Beaconsfield, North Fremantle, 
White Gum Valley 

Kalgoorlie, North S[algoorlie, Brown Hill 

Newcastle Street, North Perth, West Leedenrille, Leeder- 
ville, Thomas Street 

Midland Junction, Guildford 

Momington Mills 

Northam 

Newcastle (opened June 

) Perth, Victoria Park, East Perth, South Perth High- ( 

) gate, Subiaoo (, 

Picton (re-opened March) 

Pinjarra (opened April) 

Wagin (opened April) 

Total enrolment 



97 
15 

236 
63 

110 
9 

121 
23 
24 
10 



240 



166 
11 
88 
14 
266 
284 
11 
16 
11 



2,291 



Total bench accommodation i 252 

Bench accommodation ... I 78 



Figures for year 1903, 

Total enrolment ... 

Increase this year. 
Enrolment 



1,711 
I 680 



Inspection. 
All the centres and schools have been fully inspected, with the exceptions of Day Dawn and Wagin* 

Drawing. 

The instruction in drawing shows decided improvement upon that of last year, but there is still 
room for greater improvement in most of the centres. The drawing of a few of the centres is really 
excellent from every point of view. Some of the teachers have not yet grasped the idea of leadine their 
pupils to construct all the drawings necessary to work the models; much valuable training is lost by 
allowing boys to work from other boys' or the teachers' drawings. 

It is pleasing to note that several teachers have constructed models of the co-ordinate planes 
illustrating the geometrical principles of orthographic projection. Where this has been done, the pupils 
invariably show a pr^tical knowledge of the true meanings of plans, elevations, etc. 

Object Lessons on Tools, Timber, etc. 

There has l>een steady progress maintained in this branch of the work during the past year, but 
there are still many teachers who have not taken the fullest advantage of correlating the object lessons 
given in the manual training room with the other work of the standards. When giving lessons on 
grooving, the sizes of the grooves and spaces should be fixed so as to involve mental arithmetic. 
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Moreover, when it is known that the pupils are learning vulgar fractions, the spaces and grooves should 
purposely be made some fraction of an inch in size, rather than taking whole numbers, such as grooves 
tin. wide and 2in. apart, etc. 

Then, again, a lesson on the pincers should be made the medium of illustrating the principle of the 
lever. Geography can also be correlated in the lessons on the timbers used by calling the pupils* attention 
to the countries and ports of shipment whence tJiey are exported. Object lessons oti the growth of timber 
afford opportunities far studying elementary botany, involving considerations such as the functions of the 
roots, bark, leaves, etc. 

The object lessons given in the manual training room are not achieving one of their most important 
aims if proper correlation with the other school subjects is neglected. 

Practical Woodwoeking. 

Very great progress has been made in the benchwork generally. There are only a very few schools 
where this branch of the work is not satisfactory. Most of the teachers are successful in leading their 
pupils to suggest the various tool operations necessary to execute the work in hand, and to discover and 
report errors made, and the causes of the errors ; thereby stimulating the boys' powers of investigation, 
imagination, invention, and self-reliance. 

Tbachbbs' Evening Class. 

This class resumed work on Friday, 19th February. The special object for which this class was 
established was to give additional training to the metropi^Iitan teachers and assistants engaged in the 
work. Opportunity is also afforded for training other teachers in the service of the Department who 
wish to qualify to teach manual training. There were 13 teachers enrolled during the year. The number 
on the roll at the close of the year was 11. Two teachers presented themselves for the examinations held 
at the termination of the course for those who had not previously passed the Department's manual training 
examination. One passed in the first year, and the other was successful in Woodwork and Theory 
(second year). 

It should be remembered that the primary object in view in establishing this class was to afford 
facilities to the teachers and assistants actually engas^ed in giving instruction in manual training to 
become more fully acouainted with their special work, and not merely to prepare them for any set 
examination. The marked improvement in the methods of teaching manual training in the metropolitan 
centres is very largely due to the earnest work done in this class. 

Evening Classes, 

Four additional Evening Classes for adults have been established during the year — two at 
Fremantle, one at Midland Junction, and one at Boulder. Excellent work has been done in these classes, 
as is also the case in the two classes held in connection with the Perth Evening Classes. The success 
attending these classes is in a great measure due to the teachers making every effort to suit the*individual 
needs of each member of the class instead of making the instruction class-teaching in character. Each 
student feels that he has every facility given him to make progress according to his ability and application, 
and he therefore puts bis best voluntary efforts into his work. 

Holiday Course for Teachers. 

A four weeks' holiday course — the third of its kind — was held at Bunbury during the recent 
Christmas vacation. The course consisted of instruction in Drawing, Practical Woodworking, and 
Theory. Twenty-two teachers from various parts of the State attended— 10 for a first year's and 12 for 
the advanced coui*se. Eight sat for the first year's and 10 for the second year's examination rMpectively. 
Of the first year's candidates, five passed in all three sections of the work, and three passed in Woodwork 
and Theory. Three passed " first class " in the second year examination, six qualified for a " second class " 
pass, and one passed " first class " in Woodwork. One of the teachers who attended for the advanced 
course had -not previously sat for the first year drawing examination. He presented himself for 
examination at the end of this course and succeeded in passing, and has therefore now. completed his first 
year's certificate. 

I am glad to be able to speak in the highest terms of the earnestness displayed by the teachers 
who attended the course ; their zeal, energy, and enthusiasm were such as enable them to cover quite 
25 per cent, more ground than is usuril in a four weeks' course. An exhibition of the work done by the 
teachers who attended the course was held at the termination thereof and attracted a large crowd of 
visitors. Mr. N. J. Moore, M.L.A., in formally opening the exhibition, paid a tribute to the work done, 
and spoke of the importance of including manual training in the curriculum of the primary school. The 
Hon. E. M. Clarke, M.L.C., Mr. Thomas Hayward, M.L. A., and the Rev. A. Buchanan also spoke of the 
work in terms of unqualified praise. 

Annual Exhibition of Manual Training. 

This was held in the James Street school on the evenings of November 11th and 12th. His 
Excellency the Governor performed the opening CATemony and was supported by the Hon. Premier, in 
his capacity of Minister for Education ; the Lord Bishop of Perth ; the Hon. Walter Kingsmill, M.L C, 
and the Inspector General of Schools. In the course of the speeches delivered by these gentlemen, the 
true aims ai manual training were explained. The reports of these speeches, together with the 
prominent notice of the exhibition generally which api>eare<l in the Press, have undoubtedly served to do 
much good in bringing before the public the real nature of the work of manual training in operation in 
our State schools. 
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The Exhibition was crowded with visitors on both evenings, and its success may be gauged from 
the following brief extract from notices in the Press : — 

** The exhibition of woodwork held in the large hall of the boys* section of the James-street 
State School on Pridaj night was in every way a striking success. The quality and 
quantity of the work shown was, to th«? ordinary visitor, a revelation of the dexterity and 
ingenuity of the rising generation, and marked a considerable advance upon the exhibitions 
of former years. The work of the boys drew unreserved encomiums from the lips of every 
one of the verv numerous visitors, among whom were many professional people in no way 
connected with the department or the exhibitors, whose trained opinions were as uniformly 
complimentary as they were valuable." 

The Future. 

It is a truism that a teacher should know a great deal more of his work than he is likely to be 
called upon to teach his pupils, and seeing that the training of many of our teachers in this branch of 
their work has been limited owing to economic considerations, I would again take the opportunity of 
impressing upon them the urgent necessity of improving their knowledge of the various branches of 
manual training. In this connection I would strongly recommend the study of the following works: — 

The Theory of Educational Sloyd (Geo. Philip and Son). 
Wake's New Education (Chapman and Hall). 
Angel's Plane and Solid Qeometry (Collins). 

These, together with Barter's " Woodwork and Drawing," should be in the hands of everv manual 
training teacher, but it must not be implied that the teacher should confine his reading on manual training 
to these books only. 

From the satisfactory progress made during the past year, and the enthusiasm shown by most of 
the teachers engaged in the work, there is every reason to anticipate excellent results in the immediate 
future. 

JOSHUA HART, 

Organiser of Manual Training. 
6th February, 1905. 
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Report on J^eedlework for the Year 19 04* 



To the Inspector General of Schools^ 

Sib, 

I have the honour to submit the following Report on the Needlework of the State Schools for the 
past jear; — 

Two hundred and eight schools were examined, an increase of twelve on the previous year. 
Compared with 1903, they give the following returns. 



Number of Sohoola ezunined, 1908. 



Total 196 



Number of Schools enmined, 1904. 



Classifioation — 




Classification— 




Excellent 


... 46 


Kzoellent 


... 40 


Very good 


... 44 


Very good 


... 83 


Good 


... 19 


Good 


... 29 


Fair 


... 26 


Fair 


... 26 


Weak 


... 33 


Weak 


... 83 


Bad 


... 29 


Bad 


... 47 



Total 208 



These figures show a decrease in the schools marked ''very good," and a corresponding increase in 
those marked '' good.*' This may be accounted for by the greater attention which is being given to ** cutting 
out,** especially in our larger schools, and the time formerly given to practice in sewing has presumably 
been curtailed to be devoted to the other branch. The schools marked " bad " are almost entirely bush 
schools. These have many disadvantages — frequent change of teachers, want of continuous instruction, 
and often want of skill on the part of the teacher. All render it almost impossible to get the same 
excellence as is found in the large schools in towns. The work done in the large schools is most 
satisfactory. -None of them were classified below good, a remarkable change from what obtained a few 
years ago, when (¥dth a few exceptions) the highest marks were gained by the smaller schools. This 
shows clearly the result of increased skill and training on the part of the teachers. 

During the past year increased attention has been given to the teaching of the cutting out of 
garments. This is necessary if sewing is to be made of practical use in the home. The use of sewing 
machines has taken the place of hand work in most homes, but cutting out, patching, and mending must 
be done by hand ; and the aim of teaching sewing must be to make it of use in after life. It would be 
well if, in future, a regular cotlrse of cutting out were substituted for garments in Standards VII. and 
Ex. VII. 

In examining the specimens worked for inspection I found that, while method was usually correct, 
8e¥diig was coarse and finishing careless, faults due either to insufficient time being allowed for practice, 
or lax supervision. Often, it is to be feared, classes are too large or badly graded. The teaching of 
every new stitch should be preceded by an object lesson on it, and the bhvckboard and chalk brought 
into constant use in illustrating and coiTecting errors. 

Qurments were well done. Some of those worked by the pupils were exquisitely sewed. 

The sewing of the teachers who sat for certificates was excellent. Their work, both practical and 
theoretical, gives promise of thorough teaching in the future. 

Comparing the work at present with that done nine years ago I find that, while the number of 
schools examined has more than doubled, the numl)er of schools marked '* bad ** has decreased by 50 per 
cent. In 1895 103 schools were examined, and of these 58 were marked *' bad,*' which shows that, in 
spite of a much higher standard of work, real and continuous progress has been made. 

The weak points in the work are the want of skilled teachers in country schools and faulty 
classification. These can only be overcome by lectures at various centres to country teachers and closer 
attention to grouping of classes. 

It gives me great pleasure to testify to the earnestness of the teachers and the success which has 
rewarded their efforts. 

J. A. NISBET. 
January 27th, 1905 
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Report of Mr. W. E. Wray, Chief Compulsory Officer. 



I have the honour to submit the following Report on C . 
1904:— 



ipulsory School Attendance for the year 



The average enrolment of pupils was 26,272, and the number present on an avei*age 22,111, being 
an additional 1,828 over that of the previous year. 

The percentage of average attendance to enrolment was was 8416. This is again an improvement 
on previous results, and represents the " high -water mark" of attendance for the Commonwealth. 

The average attendance for each quarter of the year was as follows : — 

PirstauArter 8227 Third quarter 84 69 

SiHSond quarter 84* 1 1 Fourth quarter ... 8537 

Taking into consideration the unsettled state of a large proportion of our population, these figures 
may be considered as very satisfactory. In many of our schools the ** ebb and flow " of children during the 
year is considerable. For instance, in the MetroiK>litan District, Beaconsfield School admitted 845 
children, and struck off 360 as having left for the year. On the goldfields, Boulder Schools, senior and 
intermediate, admitted 576 children, and struck off 551 for the same period. Considerable difficulty is 
experienced in tracing many of these children. 

Since the introduction of the Public Education Act, 1899, which contains excellent provisions for 
the prompt enforcement of compulsory school attendance, there has been a steadily growing improvement 
in the attendance throughout the State. The following table shows the increased attendance for each of 
the five years : — 





Arencre 
Enrolment 
for Year. 


Average 
Attendance 
for Year. 


Percentage of 

Attendance to 

Enrolment. 


Yearly increase on 


Year. 


Average 
Enrolment. 


Arerage 
Attendance. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 


1R,066 
20,277 
22,605 
24,532 
26,272 


14,663 
16,423 
18.448 
20,283 
22,111 


81 

81-4 

82 

83 

84-16 


2,366 
2,222 
2,328 
1,927 
1,740 


2,198 
1,760 
2,026 
1,835 
1,828 



The attendance at several schools was particularly good. In schools of Class I., having an average 
attendance of over 400, Perth Boys' school obtained 93 per cent. ; Subiaco, 91 ; Fremantle Boys', 90 ; 
Beaconsfield, 89. 

Among schools of Class II., having an average attendance of over 300, Gt3raldton obtained 90 per 
cent. ; West Leederville, North Fremantle, and Plympton, each 89 per cent. 

Among schools of Class III. (average attendance of over 200), Newcastle Street Boys' obtained 91 
per cent.; Leederville, 89; Bunbury, 88. Attendance at the goldfields schools shows an all-round 
improvement. The Jklurcfaison District has an average of 88 per cent. ; the Eastern Goldfields District, 
82 per cent. 

Two hundred and seventy summonses were issued during the year, with the following result : — 
Fined, 201 ; cautioned and costs inflicted, 43 ; wiithdrawn, 7 ; dismissed, 4 ; committed to Industrial 
School, 15. None but persistent defaulters are prosecuted ; warnings, either personally or by notice, being 
first administered. 

Under Section 12 of the Act, which provides that the Minister may, at his discretion, grant special 
exemption for children between the ages of 12 and 14 in cases of poverty or sickness of the 
parents, 99 applications were received. Of these, 63 were granted, and 36 were refused. 

The services of the police, in aiding to secure the enforcement of the compulsory clauses of the Act, 
have again been of material assistance. 

The Registrar General, in issuing his report as Superintendent of Census, expressed the hope that, 
in future, an intermediate modified census would be taken quinquenuially. If this suggestion were 
carried out, it could be made of material assistance to us by inserting a special column in the census 
schedule for educational purposes. The Public Education Act provides for taking an educational census, 
but we have not the machinery for doing this, excepting in a limited area. 

I would strongly urge the advisability of all statistics relating to education being compiled on an 
uniform basis throughout the Commonwealth. At present no two States seem to adopt precisely the same 
methods of computation. For purposes of comparison, it would be far more interesting and reliable to 
have one system adopted throughout. The law relating to compulsory school attendance might also, with 
advantage, be made uniform in the same way. 

W. E. WRAY. 

22nd February, 1906. 



B7 Anthoritiy : A. CvmTii, Acting OoTemment Printer, Perth. 
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Report of the Honour able the Minister for Education. 



To His Excellency Admiral Sir Frederick Oeorge Denham Bedford^ G.C.B., Governor of the 
State of Western Australia and its Dependencies^ etc. 



Sir, 

I beg to submit, for the information of Parliament, my report on the work of 
the Education Department during the year 1905. 

Enrolment and Attendance. — The numbers continue to grow steadily. The 
average enrolment, average attendance, and percentage of attendance to enrolment, for 
the last five years, are shown in the following table: — 



Year. 


ATenga enrol- 
ment. 


Arenwe attend- .tSS2S^°i„. 
""*• , nflment. 


1901 .' 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


20,277 
22,605 
24,582 
26,272 
27,966 


16,423 
18,448 
20,283 
22,111 
23,703 


80-91 
81-61 
82-68 
84-16 
84-75 



The enrolment during the year has increased by 16,94, and the attendance by 
1,592. The percentage of attendance to enrolment has again risen, although considerably 
affected by a severe epidemic of measles in the last quai'ter. The method of calculating 
the percentage has been stricter than in previous years. A regulation was previously 
in force enacting that "If exceptional circumstances should cause the attendance on any 
day to fall below one half of the number in average attendance for the previous quarter, 
pennission may be given by the Department to omit that day in calculating the average 
attendance for that week." This regulation has now been cancelled, and every day on 
which a school is open is taken into consideration, however small the attendance may 
be. 

Among causes which tend to lower the percentage may be mentioned the large 
number of children on the register (10*5 per cent, of the total enrolment) between three 
and six years of age, whose attendance is not compulsory ; the great heat of the summer, 
especially in the interior ; the scattered nature of the settlement in many parts ; and 
the migratoiy character of a considerable proportion of (;he population, especially on 
the goldfields. When these circumstances are taken into consideration, the consistently 
high attendance is very gi-atifying. It shows that the teachers have succeeded in 
impressing upon parents and children the advantages of regular attendance, and speaks 
well for the popularity of the schools. The Compulsory Officers have done excellent 
work in cases where parents have failed to appreciate the educational advantages offered 
to their children. 

Some misconception has been caused by the mention in previous reports of the 
valuable assistance given by the police. This does not imply that the police are in the 
habit of arresting truants. It is impossible for the Department to employ Compulsory 
Officers who will devote theu^ whole time to the work, except in the largest centres — 
Perth, Fremantle, Kalgoorlie, and Boulder. Over the rest of the State the police 
constables act as Compulsory Officers. Returns of children whose attendance is irregular 
are furnished to them by the teachers. They visit the parents and explain to them the 
requirements of the Act and the consequences of refusing to comply with them. 

A short amending Act was passed last year which will render it easier to secui'e 
compliance with the law, especially in the case of private, schools. These are now 
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required to forward to the Department monthly returns of scholars who have made less 
than four-fifths of the possible attendances, and of scholars who have left the school. 

Schools. — The number of Government schools open for the last five years is 
shown in the following table : — 



Tmt. 


Schools open at tome time 
dunng the year. 


Sohoola open at 
end of year. 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


242 
250 
270 
290 
335 


238 
245 
262 

284 
329 



The increase in the number of schools in 1905 has been greater than in any 
two consecutive years in the previous histoiy of the Department. This reflects the 
rapid increase in settlement outside the large centres. This settlement is naturally most 
marked in the agricultural districts. Forty-three new schools have been opened ; eight 
old schools which had been closed for a time have been reopened, and six schools have 
been closed. In the North-West one new school (Derby) has been opened, and two 
others, Onslow and Cpssack, have been reopened after being closed for some years ; 
one (Roebourne) has been closed, but will probably open again. In Perth and the 
suburbs six new schools have been started, and one old school reopened. In the 
mining districts there have been five new schools, while one old school has been 
reopened and one closed. In agricultural districts thirty-one new schools have been 
opened, four old schools reopened, and two closed. Two timber-mill schools have been 
closed owing to the removal of the mills. Of the fifty-one schools added to the list 
only five have an attendance of over fifty children, while forty have an attendance of 
less than twenty apiece. 

Buildings and Grounds. — With such a large number of new schools the year 
has necessarily been an expensive one, as far as buildings are concerned. The 
schoolrooms are generally satisfactory. In a few cases rooms without lining and 
ceiling were provided, but they proved unbearably hot in summer and cold and 
draughty in winter, and the lining and ceiling must be added. 

Attention was called in the report for 1904 to the fact that it had proved 
impossible to provide for quarters on the Estimates, except in the case of very small 
country schools ; in these, two small rooms were attached to the schoolroom. This 
most undesirable form of quarters was adopted from motives of economy. The 
accommodation which they piovide is really insufficient even for single teachers ; for 
married men it is hopelessly inadequate. Apart from the small size of the rooms, the 
fact that they are separated only by a thin partition from the schoolrooms renders them 
utterly unsuitable. Unfortunately exactly the same state of things has to be recorded 
again this year. It is, therefore, urgently necessary for many reasons that provision 
should be made on the next Estimates for an adequate number of suitable houses, 
entirely detached from the schools. The matter is becoming so grave that it may be 
well to set out at some length the reasons which render this provision imperative. 

In most of the country districts and in many of the smaller towns it is 
impossible for the teacher to rent a house ; there are no unoccupied houses. This fact 
has always been recognised by the Department, and it has been understood that the 
head teachers, except in some of the smallest schools, have quarters provided for 
them. The scale of salaries has been calculated on this understanding. In districts 
where a single teacher can obtain lodgings in the neighbourhood, a small lodging 
allowance is given in lieu of quarters. In many cases, however, this is not satisfactory. 
The homes of settlers do not usually contain much spare room, and the teacher who 
lodges with them finds it difficult to secure any privacy or opportunity for study. It is 
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therefore highly desirable that quarters should be provided in all cases where the 
permanency of the settlement is assured. 

If only two small rooms are provided, it follows that the teachers must either 
remain unmarried or else live under conditions which are not merely uncomfortable, but 
which can scai'cely be considered sanitary or even decent. The proportion of small 
schools is constantly increasing, and, if the much-desired agricultural settlement 
continues, we must hope that it will still further increase. If we cannot provide proper 
accommodation for married teachers we cannot hope to retain men in the service, or to 
attract suitable men to enter it. 

The conditions of life in different parts of the State vary so much in 
attractiveness that comparatively frequent transfers become highly desirable. After 
spending some years in the far interior, a teacher may natiu'ally expect to be moved to 
a more attractive district. The Department is greatly hampered in making these 
transfers by the want of suitable quarters, which often makes it impossible for a teacher 
to accept an otherwise desirable transfer, earned by long service under unpleasant 
conditions. 

Apart from these considerations it is most difficult for a teacher to preserve the 
respect of his neighbours, or even his own self-respect, when he is miserably housed. 
A comparison between the comfortable quarters provided for the police-constable, the 
postmaster, or the station-master, and the poor rooms allotted to the teacher, is not 
calculated to give a proper idea of the importance and dignity of the last-named. 

Drawings of standard quarters of various types have been furnished by the 
Public Works Department which will give inexpensive but comfortable homes, and it 
is earnestly to be hoped that a considerable number of these may be provided throughout 
the State on the next Estimates. 

As far as possible a portion of each school ground has been fenced in to make 
the establishment of a garden possible. The value of the school garden is very great, 
not only in providing opportunities for observation and study of plant-life, and arousing 
interest in agriculture and horticulture, but also in encouraging a taste for beautifying 
the surroundings of the home. No one who has travelled thi-ough the country districts 
can have failed to be struck by the absence of any attempt to make many of the homes 
attractive by even the smallest garden. Anything that tends to render country life 
more attractive is most valuable to the State in assisting to counteract the flow of 
population towards the towns. 

Tree-planting is continued in a large number of the schools, but, unfortunately, 
often results in failure. The young trees must be well watered through the first 
summer, and the absence of the teacher and closing of the schools through the long 
Christmas holidays too often mean that the trees perish through neglect. 

Teachers. — The number of teachers employed at the end of 1905 was 888 — an 
increase of 79 during the year. Of this number 70 were sewing mistresses, who were 
employed for only three hours a week. The monitors, or pupil teachers, numbered 147, 
and the regular adult teachers 671, as compared with 589 in the previous yeai*. 

Of the 671 adult teachei-s, 318 were head teachers and 353 were assistants. 
The proportion of classified teachers has decreased from 77o to 73*5. This is a natural 
result of the addition of so many small schools, which are generally held by unclassified 
teachers. The percentage of male teachers is just under 45, remaining almost exactly 
as it was last year. As, however, more than two-thirds of the head teachers are men, 
the percentage of male assistants available for mixed schools is only about 30. 

The Department has still great difficulty in securing an adequate supply of 
efficient teachers. In many cases inefficient teachers are engaged or retained because 
the only alternative is to close schools or leave them hopelessly under-staffed. The 
Training College will send us increased numbers during the coming year, but these are 
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hardly more than sufficient to counterbalance the natural decrease through resignations 
and other causes. We are obliged to look outside the State for our additional teachers, 
and the attempt to procure them proves a constant source of anxiety to the Department. 

The Monitors' Classes and the Training College continue to do valuable work, 
and there is no doubt that the educational standard of the teachers trained in our own 
State is rising. The influence of this improvement should be very distinctly felt in a 
few years' time. 

I am happy to say that the Inspectors are unanimous in reporting that the great 
majority of the teachers are earnest and conscientious, and show a due sense of the 
gi-eat importance of the work which is entrusted to them. 

Salaries. — In accordance with the wish of the Hon. the Treasurer, all figures 
connected with expenditure ai-e now calculated for the financial year. In the past these 
figures have always been given for the calendar year. The figures now given refer to 
the period from July 1st, 1904, to June 30th, 1905. Six months of this period were 
included in the figures given last year. 

The average salary for head teachers is £172 19s. 6d., atid for assistants 
£132 1 9s. lid. The corresponding figures last year were £182 Is. Id. and £130 Ss. 2d. 
respectively. The decrease in the head teachers' average salary is accounted for by 
the remarkable increase in the number of very small schools. The average salary for 
all adult teachers is £151 18s. 3d., as against £153 r2s. 9d. last year. The increase 
in the proportion of unclassified to classified teachers accounts for the reduction. 

The scale of Goldfields allowances has been revised and is now in most cases 
more liberal, especially for married men. 

Cost per Head. — The cost per head is £4 4s. Id. on the average enrolment, 
or £4 19s. 4d. on the avemge attendance. The conesponding figures for 1904 were 
£4 Is. lid. and £4 17s. 3d. respectively. The cost per head for a small school is 
necessarily much higher than that for a large school, and a great increase in the number 
of small schools must mean an increase in the avei-age expenditure per child. At the 
end of 1904 there was, on the average, one teacher for 37-5 children. At the end of 
1905 there was one teacher for 36 children. 

Inspection. — The (Jhief Inspector was away on long-service leave for six 
months, and brought back with him much valuable information relating to education in 
the various countries which he visited.* His absence made it difficult to provide for 
adequate inspection of all schools. The services of a considerable number of the most 
experienced head teachers of large schools were utilised, and only 21 schools were left 
without a visit. These were schools which were opened in the latter part of the year. 
In the great majority of cases at least two visits were paid. 

The exceptionally large number of applications received for the establishment of 
small schools has necessitated the devotion of a considerable portion of the Inspectors' 
time to the investigation of the claims. It is necessary for the Department to be satisfied 
that there is a sufficient number of children within a given area, and that there is a 
prospect of the settlement being permanent ; while the selection of the most suitable site 
for a scattered population is often a matter of no little difficulty. Many of the 
applications now come from places at a considerable distance from any railway, and 
necessitate the giving of a whole day or more to their investigation. 

The examinations for monitors and teachers entail heavier work each year, and 
the numbers of candidates for scholarships and bursaries increase rapidly. The time 
which an Inspector can devote to the schools of his district thus becomes seriously 
limited, and is further lessened by the necessity of visiting private schools to report 
upon their efficiency. 



* See Special Beport, page 84, etc. 
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The gi-eat distances which separate many of our schools from one another 
account for a large amount of an Inspector's time. One of the staflf calculates that 
he has travelled 14,500 miles in 1905. When the school holiday weeks, and weeks 
devoted to examinations, are deducted this leaves nearly 350 miles per week. As the 
average rate of travel on the railways is rather less than 20 miles an hour, and as great 
distances are covered, not by railway, but by driving over bush roads, it will be apparent 
that we need a large number of Inspectors in proportion to the number of schools. The 
isolation of many schools, while it increases the difficulty, increases also the necessity of 
inspection. The Inspector's visit is often the only opportunity a teacher has during the 
year of discussing his work, and receiving guidance and advice. The rapid growth of 
the numbers of small schools makes the appointment of an additional Inspector a 
necessity, if the work is to be carried on efficiently. 

The adoption of a uniform school year throughout the State has necessitated 
some alteration in the method of inspection, and has rendered it somewhat difficult to 
compare the efficiency of the schools with that of previous yeai-s. The new ari-angement 
has met with genei*al approval from both inspectors and teachers. It is now impossible for 
children to be crammed at a particular time of the year for the Inspector's visit, and the 
schools are judged under their normal working conditions. The advantage of. the new 
system, as far as the children are concerned, is very great in those parts of the State 
where the population is migratory. In one school, with a roll of about "0, more than 
120 admissions and withdrawals were registered during the year. It is obvious that 
the children gain much by finding the schools to which they are tmnsferred at the same 
stage of the year's work as the schools which they have left. 

The Curriculum. — The subjects included in the Cuniculum are as follows : — 
English ; Writing and Drawing ;• Mathematics ; Scripture, Moral Lessons, and Histoi^ ; 
Geography, Nature Study, and Elementaiy Science; Manual Work; Drill; and 
Music. In some of the larger schools additional subjects are taken in the upper 
classes. 

(a.) Enfflish.-^Undev this head may be included Reading, Recitation, Spelling, 
Grammar, Composition, and Literature. The main aims of the instruction are to ertable 
the children ( i ) to express themselves clearly and conectly, both orally and in writing ; 
(2) to understand and appreciate the thoughts of others, more particularly as expressed 
in books. The first aim is Hot successfully reached unless the children who leave the 
schools can put their thoughts into clear, grammatical, and duly connected sentences. 
It is only too common to meet with people who are utterly unable to give a clear, 
connected, and orderly account of events or processes with which they are perfectly 
familiar. Either we find a series of short jerky unconnected fi-agments of speech, or a 
shapeless disorderly mass of words loosely strung together. Constant practice in oral 
and written composition is needed if the desh-ed end is to be attained ; the meagie 
vocabulai'v must be increased by means of as much reading as possible. The teaching 
of coniposition is not easy ; it has only recently had its real importance recognised and 
due regard paid to it as a subject of school instiniction ; but the \ alue of a mastery of 
the mother tongue is obvious. The second aim is, if anything, more important. If the 
child can be trained not merely to understand what he reads, but to gain some 
appreciation of and taste for what is excellent in literature as compared with what is 
trivial and worthless, and to look upon reading as a pleasure, he has gained from his 
school what will be of the utmost value to him throughout his life. 

The tendency in the past has been to pay too much attention to formal Grammar, 
especially in the case of the younger children. This has led to a dislike for English 
lessons on the part of the children, and to a gi-eat waste of time and energy on the pai-t 
of the teacher. What could be taught in a few hours when the children are a little 
older has been the subject of weeks of drudgery. To some extent this has been the 
fault of the Curriculum. The requirements in connection with Grammar could be more 
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ejii^ctly defined than tiiose in connection with oral and written composition^ and therefore 
often occupied a position of exaggerated importance in the eyes of the teachen In 
future no foi*mal Grammar will be required in Standards Land II., and very little 
indeed in Standai*d III. Teachers will now be able to devote far more time to Reading 
and Composition, and to vary the reading matter as much as possible. The books now in 
use throughout the schools have succeeded admirably in arausing the children's interest, 
while their contents are excellent in both matter and form. But there is always the 
danger of confining the children too closely to a small selection of reading matter. 
Teachers are now encouraged to read aloud to the children from other books^ and to 
make free use in their teaching of the School Library, which is indispensable for 
satisfactory work in English. 

, This group of subjects is undoubtedly the most important in the Cuniculum. 
It does not stand completely by itself, but is closely related to the work in several other 
groups, e.g,^ Writing and Drawing, History, Geography, Nature Study, etc. 

(A.) Writing and Drawing. — As furnishing means for expression of thought, 
these subjects are closely connected with the English group. From another point of 
view, as cultivating skill of hand, accuracy of eye, and co-ordination of hand and eye, 
they may be classed with the subjects included under Manual Work. 

Five years ago the " upright system " of handwriting was introduced throughout 
the schools. It cannot be said that the results have been satisfactoiy. The three tests 
of good handwriting are legibility, neatness, and speed. As regards the first there is no 
ground for complaint, but the system cannot show any decided advantage over the 
*' semi-upright," which was generally in use before. In regard to the second, 
the general t^timony is that there has been a falling off, and that even where 
the writing is neat, it is ugly. But it is in the third pk)int — speed — that the 
most decided failure has to be recorded. Good writing is only produced when 
the rate is painfully slow. The theoretical advantages of the system are not found to 
exist in practice. It is easy to show that with letters of a given height those which are 
upright require shorter lines than those which slope, but this has litde practical bearing. 
The position which the hand assumes seems to be less natural and more cramped. The 
supporters of the system claim that the upright writing is '' natuiul," but this does not | 

appear to be in accordance with historical facts or with present day experience. Even 
in the case of ancient alphabets, which are rigidly upright when cut on stone, the | 

" cursive " wilting has a distinct slope, and in modem times the same tendency appears 
to be almost universal. No. doubt the fact that the slightest departuiCfrom parallelism ' 

is more immediately apparent among vertical lines than among sloping lines is another 
factor which leads to diminished speed. An excessive slope of course tends to illegibility, I 

but this is not the case with a slope of from 10 to 15 degrees, which is adopted in what is ! 

generally known as the;* semi-upright" system. Teachers will in future be at liberty I 

to choose between the two systems. The only objection to this liberty is that children 
may suffer when they are transferred from one school to another. This difficulty, 
however, will probably not be very great. The teachers of a district will, as a rule, 
agree to use a particular series of copybooks out of those approved by the Department, 
and the upright system, now that it has had a fair trial, seems to have comparatively few 
adherents. 

Drawing is now more generally recognised as a means of . strengthening the 
powers of observation and securing co-ordination between hand and eye, and also as a 
means of original expression, rather than as a mere matter of imitating a copy. Its 
interest is greatly increased when it is connected with the stories which the children are 
reading, with theii* Nature Study or Science Work, their Object Lessons and Geography, 
Its aesthetic value, where it is skilfully taught, is of the utmost importance. 

Wall-blackboards are provided in most of our schools for bold chalk-drawing. 
Brushwork and Geometrical JJrawing are also taught. The former is especially useful 
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for the cultivation of a sense of colour, and great care should be taken to see that the 
use of crude colours in glaring contrasts is avoided. 

(c.) Mathematics. — Arithmetic is taught throughout the schools. In our larger 
schools the older boys pass through a special course of Elementary Algebra, Geometry, 
and Mensuration. In the other schools a little Klementary Mensui-ation is included in 
the Arithmetic Syllabus, and the boys are instructed in Geometrical Drawing. 

Apart from the practical utility of this group of subjects in every-day life, and in 
any subsequent scientific work that may be undertaken, they are of gi'eat value as 
aflording opportunities fof reasoning and for developing habits of accuracy. Careful 
and patient teaching on the composition of number in the early stages, with abundance 
of varied concrete illustrations, lays a foundation for successful work in the higher 
standards. The importance of securing a clear understanding, on the part of the 
children, of the reasons underlying the various processes, and of leading them to 
formulate their own rules is now generally recognised. It is only after this has been 
accomplished, that useful work in the application of the rales can begin. 

Slight alterations have been made recently in the Syllabus for the lower 
standards, with a view to seeming a firmer and more satisfactory foundation. 

(rf.) Scripture^ Moral Lessons^ and History. — These subjects may be grouped 
together as dealing mth the conduct of human life : our relations and our duties towards 
God and our fellow-men. 

A course of undenominational Scripture teaching is given in all schools, but 
children may be withdrawn from this at the written request of then- parents. The 
number of those so withdrawn is very small — about 4 per cent, of the total enrolment. 
Nearly 90 per cent, of those withdrawn are Roman Catholics. The course includes 
teaching from both the Old and New Testaments in all standards. 

Moral lessons often fail through being too abstract. In most cases they are best 
given in connection with the Scripture or History Lessons, which provide the concrete 
examples that are necessary to give life to the subject. 

'i he History Course begins with stories of heroes of various ages, such as appeal 
to the imagination of young children. The series of books used in the upper standards 
— The Story of the World — gives, in an interesting manner, pictures of the older 
civilisations, the discovery of New Worlds, the Awakening of Europe, the great striiggle 
for Sea Power in the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century, and the gi'owth of the 
British Empire. Special attention is given to English History and to the History of 
Australasia. It affords opportunities for much moral teaching, for the inculcation of 
patriotism, and for instruction in the rights and duties of citizens and members of a 
State under constitutional governinent. 

(e.) Geofftaphy^ Nature Study^ and Elementary Science, — This group of studies 
deals with our physical environment, and is especially directed towards leading the 
childi-en to exercise their powers of observation and reasoning, and enabling them to 
take an intelligent interest in the world of nature. 

The course in Geography begins with direct observation of the immediate 
surroundings of the child. By actual measurement, and by the constraction of plans 
of his schoolroom and playground, he gains a real knowledge of the meaning of a map. 
Geogi-aphical terms acquire a real significance when models of such as cannot be directly 
observed are made with sand or other materials. The more advanced work is, in one 
direction^ very closely related to the work in History ; in another direction, to that in 
Nature Study. 

'' Observation lessons," or " Object Lessons,'* forai, when correctly treated, the 

, earliest stages in Nature Study. They are not lessons in which the teacher supplies 

a store of information about au object, but lessons in which the children are led to 

observe, compare, and contrast, and should deal in the main with familiar things. They 
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should be closely correlated with the lessons in Dmwing, and will afford much 
opportunity for oi-al description as well as for written composition. 

In the more advanced stages the lines upon which Nature Study is carried on 
must vary according to the surroundings of the school and the tastes of the teacher. 
The subject most generally taken is plant-life, for which materials ai-e everywhere 
abundant. It provides ample opportunities for observation and experiment, without the 
need of any elabomte appai-atus. Training children to see accurately and to make 
accurate deductions from what they see is of great value, and no lessons in the Curriculum 
can be made more interesting. Work of this nature is being now more genei-ally taken 
up, but there is yet room for great improvement and expansion. 

Courses in Simple Elementary Science — e g,^ Physics, Mechanics, and Chemistry — 
are taken in the upper standards of some of our larger schools. The aim should be 
the investigation of simple phenomena, as far as possible, by the children themselves. 
Such courses furnish an elementaiy idea of scientific method, and will often form a 
groundwork for future study and serve to arouse an interest which might otherwise 
have remained donnant in some bmnch of science. 

Elementary lessons on the laws of health are now included for the first time in 
our Cumculum. In some aspects, e.g.^ in dealing with cleanliness and tempemnce, 
these may be considered as falling rather under the head of moral lessons. In other 
aspects, e.g.^ in the matters of fi-esh air and ventilation, food and clothing, they may be 
closely connected with Nature Study and Elementary Science. There is no doubt of 
the necessity for wider knowledge of elementary principles of Hygiene, and this is not 
likely to come unless it begins in the schools. The importance both to the individual 
and to the nation of a knowledge of such principles and of their due application is 
becoming widely recognised, and instruction in such subjects is likely to form a part 
of the Cumculum in schools of all grades in the near futui-e. A knowledge of the 
subject will be required by the Department in all teachers' examinations 

(/.) Manual Work. — The aim of this work is to train the hand and eye to work 
in unison. In the Infant Schools many exercises are given with this object, e.g.^ paper- 
folding, slicklaying, and building with cubes. The older children in many schools are 
taught modelling in clay or cardboard. 

Wherever possible, the older boys are given instruction in wood-work : nearly 
2,500 passed through a course in this subject during the past year. The Avork is of 
gi-eat value not only for the main object indicated above, but also in forming habits of 
accuracy, thoroughness, and self-reliance, and in its reaction upon the intelligence of the 
children as shown in their other work. 

The special subjects for girls are on a somewhat different footing. While they 
all afford manual training and lead to deftness of hand and accuracy of work, they are 
more definitely utilitarian in their aims, and are intended to equip children more 
dh-ectly for their future careei*s. 

Needlework is not now taught in the Infant Schools. The risk of injury to the 
eyes is considemble, and little is gained by starting the instruction so early. The 
Syllabus in the upper standards has been revised. 

In the larger centres of population classes are held in Cookery and Laundi-y 
work, and in the Perth Centre a further course in Household Management is given, 
including instruction in sick nursing and the care of infants. The new building which 
is to be erected will enable this work to be more satisfactorily carried on. The number 
of girls who passed through these courses in 1905 was 1,958. 

(7.) DrilL — The work under this head falls into two sections: {a.) Company 
Drill movements — marching, etc. (6.) Physical Exercises. The former aim at 
securing smartness and accuracy of movement, and correct carriage; the latter are 
specially directed towards the exercise of the muscles of different parts of the body. 
Smartness and accuracy are, of course, required in the latter exercises also. 
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Most of. the male and a considerable number of the female teachers have had 
an opportunity of attending special classes of instruction. The results are in many 
schools very satisfactory. 

The Cadet Corps continues to increase and flourish. A special report on the 
subject is appended. It is expected that the Federal Defence Department will take 
charge of the ( orps during the coming year. 

(A.) Music. — Class Singing is taken in all schools, except a few of the smallest. 
Apart from its aesthetic importance and refining influence, singing is of value as a 
physical exercise. Either the Tonic Sol-fa or StaflF Notation may be taken. The former, 
which is no doubt the better for general teaching purposes, is almost universally adopted. 
It is, however, advisable that children should, wherever possible, be introduced to the 
StajBf system before the end of their school career. 

Evening Classes. — Classes have been opened in several new centres during the 
year. The classes in Perth continue to attract considerable numbers. 

Technical Education. — The Department suffered a very severe loss in the 
death of the Director of Technical Education, Mr. Alex. Purdie, M.A., B.Sc, from 
typhoid fever. Mr. Purdie had been at the head of this branch from the time when the 
first Technical School was opened in Perth, and the success of that institution and its 
branches was very largely due to his untiring energy and enthusiasm, and his great 
powers of organisation. 

The Technical Schools are now under the directorship of Mr. F. B. Allen, M.A,, 
B.Sc, who also controls the School of Mines. 

'i he Central School in Perth continues to grow, and is greatly in need of larger 
and more suitable buildings. An excellent site has been secured, and it is hoped that 
a start will be made with the permanent buildings during the next financial year. 
Unless this is taken in hand at once the efficiency of the school will be seriously 
impaired. 

Branches of the school are established at Fremantle and Midland Junction. 
Coolgardie has a small school of its own, and buildings ai-e being erected for another 
school at Boulder. 

A full account of the work of these schools will be found in a separate report. 

Higher ( jrade School. — The Department hopes in the near future to establish 
a Higher Grade School in Perth, to provide a four years' course of instruction for 
childien over twelve yeai's of age. This will supply a long-felt want in many directions, 
and will enable the l)epartment to provide more satisfactorily for the early education of 
its future teachers. 

Teachers' Associations. — The general conference, which was held at Easter in 
Perth, was largely attended. It is valuable as affording an opportunity for general 
discussion of educational questions, and also as a means of making our teachers 
personally acquainted with one another. Branch associations are doing good work in 
various parts of the State. 

Departmental Staff. — The rapid increase in the number of schools has 
greatly increased the volume of work in the Central Office. The staff has worked well 
throughout the yeai*. 

Reports. — The reports of the Inspectors and other Officers, together with the 
various statistical returns, will be found attached. 

WALTER KLNGSMILL, 

Minister of Education. 
Cecil Andrews, 

Inspector General of Schools, 
23rd Febmary, 1906. 
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No. l.—8t<UemetU of the EdwxUional Vote for the Financial Year 1904-6. 



BBCEIPTS. 


DI3BUB8KMEN'1U 






£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 




£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


To Amount reoeired from 


DSPABTXIHT^L : 








Treasury on aooount of 


SalAfies 


7,023 16 


1 




Vote, 1904^ 148,652 7 7 


Incidental Ezpensee, in- 










cluding Postage, Travel- 
ling Expenses, Printing, 










etc. 


8,378 15 10 












10397 11 11 




Compulsion : 








Salaries 


766 









Incidentals 


76 16 


9 


840 16 9 




Exhibitions, Sgholabships, 








■TO.: 










OoYemment Exhibitions... 


207 10 









University Exhibitions ... 


425 









Scholarships 


524 18 


4 






Bursaries 


216 





1372 3 4 




Examinations : 








Incidentals 


81 6 


4 


81 6 4 




Schools : 








SaUries and AUowances ... 100^32 17 


4 






Building and Repairs ... 


579 15 10 






Furniture, Apparatus, etc. 
Incidentals, including 


8,069 9 









Travelling Allowances... 


5,872 8 


3 


109,744 10 5 
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Schools: 










Salaries 


1,017 11 


6 






Incidentals 


488 17 


6 


1,606 9 






"^ 




Training Collsob: 










Salaries 


1,833 18 


3 






Scholarships 


486 13 


4 






Board 


1,047 16 11 






Incidentals 


660 18 


6 


8,919 1 11 






■"^ 
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TnoRNicAL Education: 










Salaries 


4371 4 


8 






Incidentals 


2,238 12 


4 











— 


6,609 17 




BCanual Trainino (Carpentry 










and Domestic Economy) : 
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8,011 15 
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Incidentals 


1,187 18 


6 


4,199 9 1 
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Salaries 


776 7 


9 






Incidentals 


642 2 





1,417 9 9 








"~" 




MoNrroRs' Classbs : 










Salaries 


799 17 10 





Total 



jei48,552 7 7 



Furniture, Apparatus, etc. 130 11 2 
Incidentals 492 15 9 



Purchasbs into Stock: 

Furniture, Apparatus, etc. 6,710 7 
Incidentals 195 6 1 



Miscbllanbous : 

Transport Charges, etc., on 

Goods 188 11 8 



1,423 4 9 



6,905 18 1 



188 11 8 



Total Expenditure 148,561 5 

Expenditure debited 1903-4, recouped 

1904-5 12 7 



Total 



...Jei48,562 7 7 
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StaUment of BeceipU paid to Revenue from let July, 1904, to SOth June, 1905, 

£ 8. d. 

1.076 2 1 

140 6 6 

891 6 9 

86 11 8 

66 16 

1,647 19 6 

140 18 

28 18 4 



Fees, Teohnioal Sohool 

M Tndning College 

„ Evening SohocuB and CImmb ... 
Sale of Apparatos, Technioal Sohool ... 

„ Books, etc.. Training College 

Book Sales 

Rents 

Misoellaneous Beoeipts 



je8,481 12 10 





EsBpendiiure under various 
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Upkeep. 
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Total. 
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bj 
Public Worka 
Depftrtraent. 




jB s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ S. d. 


JB s. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ B, d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s.d. 


Goyemment Schools ... 


100382 17 4 


6,827 18 2 


2371 8 


679 15 10 


5,487 16 


... 




116,949 10 4 


84,118 9 6 


Evening do. 


27 8 9 


... 


... 




9 18 5 


... 




87 2 2 




Do. Classes 


090 2 9 




... 




479 4 1 


1 
1 


1,469 6 10 


... 


Monitors' do. 


799 17 10 


41 6 6 


89 16 8 




402 16 9 




... 


1,428 16 9 


1,188 12 


Training College 


1388 18 8 


... 


... 




660 18 6 


1,047 16 11 


486 18 4 


8,919 1 11 


86 11 8 


Technioal Schools 


4371 4 8 




... 




2,288 12 4 


... 


... 


6,609 17 


698 10 7 


Mftnnal Training — 
Carpentry 
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... 


... 




948 10 1 


... 


... 


2,772 16 


I 152 9 


Domestic Economy 


1,187 9 8 


... 


.^ 




289 3 6 


... 


... 


1,426 18 1 


. 


Cadets 


775 7 9 

• 


... 


... 




642 2 


... 


... 


1,417 9 9 


... 



Cost pbb Head, Fikakcial Ybab 1904-5. 
Mean Average Attendance. 



No.of8ohoolfl. 


Mean ATen«e 
Attandaace. 


Cost per Head. 


Administration. 


807 


22,774 


£ s. d. 

4 19 8-8 


£ s. d. 
6 9 2-8 





Mean Average Enrolmeni. 




No.ofSohoola. 


Mean Arerage 
Bnzobnent. 

26,906 


Coat per Head. 

^ S. d. 
4 4 0-8 


Cost per Head inolmding 
Administration. 


807 


£ s. d. 

4 12 61 
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SchoOL 



9rATB Schools — 

1. Booffardie 

2. Boulder, West 

8. Claremont, North ... 

4. Claremont, Practising 

5. Ooenells 

6. Hamel 

7. Jolimont 

8. KurrawBAg 

9. Norwood 

10. Tambellop 

11. Woodlupine 

12. LeederriUe Infants'... 



Provisional Schools — 



1. Aldinga 

2. Alma 

3. Applecross 

4. Augusta 

5. Bafoatta 

6. Clifton 

7. Cunjardine ... 

8. Dale Biver ... 

9. Dumblejung ... 

10. Elstemwick ... 

11. Ewlyamartup 

12. KeUerberrin ... 
18. Mt. Hardey ... 

14. Muohea 

15. Murrin Murrin 

16. Nigalup 



Table II. 
A. — Schools opened during 1905. 



Date of Opening. 



18th September 
25th January 

4th September 
17th July 

4th September 
15th November 

9th October 

4th September 

IstMay 
19th July 
23rd February 
He-opened 13th 
February 



4tb September 

6th September 

6th April 

IstMay 

8rd April 
24th January 

6th June 

7tk September 

8rd July 
22nd May 
21st February 
24th July 
17th July 
' 24th July 
27th February 



School. 



Date of Openhif . 



17th July 



Pbo visional Schools (continued)- 

17. Nunyle 

18. Popanyinning 

19. Boleystone 

20. RosehiU 

21. Torbay 

22. Torbay Junction 

23. Tuckanarra 

24. Wainering 

25. Wardering Spring 

26. Yenalin 

27. Bardoc 

28. BibraLake 

29. CKlgering 

80. Quindanning 

Half-tiki Schools— 

1. Hotham Biver 

2. Marradong 

8. Upper Swan 

4. Budd'sGuUy 



Special Schools ~ 

1. Derby 

2. Onslow 

3. Cossack 

S. P. D. OB Housn-TO-Housi Schools- 

1. Preshfields 

2. Tallingup 



4th September 

8th June 
I5th August 
26th November 
17th October 
26th January 

1st August 

1st November 

4th September 

2nd June 
Be-opened 24th 

January 
17th July 

4 th September 

6th April 



I 



27th March 
13th March 
27th July 
Be-opened 10th 
July 



19th June 
Be-opened 80th 

January 
February 



IstMay 
12th June 



B. — Schools closed during 1905. 



Schools. 



Statk Schools — 
1. Denmark Mill 

Provisional Schools- 

1. Chittering. Lower 

2. Ferguson Mill 



Date of Closing. 


Schools. 


Date of Closing. 


14th April 

29th September 
4th May 


Half-timk Schools— 

1. Mulwarrie 

2. NarraTarra 

Special Schools— 
1. Boeboume 


2nd June 
18th August 

20th April 



Table III. 

The following table shows the attendances in the various grades of Government Schools for the 
year 1906 :— 





No.ofdis. 
tinot schools 
in operation 

on last 
school day. 


Enrolment of distinct scholars on 
last school day. 


Average 

enrolment ' Average 
of distinct Attendance. 


Percentage 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


~-<"«- ^ISTt 


1905. 

State Schools 

Provisional Schools 

Half. time Schools 

Special Schools 

House-to-house Schools 


196 

106 

22 

8 
4 


13,284 

1.012 

143 

lfi2 

15 


12,126 25,410 

944 1 1.956 

133 1 276 

145 307 

14 29 


1 

25.654 21,799 
1,750 1,432 

248 1 207 

290 1 243 

24 22 


86 
82 
83 
84 
92 


Totals 


335 


14.016 


13,362 


27,978 


27.966 1 23,703 


85 
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Diagram showing the Enrolment and Average Attendance 
in Government Schools From 1872 to 1905. 



* Enrolment. _ Shown in Black. 
Average Attendance. .„. . .„ Red . 
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^ From and indudtng Ii97, /hi percentage of attendance 
attendance' /o average enrolment: ^tn that yesr the 



to enrolment has been calculated on the basis of "average 
average enrofmenNs shewn in Iteu ofthe enrolment ^^ 
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Table IV. 
Classification of Schools, as determined bv their averajfe attendance : — 



No. in oiwntioii some 
time aoring year. 



1904. 



1905. 



Class I., average attendance, 400 and upwards 

„ II., „ „ 800 to 400 ... 

„ III., „ „ 200 to 300 ... 

„ IV., .. „ 100 to 200 ... 

„ v.. „ ,. 50 to 100 

„ VI., ., „ 20 to 50 ... 

Provisional „ „ 10 to 20 ... 

Half-time Schools (where two oontiguoos schools maintain an aggregate 

average of 16) 

Honse-t'O-house Schools (in sparsely-peopled districts) 

Totals 



8 
12 
12 
30 
37 
85 
82 

18 
6 



290 



8 
12 
17 
30 
37 
96 
108 

23 

4 



385 



No of Schools open at 
end of jear. 



1904. 



284 



1906. 



8 


8 


12 


12 


12 


17 


30 


30 


87 


87 


85 


96 


79 


106 


16 


20 


5 


4 



329 



Tablb V. 
General Progress of Education from 1872 to 1905 inclusive : 







QoTe 
Number of individual 




Is. 


( 


Assisted Schools to 1S95. Private Schools from 1S96. 


Toar. 








Number of 








Nnmberof 
Schools. 


Scholars on Boll on 
last School da/ (in- 
cluding schools 
closed daring /ear). 


ATorage en- 
rolment for 
year.' 


Average 

Attendance 

for year. 


Percentage of 

Attendance to 

Enrolment. 


Number of 
Schools. 


individual 

Scholars on 

BoUatend 

of year. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Percentage of 
Attendance to 
enrolment at 
end of year. 


1872 


60 


2.338 




1.637 


70 


13 


1.137 


763 


67 


1873 


64 


2.367 






1,694 


71 


15 


1.064 


829 


78 


1874 


66 


2.586 


.. 




1,836 


71 


18 


1,244 


936 


75 


1875 


58 


2,453 






1.918 


78 


20 


1,305 


1.003 


77 


1876 


58 


2.475 






2,004 


81 


22 


1,389 


1,097 


79 


1877 


57 


2,515 






2,043 


81 


21 


1,346 


1.053 


78 


1878 


68 


2.684 






2,066 


77 


19 


1,386 


1/)41 


75 


1879 


72 


2,719 


,, 




2,127 


78 


19 


1,834 


1,029 


77 


1880 


67 


2,719 


.. 




2,102 


77 


19 


1.327 


1,006 


76 


1881 


72 


2,751 


.. 




2,135 


78 


18 


1,253 


974 


78 


1882 


75 


2,894 






2.234 


77 


17 


1,157 


939 


81 


1883 


77 


2,919 






2,281 


78 


16 


1,142 


912 


80 


1884 


74 


3,052 






2,241 


73 


16 


1,221 


926 


76 


1885 


77 


3.192 


.. 




2.333 


73 


17 


1,287 


1.016 


79 


1886 


73 


3,169 






2,322 


73 


16 


1,339 


1.024 


76 


1887 


74 


3,287 






2,506 


76 


16 


1,386 


1.092 


79 


1888 


77 


3,262 


.. 




2,533 


78 


16 


1.417 


1.126 


79 


1889 


78 


3,310 






2,517 


76 


16 


1,434 


1.108 77 


1890 


82 


8,352 


.. 




2,535 


76 


19 


1.662 


1,288 


77 


1891 


85 


3,566 






2,630 


74 


19 


1,779 


1,280 


72 


1892 


96 


4.032 






2,902 


72 


21 


1,941 


1,422 


^73 


1893 


106 


4,280 


.. 




3,088 


72 


21 


2,058 


1,537 


74 


1894 


116 


5.087 






3,552 


71 


21 


2,881 


1,815 


^ 76- 


1895 


183 


6.451 






4,686 


73 


19 


2,293 


1,706 


74 


1896 


150 


9.008 


.. 




6,470 


72 


56 


4,032 


3,074 


76 


1897 


167 


12,262 


•11,498 


8,976 


78 


58 


4,646 


3.612 


79 


1898 


186 


14,424 


14,495 


10,915 


75 


87 


5,651 


4,479 


79 


1899 


207 


16,063 


16,689 


12,465 


79 


83 


5,812 


4,359 


75 


1900 


223 


18,557 


18,065 


14,663 


81 


75 


5,462 


4,248 


78 


1901 


242 


20.548 


20.277 


16 423 


81 


77 


5,810 


4,645 


80 


1902 


250 


22,765 


22.605 


18.448 


82 


80 


6,260 


4.922 


79 


1903 


270 


24,267 


24,532 


20,283 


83 


92 


6.757 


5,618 


83 


1904 


290 


26,979 


26.272 


22,111 


84 


93 


7.214 


5,824 


• 81 


1905 


335 


27,978 


27.966 


23,703 


85 


99 


7,853 


6,128 


83 



* Not ascertained previous to 1897. 

Nons. — Aasiited BchooU, etc.—Vp to and including 1895 the numhers given are those of the '* Assisted " or 
State-aided Denominational Schools. By " The Assisted Schools Abolition Act, 1895," all grants in aid to these were 
abolished from the 3l8t December of that year. Thereafter, these schools ranked as " Private " schools as distinguished 
from **Qovemmcnt" schools. The figures for 1896 and onwards include all private schools, secondary as well as 
primary, though one of the former (the Perth High Schol) is subsidised by the State. The average attendance, and 
consequently the percentage of attendance to enrolment at these schools, from 1896, is from fi^u^s supplied, but 
many of the returns forwarded are obviously incorrect. 

Oovemment BehooU.— -From and including 1897, the percentage of attendance to enrolment has been calculated 
on the basis of " average attendance " to '* average enrolment." ^ 
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Tabls VI. 
Enrolment and Attendance-far eoAih Quarter and for the Year. 



Qwurtmi. 


Nninber of IndiTidiiALi on roll on last 
■ohooldi^. 


Avvimg* 

Miiolment 

of 

diatinet 
MboUrs. 


ArerAge 
▲tt«ndftaoe. 


Pcrosntag* 
of aTerage 




Boys. 


Oirk. 


TbtaL 


toaTerAge 
enrolment. 


Pint 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


14,265 
14,607 
14,942 
14,576 


12,958 
18,830 
13,693 
13,880 


274S28 
27,987 
28,685 
27,906 


27,094 
27,754 
28,429 
28,486 
27,966 


22,815 
23,498 
24,488 
28,989 
28,703 


84 
85 
86 
84 
85 



Tjlblb VIL 

The following table shows the ages of the children on the roll at the end of the years 1904 and 1905 :- 







Bofi. 


Girle. 


Total (Boys end Qirle). 


Orer^tgeCbildrm 
(orerWyeere).* 


Tmt. 


under 
6 jeers. 


6to 
Mjeere. 


14 to 
16 Teen. 


T6tel. 


under 
6 jeere. 


6to 
Uyeere. 


Uto 
lejreers. 


ToteL 


under 
eyeera. 


• to 
Uyeera. 


Uto 
lejeare. 


Total. 


Boye. 


Oirle. 


1904 ... 
1906 ... 


1,426 
1,552 


11,481 
12,265 


669 
759 


13,576 
14,576 


1,247 
1,875 


10,348 
11,060 


664 
876 


12,259 
13,880 


2,673 
2,927 


21329 
28,845 


1,383 
1,684 


25,885 
27,906 


13 
25 


42 

50 



* Theee are not counted on the Bolla. ▲ f ee of 6d. per week ie paid by eaok, the amount iMing retained by the teaeher. 



Tab^b VIIL 
Showing the number, sex, and classification of teachers on 31st December, 1905 : 





Al 


A2 


A3 


Bl 


82 


CI 


C2 


Undaeai- 
fled. 


Mooitora. 


Sewing 
Miatneeee. 


Totala. 


Head Teachers: 

Males 

Females 

Assistant Teachers : 

Males 

Feznales 

Monitors .* 

Males 

Females 

Sewing Mistresses 


4 
1 


13 
2 

*i 


7 
3 

5 

1 


50 
16 

21 
24 


18 

1 

15 
28 


62 
22 

22 

100 


21 
6 

17 
43 


49 
53 

6 
70 


26 

121 


... 
70 


214 

104 
818 

86 
267 
358 

26 

121 

147» 

70 


Totals 


5 


16 


16 


111 


62 


196 


87 


178 


■ 147 


70 


888 


Totals for 1904 ... 


8 

1 


16 


19 


100 


64 


175 


80 


132 


155 


65 


809 



* Nine Monitora act alao as Sewing Miatreeeea. 
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Teachers of Manual Training and Domestic Economy, 




' 


Maniul 

TnUning, 

•UMaU. 


DomMtio 
Economr, 


Total. 


Orgranising Instructors 

Teachers in charge of Centres 

Assistants 

Monitors 


1 
4 
3 
3 


1 
8* 

4 
1 


2 

7 
7 

4 


Totals. 1906 


11 1 9 


20 


TotaU. 1904 


9 


8 


17 



* One also acta aa an aaaiatant at ^e Perth Centre. 



Superintendent 
Instructors 



Monitors* Oentral Classes. 



Total, 1906 
Total, 1904 



1 
2 

3 fall male teachers). 
2 (both male teachers). 



Table IX. 
Orphanage Schools and Industrial Schools, 1905, 





Number of Indiyidual Children on 
BoUhiat School Day. 


ATerage 

eniohnent 

for Tear. 


ATerage 
attendaaoe 




Boya. 


Qirla. 


TotaL 


for Year. 


Clontarf Orphanage, Senior ( Roman Catholic) 

Do. Junior (Koman Catholic) 

Perth Protestant Girls' Orphanage (Church of England) ... 

St. Joseph's Orphanage, Girls' (Roman Catholic) 

Glendalough Industrial (Roman CJatholic) 

dubiaco Industrial (State) 

Swan Orphanage, Boys' (Church of England) 

Swan Native and Salf -caste Mission (Clhurch of England) ... 

Collie Industrial School, Boys' (Salvation Army), No. 1 
Do. do. do. No. 2 
Do. do. Girls' (Salvation Army) 

Redhill Industrial School. Swan (Church of England) 


32 
68 

49 
27 
86 
13 
43 
.88 

n 


62 
90 • 

12 

23 

35 


32 
58 
62 
90 
49 
89 
86 
86 
43 
38 
35 
11 


31 
65 
65 
91 
49 
34 
M 

di 

47 
31 
33 
11 


81 
54 
59 
91 
49 
82 
78 
29 
42 
23 
33 
11 


Ages of those on Boll — 

Under 6 years ... 

Between 6 and 14 years 

Over 14 years 


857 


222 


579 


562 


682 


22 

812 

23 


17 

189 

16 


39 

501 

39 






857 


222 


679 
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INSPECTION. 

There were 335 schools in operation during the jear. Of these, 314 received one or more visits. 

Twenty-one schools were not visited, for the following reasons : — Pour were closed before inspection 
visits could be paid. 13 were new schools* two were reopened too late in the year, and the remaining two 
being Half-time Schools were not inspected owing to their companion schools having been visited. 

From the awards it will be seen that 201, or 67 per cent, were classified as ** Fair/* or higher. 

The following tabulation shows the number of schools in each Inspector's districts, the number 
of schools visited, and the names of schools not visited : — 





Number of 


Number of 






Ingpector. 


Schools 
inDistrioto. 


Schoole 
Tisited. 


Schools not TisitecL 




J. P. Walton (Chief Inspector) ... 


15 


14 


North Claremont 


New school. 


J. H. McCoUum ... .H 


48 


48 


% 




B. H. Bobertson, M.A 52 


49 


BurtvUle 


Companion school visited. 








Mulwarrie 


Closed. 








Tnndamindera 


Beopened late in the year. 


B. Gamble 


69 


66 


Fergnson Mill 

Biverside 

Hamil 


Closed. 

Companion school visited. 

New sohooL 


Wallaoe Clttbb, B.A 


84 


76 


Denmark Mill 

Doodleklne 

Aldinga 

Dale Biver 


Closed. 


• 




9 


New school. 








do. 








Kellerberrin 


do. 








BoMHill 


do. 








TorUy 


do. 








Wainaring 


do. 








Wardaring Spring 


do. 


J. A. Klein, B.A. 


60 


57 


Alma 

Nunvle 

Budd'sGuUy 


do. 
do. 


, 


... 




do. 


North-West achools to be visited 


7 


5 


Derby 


do. 


in rotation by the Inipectors. [ 


... 




Boebonme 


Closed. 


Totals 


836 


314 





In addition to the above, the following Convent, Orphanage* and Industrial Schools were 
visited : — 



CoNVBNT Schools. 
Vinted by Intpeetor KUin. 

Cue. 

Day Dawn. 

Dongarra. 

Lawlers. 

Newcastle. 

Boeboume. 



Obphanaobs. Industrial Schools. 

(By the C\irf Inspector, Mr, J. P. WaUon.) 

Clontarf, Boman Catholic. Glendalough, Boman Catholic. 

St. Joseph's, do. Snbiaco, State. 

Swan Boys', Church of England. Bedhill, Church of England. 

Perth Protestant, Church of England. Collie Boys' ) o„i_4.. ^ * 

Do. Girk')^*^'^*^^'*^^™^' 



The following Table shows the marks awarded to Schools on the result of the Inspection visits : 





Excel- 
lent. 


GoocL 


Good. 


Verj 
Paif. 


Fair. 


Weak. 


^SL 


Bad. 


S? 


Visited for 

of Soholan 
OBly. 


Totals. 


J. p. Walton, Chief Inspector ... 

J. H. McCoUum 

B. H. Bobertson, M.A 

B. Gamble 

W. Clubb, B.A. ... 

J. A. Klein, B. A 


2 

i 

1 


1 
2 
2 

i 

1 


4 

8 

12 

8 

3 


4 
14 
10 
12 

9 
12 


15 
17 
27 
28 
17 


8 

4 

16 

26 

19 


2 

i 

8 
3 


2 

1 
4 
3 


"i 


3 
4 
2 

3 
3 


14 
48 
49 
66 
75 
62 




4 


7 


30 


61 


99 


73 


14 


10 


1 


15 


314 



MANUAL TRAINING AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Woodwork. — 2,463 boys received instruction in this subject during the year; an increase of 172 
over the number for 1904. On the last school dav 1.555 boys were on the roll, as compared with 1,441 
in loot, and the average enrolment had increased from 1,479 to 1,614. Now classes were opened during 
the year at Geraldton, Gingin, Katanning, and Narrogin. 

Cookery. — During 1905 1.304 girls received instruction, as against 946 in 1904, and the number 
on the roll was 538 compared with 391 in 1904. The average enrolment stands at 562 for 1*J05 and 503 
for 1904. 
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Laundry. — Tbe number who received instruction in this subject has increased from 183 in 1904 to 
592 in 1905, and the number of pupils on the roll from 98 to 827. The ayeragc enrolment was 98 in 1904 
and 275 in 1905. New classes were commenced at Albany and Leederrille. 

Housewifery. — These classes were in operation to the end of June, 1905, only, wheu, owing to 
insufficient accommodation, they were closed. Sixty-five scholars received instruction during this period, 
compared with %Q for the last six months of 1904. Fifty-one scholars were on the roll at the time of 
closing, as against 55 at the end of 1904. The average enrolment was 55 for 1905 and 58 for 1904. 







Number of 


Number of 


Ayenwe 
enrol- 
ment 
for 
Tear. 








ATerage 








diatinot 


Wo. of 


Number 


Total 


attendanoee. 






euroUedin 
aasMt 


Sobolmrs on 
BoUlaet 


half 
Ueys 


of 
OlftMee 


attend- 
ancee 






Bemarke. 




Per 
half 

a.,. 






during the 
Year. 


dayClAMes 
held. 


open. 


held. 


made. 

r 


Per 
ClaM. 




BoTs' Clasbis. 


















■ 


Woodwork— 




















1 Albany 


77 


40 


40 


70 


70 


1,267 


18 


18 




2 Armaiale 




14 


8 


8 


44 


44 


336 


8 


8 




3 Boulder 




248 


J45 


156 


881 


331 


5.686 


17 


17 




4 Bunbary 




57 


40 


40 


80 


80 


1,631 


19 


19 




5 Claremont 




129 


91 


97 


208 


208 


8,679 


18 


18 




6 Coolgardie 

7 Day Dawn 




100 


71 


78 


158 


158 


2,661 


16 


16 






23 


13 


12 


40 


40 


400 


10 


10 




8 Donnybrook 




15 


8 


10 


73 


78 


672 


9 


9 




9 Drakesbrook 




17 


6 


10 


88 


88 


710 


8 


8 




10 Fremantle 




326 


181 


191 


421 


417 


7,249 


17 


17 




11 Geraldton 




41 


36 


86 


17 


17 


278 


16 


16 


Opened October. 


12 Oingin 




18 


9 


9 


38 


88 


841 


9 


9 


C^ned July. 


13 Kalgoorlie 




188 


147 


154 


330 


330 


6,785 


17 


17 




14 Katanning 




17 


16 


16 


27 


27 


374 


14 


14 


Opened Jane. 


15 LeederTiUe 




231 


144 


151 


844 


844 


6,678 


17 


17 




16 Midland Junction 


170 


114 


105 


233 


233 


8,871 


17 


17 




17 Momington Mill 


15 


JO 


9 


44 


44 


839 


8 


8 




18 Narrogin 


26 


20 


21 


38 


88 


714 


19 


19 


Opened August. 


19 Newcastle 




18 


12 


12 


41 


41 


418 


10 


10 




20 Northam 




90 


49 


59 


158 


168 


2,027 


13 


13 




21 Perth No. 1. 




307 


181 


186 


417 


417 


7.828 


18 


18 




22 Perth No. 2. 




292 


181 


184 


416 


416 


7.068 


17 


17 




23 Picton 




15 


7 


7 


44 


44 


288 


7 


7 




24 Hnjarra 




16 


14 


15 


78 


78 


987 


13 


13 




26 Wagin 




19 


12 


18 


48 


48 


485 


11 


11 


, 


Totals, 1905 


2.468 


1,565 


1,614 


... 


8,772 


60,001 


346 


... 




Totals. 1904 


2,291 


1,441 


1,479 




8,473 


52,829 


410* 






GiBLs' Clabsis. 




















Cookery— 




















Albany 




68 


10 


29 


101 


101 


1,1D6 


10 


10 




Boulder 




163 


53 


70 


190 


190 


2,246 


12 


12 




Claremont 




201 


86 


81 


261 


261 


2.694 


11 


11 




B'remantle 




247 


118 


109 


800 


800 


8,121 


10 


10 




Kalffoorlie 
LeederTille 




118 


51 


62 


191 


191 


1,964 


10 


10 






186 


58 


62 


182 


182 


2,211 


12 


12 




Perth 




371 


167 


169 


894 


894 


5.478 


14 


14 




Total, 1905 ... 


1,804 


538 


562 




1,609 


18,810 


79 






Total. 1904 ... 


946 


391 


603 


... 


1,405 


16,062 


188 


... 




Laundry- 




















Albany 


85 


29 


31 


66 


66 


689 


9 


9 


Opened July. 


Fremantle 


285 


111 


102 


847 


847 


8,214 


9 


9 




LeederviUe 


116 


63 


52 


172 


172 


1,538 


9 


9 


Opened January. 


Perth 


207 


124 


90 


265 


265 


2,898 


11 


11 




Total, 1906 ... 


592 


827 


276 


... 


860 


8^9 


88 






Total. 1904 ... 


183 


98 


98 


... 


221 


2,164 


29 






HouHwifery— 




















Perth, 1905 


65 


51 


55 


... 


91 


891 


10 


10 


Closed 30th Sept. 


Total, 1904 ... 


66 


55 


58 


... 


94 


925 


10 


10 




Grand Total, Boys and 




















Girls. 1905 


4.424 


2,471 


2,506 


... 


6,822 


87,941 


478 


... 




Do. 1904 .. 


. 


3,486 


1,985 


2,188 


... 


5,193 


71,970 


•587 


... 





* Average attendance per day. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 



At the end of 1904 there were five in operation. The clAsses at Jarrahdale No. 6 were not 
reopened. Classes were opened at Banbury and Northam in May. There were thus seven in operation 
at the end of the year. 





Staff iMtSokod Week. 


NnBiberori>iirt;iBct 

PapUsoaBoU 
Laat School Week. 


Ayefage 
enrol- 
ment of 
Dietinot 




1 




Head 
Teaohere. 




Tota] 


anoefor doifairthe 




M. 


F. 


M. 


P. 




M. 


F. 


TotaL 


for the "w *•«• 
Year. 


1 

Perth ' 

Fremantle* 

UnnbuxT 

KalgoorUe* 

Northam 

Midland Junction Maiiiial Traming ... 
Fremantle Manual Training 


1 


... 

... 


5 
8 
8 
8 


2 
8 

1 
8 


8 
6 
6 

7 

1 
1 
1 


90 
48 

48 

86 

17 

8 

9 


26 
88 
12 
17 
6 


116 
76 
60 
68 
28 
8 
9 


107 
71 
67 
46 
26 
6 
7 


6 
6 


£ 1. d. 
191 12 9 
120 8 9 

84 17 6 
127 14 

21 6 9 


Result for Tear 


6 


... 


14 


9 


29 


261 


98 


844 


821 


... 





* Theae olaaaea are under the direction and control of a local committee, who receiTe from the Department a I for I aubaidjr on all 
feea reoeiyed. f The ayerage attendance of Indiyidual pupile ia not aaeertained. 



Perth Evening Clauee. 



Sabjeota. 


Hnmber of Btndenta on BoU 
laat School Oaj. 


Ayenge 
week& 
Enrol. 

mentfor 


Ayetaffe 

Attend. 

anoe for 

Tear. 


Bemarks. 














Malee. 


Femalea. 


TotaL 


Tear. 




ELUinfTABT— 














Arithmetio 


87 




41 


87 


29 




Composition 

EngHsh 


84 




88 


36 


29 


• 


88 




42 


87 


29 




Hi^ory 


88 




87 


33 


27 




Writing and Dictation 


84 




88 


86 


28 




Mensuration 


88 


2 


40 


86 


29 




Geography 


88 


4 


42 


86 


29 




AoTUfCBD OB SraOIAL — 














Algebra 


8 




8 


7 


6 




EucUd 






6 


6 


4 




Arithmetic 






6 


7 


6 




Latin 






4 


6 


4 




English 






6 


6 


6 




Oeography 






4 


4 


8 




French 






3 


2 


2 




Book-keeping 






6 


8 


6 




Shoriihand 


22 


2 


24 


26 


19 




Dress-cutting 


... 


14 


14 


16 


13 




Cookery 


... 


2 


2 


4 


3 




Woodwork 


19 




19 


17 


14 





Fremanile Technical and Evening Claeees. 



8nl»Ject. 


Homber of Stndenta on BoU 
last School Daj. 


Ayerace 
week& 
BnioT- 

ment for 
Tear. 


Ayen«e 
Attend- 
ance for 
Tear. 


Bemarka. 




Malea. 


Femalea. 


Total. 




Art 




2 


2 


6 




Closed October. 


Book-keeping ... ^ 

Drawing ' 

Dress-cutting 

Elementary 

Elementary (Girls) 

French 


6 
2 

16 

1 


1 

2 

12 

10 
8 


6 

4 

12 

16 

10 

4 


6 
6 
10 
18 
8 
6 


10 
11 


Open second term only. 


German 

Shorthand 


1 

20 


1 


2 

20 


3 
19 


17 


First and second terms only. 


Shorthand 


... 


U 


14 


11 


11 
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KalgoorUe Evening School. 



Subject. 


Number of Stodanta on BoU 
iMt School Dey. 


Avenge 
wed^ 

Enzol. 
mentfor 

Year. 


Attend- 
ance for 
Tear. 


Bemarka. 




Males. 


Fenulee. 


Total. 




Advanced 

Elementary 

Book-keepinflT 

French 

Dresqcntting, " A " 

Do. "B" 


6 
9 
10 
8 
9 


2 

2 

Z 

1 
3 
6 


7 
11 
10 

6 
10 

8 

6 


11 
12 
8 
6 
9 
6 
6 


8 
9 
6 
5 
8 
4 
6 





TECHNICAL CLASSES. 
PERTH TECHNICAL SCHOOL.— STAFF. 



F. B. Allbn, M.A., B.So. 

Ralph S, FLaroHSB 

Fbid C. Stookwbll, A.S.A.S Ji. 

Habbt Adaks 

Philip Adams 

Abchib Macvablanb 

J. BsBNABD Allsn, B.So. A.I.E.E. 

Hbbbsbt J. Clucas, B.CJ!. ... 

L H. Boas. B.Sc 

Clabsncb Hill 

Ordb Powbll 

HsKBT Stbphkn 

J. W. E. Linton 

David Edoab 

William Howitt 

Gbobox Sti&zakss 

loui bsnham 

W.H.C. Jambs 

Thomas Bbooks 

Datid Lbssbls 

axbx. dobpbl 

Edwibd Mathbw, F.L.S. 
Obibl F. G&attan 

HbBBBBT LONOBOTTOM 

Albx. C. Butohbb 

ChAS. T. WlOKHAM 

(To be appointed) 



Director of Technical Education. 

Secretary. 

Lecturer in Chemistry, Assaying, etc. 

First Assistant -i 

Second Assistant V Chemical Laboratory. 

Cadet J 

Leotnrer in Physics and Mathematics. 

First Assistant in Physical Laboratory. 

Second Assistant and Instructor in Correspondence 
Mathematics. 

Cadet in Physical Laboratory. 

Carpentry Instructor. 

Assistant Carpentry Instructor. 

Blacksmithing Instructor. 

Art Instructor. 

Assistant Art Instructor. 

Wood-carving Instructor (Evening). 

Wood-carving Instructor (Day). 

Art Needlework Instructor. 

Mechanical Drawing Instructor. 

Plumbing Instructor. 

Fitting and Turning Instructor. 

Instructor in Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Lecturer in Materia Medica and Botany. 

Photography Instructor. 

Pattern-making Instructor. 

Engine-driving Instructor. 

Instructor in Practical Plane and Solid C^metry 
and Mechanical Drawing (Midland Junction). 

Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering and Surveying. 
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•A." 
Perlh Technical. 



Hunber of StodcaU 



I 



OBb|9C«i> 



Art Needlework 

Art (Ekmentarj) ... 

Art (AdTABced) 

Art(Da}) 

AMajiBg (First Tear) 



Arithmetic and Menauratioii 

Blackamithing 

Carpentry 

Carpentry, High School 
Chemiatry (First Tear) 



Chemistry, Secondary Schools 
Chemistry (S«cond Tear) 



Chemistry, Training College 

Engine-driving 

Fitting and Taming 

(^eologjr 

Oeometry, P. P. and S. 
Mathematics (Elementary) 
Hathematics T Applied) 
Mathematics (Preparatory)... 



Morning .. 
Afternoon 
ETening .. 



Morning .. 

Afternoon 

ETening .. 

Morning .. 

Afternoon 

Evening .. 



Afternoon 

Morning .. 

Evening .. 



Mathematics rFlrst Tear) . 
Hathematics (Second Tear) 
Mechanical Drawing 
Mechanics (Applied, First Tear) 
Mechanics (Elementary) 
Metallnrgy (First Tear) ... 
Mineralogy (First Tear) ... 
Pattern-making ... .,, 

Pharmacy 

Plumbing 

Photog^phy 

Photography (Process) 

Physics (Firfrt Tear) Morning 

Evening 

Physics (Training College) 

Physics ( Second Year ) 

Physics ( Secondary Schools) 
Woodoarving Day 

Evening 



oMBt for aaoalbr i 
TotoL . T«tf. Tour. I 

• I 



,, 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


4 7 


10 


8 


6 9 15 


12 


10 


13 18 


17 


6 


1 , ... 1 


2 


1 


1 ' ... 1 


1 


1 


2 ... 2 


4 


3 


11 ... u 


11 


9 


5 ... 5 


5 


4 


12 : ... 12 


21 


14 


8 : ... 8 


8 


7 


3 ... 3 


3 


2 


12 ' ... 12 


10 


5 


18 ; ... 18 


23 


17 


10 1 ... 10 


35 


28 


1 1 ... 1 


1 




I ; ... 1 


2 


2 


8 ... 3 


3 


2 


10 


10 


10 


10 


4 


4 


8 


5 


15 


... . • 15 


15 


9 


2 


2 


3 


3 


27 


27 


24 


10 ; 


5 


6 


8 


« 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


8 


6 


5 


19 


19 


29 


20 


6 


G 


11 


9 


1 


1 


1 


• 1 


19 


19 


21 


16 


2 


. 2 


2 


2 


1 


...1 


2 


2 


J 


... 1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


... , 6 


3 


3 


21 


... 1 21 


21 


13 


4 


4 


6 


5 


4 


... ' 4 


3 


3 


5 


... 1 6 


5 


4 


6 


6 


6 


5 


4 




4 


4 


4 


1 




1 


1 


1 


5 




5 


25 


23 


1 


6 


7 


6 


5 


4 


5 


9 


11 


9 



Coolgardie Technical. 



Assaying (First Tear) 

Chemistry (First Tear) 

Geology (First Tear) 
liathematics (Elementary) ... 
Mathematics (Preparatory) 

Mathematics (First Tear) ... 
Mathematics (Second Year) 
Mineralogy (First Tear) 
Physics ( First Tear) 

Woodworking 

Ordinary* 



Morning 
Evening 
Morning 
Evening 
Evening 

Morning 
Evening 
Evening 
Evening 
Evening 
Morning 
Evening 
Evening 
Evening 



1 




1 


1 


1 


3 




3 


3 


2 


1 




1 


1 


1 


5 




5 


5 


4 


1 




1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


4 


3 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 




3 


4 


3 


1 




1 


2 


1 


1 




1 


1 




2 




2 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


2 


2 


4 




4 


5 


4 


14 


2 


16 


14 


10 



• Five BBbjects in alL 



Elementary (First Tear) ... 
Elementary (Second Tear) ... 

Book-keeping 

Dresscutting 

Mathematics (Preparatory)... 

Mechanical Drawing 

Physics 

Shorthand 

Woodwork 



Boulder Technical. 

6 
6 

7 



10 
9 
1 
6 
5 



2 


7 


8 


5 




5 


5 


3 


... 


7 


6 


5 


3 


8 


4 


3 


1 


11 


11 


8 


... 


9 


8 


6 




1 


1 


1 


2 


8 


7 


5 


... 


5 


4 


4 



First term only. 
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Subject. 



Number of StudenU 
laat School Day. 



Males. ' Females. 



I Average 
Enrol- 
, ment for 
Total. , Year. 



Aferagre 

Attend- 

auce for 

Tear. 



Preparatory Mathematics 
Ordinary Subjects • ... 



Mechanical Drawini^ 

P.P. and 8. Geometry (First Year) 
Preparatory Mathematics 



Chemistry (First Year) 

Plumbing 

Wood-carving 



Bofinievale. 

; I l\ ::. \ 

* Fiye subjects in all. 

Midland Junction. 



2 

10 i 

11 I 



2 


4 


4 


10 


9 


7 


11 


11 


9 



Fremantle, 








1 


... 


1 


2 


1 


17 


... 


17 


17 


9 


... 


5 


5 


a 


6 



Renuurks. 



"B' 



Number of Individual 
Students during term. 



Males. \ Females. Total. 



Number of 


Number 


Number 


Lecturers 


of 


of 


or 


Subjects 


Weeks 


Instructors. 


taught. 


open. 



Fees rec^yed. 



Total Number of Students 

in all Classes during 

each term. 



Males. 



Females. Total. 



First Term.. 
Second „ 
Third 
Fourth „ 



First Term. 
Second „ 
Third 



First Term , 
Second ,, 
Third 



First Term. 
Second ,, 
Third „ 



First Term 
Second ,, 
Third „ 



First Term 
Second „ 
Third 
Fourth „ 



268 


40 


298 


261 


39 


290 


277 


37 


314 


229 


34 


263 



42 


10 


49 


7 


47 


8 



Perih. 

27 

27 

28 
28 



63 
53 
63 
63 



62 I 
66 • 
66 I 



Boulder. 

9 
9 
9 

Coolgardie. 



30 


2 


32 


33 


2 


36 


28 


2 


30 



13 
14 
13 



Bonnievale, 



10 
10 
10 
10 



13 
13 
13 I 



13 
13 
13 



63 7 
23 6 10 
20 10 8 



48 
41 



366 18 4 

162 19 10 

137 7 6 

94 10 


402 
443 
388 
267 


46 
46 
41 
41 


447 
488 
429 
306 


1 44 4 11 
' 35 11 9 
1 33 2 6 


43 
60 
49 


10 
7 

8 


53 
57 
67 



3 I 47 

4 52 

4 I 46 



10 




10 


1 


13 


6 


6 12 


10 




10 


7 


... 


7 


1 


13 


6 


4 4 


9 


9 


8 


... 


8 


1 


13 


6 


4 4 


9 


9 


Fremantle. 








6 


8 


13 


2 1 2 


9 


8 6 


6 


8 


13 


22 


8 


30 


3 1 3 


10 


16 19 8 


22 


8 


30 


18 


6 


23 


3 3 


10 


12 6 


18 


6 


23 


Midland Junction. 








21 


21 


2 


3 


10 


13 4 


23 ... 28 


26 


26 


2 


8 


10 


9 10 6 


26 


26 


28 


... i 16 


2 


3 


10 


7 19 


28 


28 


23 


... 


23 


2 


3 


10 


8 14 6 


23 


... 


23 



Technical and Evening Schools. — Return showing Ages of individual Students on RoU ai end of Year. 



Perth Technical 

Perth Evening 

Freman tie Technical 

Fremantle Evening 

Coolgardie Technical 

Bonnievale „ 

Midland Junction Technical 

Boulder Technical 

K&l^oorlie Evening 

Bum>ary „ 

Northam „ 

Midland Junction Manual Training 
Fremantle Manual Training 







Males. 





Females. 


Both Ssxxs. 




















Total. 




Under 


18 to 


Over 


Under 


18 to 


Over 


Under 


18 to 


Ov«r 






18. 

1 


21. 


21. 


18. 


21. 


21. 


21. 


21. 


21. 

1 




' 8* i 


83 i 


J62 


7 


6 


21 


91 


89 


83 


268 


60 


25 


16 


5 


7 


13 


66 


32 


28 


115 


4 


6 


8 






6 


4 


6 


13 


23 


80 


11 


2 


21 


6 


6 


61 


17 


8 


76 


10 


13 


5 


2 




... 


12 


13 


6 


30 


1 


4 


3 








1 


4 


3 


8 




12 


10 


1 






... 


12 


10 


1 


23 




22 


13 


12 


3 


5 




26 


18 


12 


66 




12 


16 


8 


8 


6 


4 


20 


21 


12 


53 




21 


1 


18 


2 


5 


6 


81 


6 


23 


60 


14 


1 


2 


3 


3 


... 


17 


4 


2 


23 




2 


2 


4 


... 


... 




2 


2 


4 


8 




1 


... 


8 








1 


... 


8 


9 




271 

1 


186 


148 


51 


37 


64 


322 


222 


202 


746 
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GOVERNMENT EXHIBITIONS. 

These were first instituted in 1897, when, on Ist July, regulations were gazetted offering eight, of 
the Talue of £2h each, for competition among candidates of either sex. between the ages of 14 and 18 
years, who had resided in the State for at least two years. In 1898 the regulations governing these 
Exhibitions were altered. Five Senior Exhibitions, of the valtie of JC2.5 each, and Five Junior, of the Taloe 
of jei5 each, were offered, subject to the same condition as to residence. In this year there was also an 
alteration in the mode of setting and examining papers. The results of the Adelaide XJniyersity Junior 
and Senior Examinations were to decide the winners of the Junior and Senior Exhibitions respectirelj. 
In 1900 there was added to the other Exhibitions a XJmTersity Exhibition of the value of JB150 a year, 
tenable for three years, to be held at any recognised University in the British Empire. The competition 
'for this is restricted to boys under 19 years of age who have completed three years' residence in the State. 
The award is made on the combined results of the Adelaide University Senior and Higher Public 
Examinations, but no marks are counted for any subject unless 45 per cent, of the maximum obtainable 
for that subject is obtained. 

In 1901 the method of awarding Senior Exhibitions was brought into consonance with that for the 
University Exhibition, and for 'the Junior Exhibitions it was also decided to fix 45 per cent, as the 
minimum to be obtained in any subject, in order that the marks may count towards the Exhibition. 

In 1904 the number of Junior Exhibitions was increased from five to eight. 

In 1906 the number of University Exhibitions was increased from one to two. 

The following list shows the winners of these Exhibitions in 1905 : — 



UNrviBsiTT Exhibitions. 



CharlaB L. Biley 
George G. Campbell . 



Anffoi 8. Ferguson ... 
Biohard S. Tucker ... 
Alexander P. Tumbull 
Horace N. Walker ... 
Malcolm McCoUnm ... 



Rolfe W . Pike 
Lawrence J. McDowall 
Eoy T. Murray 
Evelyn Geary 
George S. Marshall 
Thomas A. Davy 
Edward A. Murrav 
James O. Gemmell 



High School, Perth 
Scotch College, Cflaremont 



Skniob Exhibitions. 



Christian Brothers' College. Perth 
Scotch College. Claremont 
High School. Perth 
High School, Perth 
Scotch College, Claremont 



JuNioB Exhibitions. 



Government Boys' School, James Street, Perth 
Christian Brothers' College. Perth 
Christian Brothers' College. Perth 
Government School, Claremont 
Gk>vemment School, Claremont 
High School. Perth 
High School, Perth 
High School, Perth 



The following table shows the results for the past nine years : — 





UniTanitj ExhiUtion. 


S«xiior Ezhibitiona. 


Junior Exhibitlont. 


Total SxhibltioiiB. 


T«ar. 


-""^^ ii^. 


Number 
awarded. 


Number 
of Com- 
petitort. 

5 

6 

4 

9 

9 
18 
21 
30 


Number 
awarded. 


Number 
of Com. 
petitort. 


Number 


Humbvof 

iiidlTidual 

Oompetiton. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


\ 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


•6 

•6 

t4 

J18 

§11 

iill 


'*5 
6 
4 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 


' b 
5 
5 
5 
7 
6 
8 
8 


'*8 
21 
20 
16 
26 
23 
40 
56 


8 
10 
10 
10 
11 
12 
11 
14 
15 


16 
13 
27 
26 
27 
36 
38 
62 
90 




7 


51 


88 


97 


48 


210 


101 


334 



* Four of theee aleo competed for Senior Exbibitiont. and are included under that heading, 
t All theee alto competed for Senior Exhibitions, and are included under t^t heading. 
X EleTen of thete alto competed for Senior Exbibitiont, and are included there. 
§ Ten of theee alto competed for Senior Exbibitiont. and are included there. 
II SeTen of thete alto competed for Senior Exbibitiont. and are included there. 

THE RHODES* SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These scholarships are worth ^300 a year each for a three years' course at Oxford. Australia receives 
eighteen of the scholarships, one student to be selected from each State of the Commonwealth every year. 

The second Western Australian scholar was elected at the beginning of the year, the successful 
candidate being Prescott Henry Harper, a pupil from the Guildford Grammar School, who is now 
studying at Oxford. 

The selection committee for this State consists of His Excellency the Governor (in his private 
capacity), the Chief Justice, and the Ins[)ector General of Schools, 
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EFFICIENT PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 



The following is a list of the private schools in tho State which have been gazetted during 1905. 
These are not examined on the same basis as Gt)vernment Schools, and are only declared efficient for the 
purpose of the Act in reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and geography : — 



East . 
North '. 



Black FUts 
North B.F. 



Albany 

Do. 

Do. ... 
Beaoonafield 
Boulder 
Brown Hill 
Banbury ... 

Do. South 

Do. do. 
Basselton ... 
Claremont ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 
Collie 
Coolgardie ... 

Cottesloe ... 

Cue 

Day Dawn ... 
Dongara 
Fremantle .. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Geraldton 

Do. 
Greenough 

Do! 
Guildford ... 

Do. ... 
Gvralia 
Highgate ... 

Do. ... 
Kalgoorlie ... 

Do. 
Kamballie ... 
Kanowna ... 
Lawlert 
Leederville 
Menxies 

Midland Junotion 
Newcastle ... 
Northam ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 
Northampton 
Perth ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 
Perth, West 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 
Boeboume ... 
Subiaoo 
Trafalgar ... 
Victorm Park 
Tork 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 



Otto Berliner 

St. Joseph's Convent High School 
St. Joseph's Convent Prunarv School 
Sacred Heart Convent School 

All Hallows Convent School 
St. Brigid's Convent School 
St. Joseph's Convent School 
Misses Hanson, Girls' High School 
St. Bianr*s Convent 
Sacred Heart Convent 

Loretto Convent, Osborne 
. fScotoh Collef^ 
. Girls' High School (Miss Pamell) 

Presentation Convent School 

Miss A. B. Robinson, Forrest Street 

St. Mary's Convent School 
. High School (Miss Nisbet) 

Dominican Convent 

Dominican Convent 

Dominican College 
. Ladies' College, and Boys' Intermediate School (Misses bird) 

Miss Cragff's School, Temperance Hall 

St. Joseph^ Convent School 

St. Joseph's Convent Infants' School 
. St. Patrick's School (Bovs^ 
. Christian Brothers' High School 

Miss Lucy Allen's School, Richmond 

Sacred Heart Convent High School 

St. Anne's Convent School 

Presentation Convent School 

Presentation Convent High School 

Presentation Convert School 

Presentation Convent School, St. John's 

Presentation Convent School, St. Thomas's 
fGrammar School 

St. Mary's Convent School, Woodbridge 

Dominican Convent 

Sacred Heart Convent Primary School 
fSacred Heart Convent High School 

St. Mary's Convent School 

Miss Watson's School 

St. Joseph's Convent School 

St. Patrick's R.C. School 

Presentation Convent 

'* Arranmore " Convent School 

St. Columba's Convent School 

St. Brigid's Convent School 

Sisters of Mercy Convent School 

St. Joseph's Convent School ^ 

Miss Carlton's School 

St. Anthony's Convent 

Presentation Convent 

Christian Brothers' School (St. Patrick's) 

Loretto Convent, Adelaide Terrace 

Mrs. Jones' School, Mount Street 
fMiss Best's High School for Girls 
fBoys' High School (a) 
fChristian Brothers' College 

Lemyn Ladies' College (Miss Thursfield) 

Miss Palmer's School, Beaufort Street 

Wicklyffe Ladies College (Misses Carroll) 

Ladies' College, Havelock Street (Misses a>ndall and Hill) 

St. Joseph's Convent (Girls') 

St. Joseph's Convent (Infants') 

Ladies' College (Convent), Victoria Square 

Miss Messer's College, Mount Street 

Perth College, Colin Street (Sisters of the Church) 

Protestant School (Evangelical Lutheran), 191 Fitsgerald Street 

St. Brigid's Convent 

St. Brigid's Convent (Infants') 

St. Brigid's Ladies' College 

Presentation Convent School 

Convent School (St. John of €k>d) 

St. Brigid's Convent of Mercy 

St. Joachim's Convent School 

St. Patrick's Convent School 

St. Patrick's Convent High School 

Girls' High School (Miss Jobson) 



a Thii is pftrtlj a OoTenuneat School, m it reoeiTM a Ooyemment ■ubtidy, and if under the control of a Board nominated bj the Qoyernor 
in Cooncil. t Schools at which seoondacy school scholarships maj be held. 

NoTS.— This list is not exhaustive, as there are other private " schools " where the number in attendance is 
beloir eight, l^hese are not recognised by the Department as efficient schools, but the instruction imparted there may 
be deemed sufficient excuse for exemption from attendance at an Efficient 3ohool. Iq some other oases visits of 
inspection cot|ld not be paid before the end of the year, 
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RELIOroUS IHSTRCCTION. 1905. 
A.-Sp«c,ai, RmuGtovH I.w,ccno». 
Beturwi mhf^wf^ng partietUar* of Ik, fk^. l 

J/ »«-t ;/^"f ii:7':;7 "^-T^"' ^ «- ---^ 



>£S^^- ■— 



Wro/ 







Churcb o# Kn|^i«iid 

Presbyt^nAO ... 
Coni^refpUioiiaJ 

Bftf^ist 

Churcb of Chrimt ' 



B. -Gmkhal R«uo,och I.^iocoh. 
Thw inrtruction, which excludes domniitiV «r r^i • i . . 
number of children withdrawn frou, it. „, ^,r^J' S^.h ,T^ theology. >8 giren in all school.. TK- 
1.216. madeupasfoUow,:- accordance with the wntten re<,ue8t of parent^.Ti^^tJ^ 



KomAn Catholic 1038 

Hebrew 60 

No denomination 34 

(Church of England ... 28 



Christian UnieUte. 
Conjfrejfational ... 



17 
16 
10 
4 



^^rosbyterian 
^Pti«t ... 
Latheran ... 
Christadelphian '. 



OOMMm-EES OP SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 



, Nomberof 
Heetiiigi held. 



Nnuberof 

Att#ndAiioes 

made. 



Armadale 

Blackwood 

Boulder 

Broomehill 

Beverley 

Brookton and W«*Btbrook 

Balong 

Cool^ardie 

DaTyhantt 

Donn/brook 

Kremantle, North 

Frernantlo 

Krimiantle EveninK Claaseg 

O^raldton 

OfMcoyne 

(Huffin 

Ureenouffh 

Irwin 

Jarrahdale 

Kalgoorlie 

Kanowna 

Katanning 

Karridale 

Kookynie 

LaTerton 

Leonora 



9 


53 


5 


17 


Nil 


Nil 


3 


12 


Nil 


Nil 


9 


44 


"7 


' •ii« 


8 


34 


3 


12 


2 


7 


4 


15 


Vti 


Nil 



11 



3 

Nil 




9 

Nil 



Melbourne 

Murray 

Malcolm 

Menzies 

Monrambine 

Mulwarrie 

Mt. Morgans 

Norseman 

Narrogin 

Northampton 

PUintagenet 

Perth, South . 

Peak Hill 
Ravensthorpe . 
Roebourne 
Sharks Bay 
Soathem Cross 
Swan 
Vasse ... 
Wiluna 
Williams 
Wellington 
Wagin 
York ... 
Yundamindera 
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ACCOMMODATION. 

At the close of 1905, in the Government school buildings in use, 80,258 " places ** were provided, 
and in buildings not the property of the Department, 3,440. 

For 1904 the numbers were 26,933 and 2,948 respectively. 

The following are the particulars of the new accommodation provided in 1905 : — 

New School Buildinga, 



Place. 


Accommodation. B«nark». 


Aldinga ..^ 

Australind 

Alma 

Balcatta 

Bardoo 

Boulder. West 

Claremont, Practising 

Do. North 

Cossack 

Oumjardine 

Dale River 

Dumbleyung 

Elstemwick 

Qlenlynn 

Ewlyamartup 

Hamel 

Jolimont 

Kurrawang 

Muohea 

Mt. Hardy 

Mt. Sir Samuel 

Nannup .. 

Narrogin 

Nigalup 

Norwood 

Popanyinning 

Roleystone 

Swan, Upper 

Tambellup 

Torbay Junction 

Budd's Gully 

Woorolou 

Wolwolling 

York Infants' 

Leederville Infants 

Wardering Spring 


30 
30 
30 
30 
50 
150 
135 
120 
35 
30 
30 
80 
30 
35 
30 
50 
50 
50 
30 
30 
35 
30 
150 
30 
150 
30 
20 
30 
25 
35 
30 
30 
30 
95 

100 
30 


New School 

Replacing hired building 

New School 

Do. 
Re-opened 
New School 

Do. 

Do. 
Re-opened 
New School 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Replacing private building 
New School 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Replacing hired building 

Do. 
Replacing old building 
New School 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Re-opened 
Replacing old building 

Do. 
Old building (not used for some 

years) 
Re-opened 
New School 


Total 


1,855 





Addiiiont and Alterations to ewisting BuUdinge. 



Schools. 



Places. 



Bemarkg. 



Boulder South 

Bunbury 

Bellevue 

Bayswater 

Brown Hill 

Beechboro' 

Chidlows* Well 

Claremont Infants' 

Cue 

Day Dawn 

Heidelberg 

Kalamunnda 

Kalgoorlie Senior 
Do. Infants' 
Do. North 
Do. South 

Katanning 

LennonviUe 

Maylands 

Meckeriug 

Midland Jundtion 

Moora 

Perth Infants' 

Do. East Infants' 

Do. North 

Do. West (Thomas Street) . 

Snbiaco 

Do. Infants' 

Southern Cross 

Victoria Park 



Total 



100 
50 
50 
50 
50 
20 
20 
60 
50 
50 
20 
25 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
25 
75 
50 
50 
20 

150 
50 
50 

100 
50 

100 
50 
75 



1,630 
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Buildings not bilonoino to thb Dbpartmikt. 



Pkoe. 



Acoommoda- 
tion. 



Bemarka. 



Applecross 




26 


Rented building 


AngUBta 




20 


Do. 


Boogardie 




35 


Do. 


BibraLake 




46 


Do. (reopened) 


Clifton 




80 


Rented building 


Derby 




76 


Do. 


Preshfteld 




10 


Private house 


Gilgering 




26 


Rented building 


Gosnell's 




80 


Do. 


Hotham 




14 


Erected by settlers 


Kellerberrin 




76 


Rented building 


Marradong 




15 


Erected by settlers 


Murrin Murrin 




23 


Rented building 


Morniojjfton Mill 




75 


Extra class-room 


Nunyle 




80 


Agricultural Hall 


Onslow 




55 


Rented building (reopened) 
Do. do. 


Quindanning 




35 


Rose Hill 




15 


Private house 


Torbay 




20 


Rented building (reopened) 


Tuokanarra 




55 


Do. 


Wainering 




25 


Erected by settlers 


Woodlupine 




45 


Rented building 


Talingnp 




22 


Private house 


Tenalin 




15 


Erected by settlers 


Total 


. 


914 
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Report of Mr. J. P. Walton, Chief Inspector 'of Schools, 1906. 



I beg to submit mj Report for tbe year 1905. During tbe year I was absent from tbe State from 
Marcb to September. This gave me the opportunity, after fifteen years' absence, of revisiting the Old 
Country and of studying some of the recent developments in education systems, not only in £ngland, 
but in America and Switzerland. 

I wish to place on record my sincere thanks to each and all the members of the Inspectorial Staff 
for their kindness in making my holiday possible by taking upon themselves much of my work in 
addition to their own already arduous duties. 

The rearrangement in the Inspectorial Districts, necessitated by the rapid growth in the educational 
system of the State, reduced the number of schools under my direct supervision to fifteen (16), situated in 
the Metropolis and in the suburb of Claremont, and set me free to devote more of my time to depart- 
mental work. The time at my disposal not required by these is to be devoted to supervising the classes 
for Manual Training and Household Management, the Evening Schools, the Orphanages and Industrial 
Schools, and to visiting State Schools in the different Inspectorial Districts. 

My report, so far as the schools are concerned, deals with the following :— 

Fifteen schools in the Metropolis and in Claremont. 
Twenty-five Manual Training Schools and Classes (Boys). 
Twelve Household Management Schools and Classes (Girls). 
Twelve Orphanages and Industrial Schools. 
One Evening School. 

State Schools. 
Of the 15 schools in my district, three were opened during the year, viz. : — 
Norwood, in May. 
Claremont (Practising), in July. 
Claremont, North, in September. 

The attendance at these schools was as follows : — 





BoU laat ScbouLday. 


ATersffo 
enrolment 
tor year. 


Averse 
for year. 




1 • 
Boys, i Girls. 


Total. 


Claremont District — 4 Schools 
Perth District— 1 1 Schools 


421 370 
1,986 1,869 


791 
3.845 


848 
3,981 


726=86 «/<, 
3,370=86 «>/o 


Totals 


2,407 


2,229 


4,636 


4,774 


4,096=86 «/o 



These schools were classified by attendance as under : — 

Class I. (ov«r 400) 

Class II. (300 to 400) 

Class III. (200 to 800) 

Class IV. (100 to 200) 

Class V. (50 to 100) 



15 



Fourteen schools were inspected during the year. 

The following are the schools which gained the marks " Excellent," ** Very Good," and ** Good ": — 



Perth Boys* 



Claremont, 
Highgate Infants', 



ExeeXlent. . 

I 

Very Good, 
East Perth. 

Good. 



Perth Infanta*. 



East Perth Infante*. 



Greater attention has been given during 1905 to instruction in the Higher Subjects, which hare 
been technically known amongst us as Specific Subjects. The growth in this direction has been very 
substantial, the number of scholars receiving such ini^truction having increased from 1,798 in 1904 to 
4,650 in 1905. This increase is partly due to the regulation making the inclusion of Algebra, Geometry, 
and Mensuration compulsory, in First and Second Class Schools, Standards V. to VII. 
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The specific subjects taught were :- 



Algebra 

Qeometiy 

Mensuration 

Euclid 

French 

Chemistry 

Phyriolofcy 

Shorthand 

Latin 

liomestic Economy ... 
Book-keeping 
Typewritang 



1.763 

860 

701 

482 

283 

138 

116 

08 

86 

19 

6 

5 

4,560 as against 1,798 in 1904. 



The success that has attended the scholars from our schools in the recent " Primary " Examination 
in connection with the Adelaide University is worthy of special notice. In these examinations our 
scholars were in competition with the pupils of South Australian Schools as well as with those attending 
other than State Schools in Western Australia, and no less than 102 were successful — ^an increase on last 
jear of 85. Though, as might be expected, a few of the Metropolitan Schools supplied many of the 
successful candidates, yet all classes of schools added to the list. Twenty schools sent up competitors 
who succeeded in passing the test, and, as will be seen from the list below, every part of the State was 
represented. 

Schools successful in "Primary" Examination: — 



Perth Boys' 


Cottesloe 


Leederville, West 


Albany 


Perth Girls' 


Perth, East 


Qingtn 


CoUie 


Claremont 


Fremantle Boys' 


Thopws Street (Perth) 


Geraldton 


Highgttte 


Beaconsfield 


Kalgoorlie 


Norseman 


Sabiaco . 


Midland Junction 


Kalgoorlie, North 


Meant Morgans 



In the "Junior" Examination, the curriculum of which is perhaps beyond the scope of an 
Elementary School, no fewer than 36 passed in five or more subjects, and are therefore entitled to receive 
the Junior Certificate awarded by the Adelaide University. 

Among the 50 candidates who obtained General Honours in the Junior Examination, six (6) from 
our State Schools found a place. 



Place on Honours List. Name. 


School. 


•1st 


Rolfe W.Pike 


Perth Boys' 


•9th 


Geo. S. Marshall 


Claremont 


12th 


F. G. Medcalfe 


Claremont 


•28th 


Evelyn Geary 


Claremont 


42nd 


jJeannie K. Gait 


Ckremont 


jGeo. S. Compton 


Perth Boys' 


the Special Honours List, the following Honours were gained : 


— 




Arithmetic 


11 




Geography 


8 




Geometry 


8 




Algebra"^ 


6 




English History 


2 




Latin 


2 




English Literature 


1 




French 


1 




Physiology 


1 



The three marked thus (•) in the list al>ove were awarded Junior Exhibitions offered by the West 
Australian Government, while Rolfe W. Pike gained first place both in the Adelaide University 
Examination and our Junior Exhibitions Examination. 

In the 15 schools under my direct supervision there are employed: — 



Head Teachers 
Assistants — Male 
Assistants — Female 
Monitors — Male 
Monitors — Female .. 

Total . 



15 
26 
54 
4 
22 

121 



The head and assistant teachers are classified thus : — 

** A " Classification 

" B *' Classification 

reclassification 

Unclassified 

Total 



12 

39 

40 

4 

95 
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Manual Training and Housphold Manaoembnt Classes. 

Owiu^ to my long absence from the State, I was not able to inspect all of these classes and 
schools, vet sufficiently so to report that they continue to fill a very important place in the educational 
system of the State, and are carried on under the management of Mr. Hart, Miss Jordan, and their staff 
of assistants,, with skill, energy, and suc<^ss. I may be allowed to say that during my recent visit* to 
America and Europe I visited many similar classes, and I can say without any reservation that our 
classes in woodwork and household management do not lose by comparison. 

The numbers receiving instruction in such classes have increased as imder : — 
.Woodwork (boys), 2,291 in 1904 to 2,463 in 1905. 
Household Management (girls), 1,195 in 1904 to 1,961 in 1905. 

Details of the attendance are given in the following lists : — 

Woodwork Classbs (Bots). 



Centre. 



No. Attendipg. 



Centre. 



No. Attending. 



Albany 
Armadale 
Boulder 
Bunbury 
Claremont .. 
Coolgardie .. 
Day Dawn .. 
Donnybrook 
Drakesbrook 
Fremantle .. 
Geraldton .. 
Gingin 
Eatanning .. 



77 
14 

248 
57 

129 

100 
23 
15 
17 

325 
41 
13 
17 



Kalgoorlie ... 
Leederville ... 
Midland Junction 
Momin^^n Mill 
Narrogin 
Newcastle ... 
Northam 
Perth No. 1 ... 
Perth No. 2... 
Picton 
Pinjarra 
Wagin 



188 

231 

170 

16 

26 

18 

90 

307 

202 

15 

16 

19 



Total, 2,463, as a^nst 2,291 in 1904. 
Household Management Classes (Girls). 
New Laundry Classes were opened at Albany and Leederville. 



Centre. 


No. 
attendini?. 


Centre. 


No. 
attending. 


Cookery. 

Albany 

Boulder 

Claremont 

Fremantle 

Kalgoorlie 

Leederrille 

Perth 


68 
163 
201 
247 
118 
136 
371 


Laundry. 

Albany 

Fremantle 

Leederville 

Perth 

Total 

Houseuftfery. 
•Perth 


35 
236 
115 

207 


592 




Total 


1,304 


65 



* Classes closed 30th June. 

Industrial Bgrools and O&phanaoes. 

These schools play a very important part in the educational system of the State. When we 
remember that over 500 children, who have been deprived by death or misfortune of the watchful care of 
parents, are receiving instruction and training in these institutions, their value to the Stute cannot be 
over-estimated. I am pleased to report that in nearly all such schools the education given is thoroughly 
efficient, and that in the few where it is somewhat below the standard the managers are doing their 
utmost to remedy all defects. The main cause of failure arises from a want of permanence in the 
teaching staff ; the same suggestions and criticisms having to bp repeated time after time without any 
appreciable advantage to the efficiency of the schools. I am glad to know that the managers concerned 
are striving to provide an efficient and permanent staff in each of their schools. 



Schools visited. 


Boll. 


Examined. 


Subiaco Industrial 

Subiaoo E.C. Orphanage (Girls') 

Glendalouj^h Industrial 

Clontarf Orphanage 

Perth Anglican Orphanage (Girls') 

Swan Native and Half-caste Mission (Girls') 

Swan Boys' Orphanage 

Collie Salvation Army Industrial — 

Boys' No. 1 School 

Boys' No. 2 School 

Girls' 

RedhiU Industrial 


33 
92 
51 
89 
63 
36 
85 

36 

82 

36 

9 


28 
87 
43 
82 
59 

81 

36 

80 

36 

9 


Totals 


562 


491 
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Dbese BctioolB were classified on the results of the inspection as under: — 



Exoellent 
Very Oood 
Very Pair 



Fair 
Weak 



The school gaining the mark " excellent " was the Subiaco Roman Catholic Girls' Orphanage, 
where the instruction is most efficient, and those marked " very good/' the Clontarf Orphanage (Boys), 
and the Salvation Army Girls' School at Collie. 



Examinations of Teacubes. 

Entrance Examination$. 

* Those applicants who do not possess any Teacher's Certificate from a recognised Education 
Department, or who have not passed an equivalent examination, are now required to take an elemei^tary 
examination in the ordinary subjects of school instruction. These examinations resulted as follows : — 





No. of 
Apptioaata. 


Paved. 


Failed. 


AbMBtfrom 
EzAminatioD. 


February 


17 


8 


6 


8 


March 




4 


... 


... 


rr. 




8 

1 


4 




June 




3 


1 




July •. 


2 


... 


2 


... 


Auguit 


6 


4 


1 


1 


October 


9 


6 


1 


2 


November 


3 


1 


2 




December 


9 


6 


3 


... 


Totals 


62 


36 


20 


6 



Tbachbbs' Cbetificatbs. 
Exaniin(Uion$ for Teacher i* Certificates, 

These were held in August. The alteration from December, the month in which these examina- 
tions have been previously held, was found more convenient. 

The details of the examination will be seen in the tables below : — 









Nomber Examined. 


C«Btn. 




Preaiding OAoor. 


"C" 


"B" 


"A" 






Monitora. 


Teachen. 


TotaL 


Perth 
KalgoorHe 

Banbury 

Albany 


. 


Inspectors McCoUum and Clubb 

Inspector Robertson 

Inspector Chiuible 

Inspector Klein 


12 23 

1 6 

4 

2 


16 
2 

i 


16 
2 

i 


66 
10 

4 

4 




Totals for 1906 


12 85 


19 


18 


84 




47 






Totals for 1904 Examination 


25 45 


8 


14 


92 








7 








In addition to the above, one teacher sat for one subject necessary to complete his ** C *' Classifica- 
tion, and one for the "B" t^ok two subjects. For the "A" Certificate eight sat for the first part of 
the examination (Part I.), four for the second part (Part II.), and two for the whole of the elamination, 
while four had to sit for subjects necessary to complete their certificates. 

The number successful in passing the examination was as under : — 

19* 

8t 

9: 



" " Certificate 
"B" Do. 
"A" Do. 



Total 



86 



• Eleven subject to paaainir in one or two subjects. 
t Tbree subject to passing in one or two subjects. 
i Three in Port I., three m Part II., and three in Ports I. and II. 
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Monitors' Examination. 
These were held on 6th, 7th, and 8th December, at the following Centres :— 



Centre. 


Pnddiog Oftcere. 


Number examined. 




Juniors 
(AppUoanta). 


Seniort. 


TotaL 


Perth 

Kalgoorlie 

York 

Bunbury 

Albany 

Cue 

Kookynie 

Geraldton 

Norseman 


Chief Inspector 

Inspector MoCollum 

Inspector Klein 

Inspector Gamble 

Arcndeaoon Loach 

Mr. W. E. Wray 

Mr. A. Peers 

Eev. A. J. Barclay 

BcT. D. Dundas 


113 
16 
6 
8 
7 
4 
4 
4 
3 


86 

15 

5 

2 

I 

3 

1 
2 


149 

81 

11 

10 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 




166 


69 


234 



LaHt year 150 (95 for Juniors and 55 for Seniors) sat for these examinations. The number this 
year (165 Juniors and 69 Seniors) shows a decided increase, principally in the applicants for tlie Junior 
Examination. The fact that so many of the best pupils in our schools are wishful to enter the teaching 
profession is certainly very gratifying, but that so few of them are boys suggests that the career is not 
sufficiently attractive. It will be a misfortune if such a condition of things continue, and it may be 
necessary to hold out some additional attraction, perhaps in the form of increased remuneration. 

The value of the instruction given in the Upper Classes of our Schools, and to our Monitors in the 
Central Classes or in the Correspondence Class, will be seen in the increase in the percentage of passes. 
Compared with last year, when the percentage was 32, the 51 per cent, of successes gained in 1905 is a 
matter for congratulation. 

The number of successful candidates was: — 

Juniors — ^Number examined 165 

Number suooessful 84 

8enior$ — Number examined 69 

Number successful 36 

Total examined 284 

Total successful 120 

This, compared with previous years, shows a decided improvement : — 

Number Number Peroentage 

examined. paeaed. of passes. 

1904 ... 150 ... 48 ... 32 

1906 ... 234 ... 120 ... 51 

I give lielow the names of the Monitors who gained the highest number of marks in their 
respective classes : — 

JunioTB toho took the whole of the examination — 

Ist. — Annitt y. Ribe, Caanington 80 per cent. 

2nd.— Elsi» Walton. Perth Girls' 78 

J. , ( Stanley Meredith, Cookemup 77 „ 

Jsra. ^ rrhomas Bone, Boulder Manual Training ... 77 

Juniore who paued the Adelaide Primary, and were permitted to omit subjeett paesed — 
Ist. — Alan B. Morrison, Midland Junction ... 87 per cent. 

9nA f Boy Davis, Midland Junction 86 „ 

-^^ ( Gertrude Norman. Perth Girls' 86 „ 

Setviore — 

Ist.— Olive Berry, Perth Girls' 78 per cent. 

2nd. — Eliza A. V. Gregory, York Senior 76 per cent. 

3rd. — Annie B. Jones, Perth Infants' 75 per cent. 

Secondabt School Scholarships. 

The examination for these Scholarships took place on November the 2nd and 3rd. 

The Scholarships are open, on certain conditions of age and attendance at school, to all those 
scholars who have passed Standard V., and entitle the holders to Scholarships of the value of £50, tenable 
for four years. 

Sixty-one candidates (61) entered, showing that much more interest was aroused than last year, 
when the number was only forty (40). 

The following schools supplied candidates : — 

Boulder 
Kalgoorlie 
Victoria Park 
Midland Junction 
Cannington 
South Perth 
Albany 
Don^^ara 

Last year 16 schools took part in the cont^^st, this year 21, a gratifying increase; but when we 
consider the value of the Scholarships, the number cannot be (onsidered satisfactory. 



Perth Boys' 
East Perth 
Claremont 
Fremantle Boys' 
North Fremantle 
Beaconsfield 
Worsley Mill 
Geraldton 



West Leederville 
Maylaods 

Newcastle Street Boys' 
Waterous Mill 
St. Joseph's Convent, Vic- 
toria Square, Perth 
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Seven (7) ^holarships were awarded to the seven examinees who obtained more than 66 per cent, 
of the possible marks. They are as follow : — 



CandidAte. 


SohooL 


Peroentoge. 


Edgar L.B«an 


Kalgoorlie 

Midland Junction 


79 


Mary 0. Stevens 


77 


Arthur B. Selby 


West LeederviUe 


70 


Robert Walker 


Fremantle Boys' 


70 


Bufka Brown 


Boulder 


60 


Charles Craig 

Emeet Snowden 


Newcastle Street Boys' 


67 


Geraldton 


«7 



BURSARIES. 

The examinations for these Bursaries of £10 each are held in March and September, and are open 
to Scholars who have passed Standard VII. 



The following were the numbers of candidate^ : — 

* March Examination 

September Examinations 



74, as against 50 in 1904 
14 .. „ 20 .. 



70 Increase of 18. 



The candidates came from the following Schools : — 

March Examination. 

Perth Boys' 
Beaoonsfield 
Perth Girls* 

Sabiaoo 

Fremantle Boys' 

Highgate 

Midliuid Junction 
East Perth 
White Gum Valley 
LeederviUe 
Claremont 
Plympton 
Waterons Mill ... 



12 
11 
8 
7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
3 

a 

1 



Kalgoorlie 

Geraldton 

Boulder 

Tipperary 

Colue 

Greenhushes 

Cannington 



September Examination. 



Bursaries were awarded to those who f^ained 66 per cent, or more of the possible marks, as under : — 

March Examination. 



Order of 
Merit 


CandidAte. 


1 


Burrows, Murray P. G. 

Simpson, Gwendolen 


2 


8 


Murdock, Winifred 


4 


Compton, George S 


6 


Manson, Myrtle A 


6 


Box, Victor F. H 


'! 


Bellis, Wolfram 


Morrison, Alan R * 


9 


Cook, Hugh H. 


10 


Morgan, James H 


11 


Johnstone, Robert A 


12 


White, Maude D 


13 


Heaney, Gladys E 


14 


Gibbons, Reginald J 


16 


Ruse, Thomas W 


16 


Robb, Isabella J 


17 


Walker, Archibald J 


18 


Hood, Samuel J. 


19 


Jamieson, Katherine 


20 


Allen, George 



School. 


Percentage. 


Perth Boys* 


91 


Perth Girls' 


83 


Subiaco 


88 


Perth Boys* 


83 


Perth Girls' 


77 


Perth Boys' 


76 


Perth Boys' 


72 


Midland Junction 


72 


Perth Boys' 


72 


Beaconsfield 


72 


Plympton 


71 


Perth Girls' 


71 


Perth Girls' 


71 


Highgate 


70 


Subiaco 


70 


Subiaco 


68 


Fremantle Boys' 


68 


Highgate 

Midl^d Junction 


67 

66 


Perth Boys' 


66 
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September Exa/minalion, 



Order of 
Merit. 



Candidate. 



1 Higes, Bertha ... 

2 ! WilSuni, Stanley 

3 Tnrrell, Amy ... 

4 1 Winzer, Dmcie... 

5 Aitken, Frank ... 



School. 



Boald«r 

Greenbushes 

Kalgoorlie 

Kalgoorlie 

Kalgoorlie 



Percentage. 



68 
67 
66 
66 
66 



Pkbth Evening Classes. 

The following figures will give^u idea of the operations of the classes during the past year : 

Number of individual students at present time 
Number on register of various classes 

Number examined 

Passed with credit 

Passed 

Failed 

Number present at all during year 

The following is a comparison of these figures with those of last year : 

Number on roll 

Average attendance 

Number of individual students 

Number of papers worked in examination 

Passed with credit 

Passed 

Failed 

The above results will show that the classes are in a more prosperous condition than in 1904. 
The number of passes, with credit and without, exceeds last year's, though the standard of the examina- 
tion has been considerably raised. 

Altogether I was favourably impressed with the condition of the school and the results of the 
work. 



... 


116 




456 


... 


329 




84 


... .. 


109 




136 




272 


last year : — 


1904. 


1905. 


420 


456 


254 


323 


142 


116 


235 


329 


69 


84 


107 


109 


55 


136 



31st March, 1905. 



J. P. WALTON. 
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Report of Mr. J. H. McCollum, Inspector of Softools, 19 OS. 



SUB-METBOPOLITAN AND SWAN DISTRICTS. 

I have the bononr to submit the following Report on the schools in the Sub-Metropolitan and 
Swan Districts : — 

The addition to the inspectorial staff necessitated a rearranf^^ement of the districts at the beginning 
of the year. I was transferred to the Sub-Metropolitan District, Mr. Gamble succeeding me in the 
South- West. Owing to the absence of the Chief Inspector during half the year on " long-service leave," 
a large amount of my time was occupied in carrying out his work in the office, and inspecting the 
schools in the Metropolitan District. The extra work was too heayy for the inspectors, and it was 
necessary to utilise the services of some of the head masters of the' leading Metropolitan Schools for the 
work of inspection. 

I have to thank Messrs. Gladman, Wheeler, Miles, McLintock, Shelton, and Parsons for their 
valuable assistance during the year. 

The year just past was a transition year. All pupils were re-classified in January, and each class 
started with the first portion of the syllabus ; thus all the children in the State in the same class were 
approximately working the same portion of the programme for that class at the same time. This has 
some advantages, in that a child moving from a school in one locality to another takes up the work where 
he left off ; inspectors can also see from the programmes how much work has been covered at any given 
time, and can examine the class accordingly. 

The present syllabus has been taught for some years, and it is now possible to see some of its 
defects as well as its merits. The slight alterations for 1906 should be a step in the right direction. 
While the work of the teachers and pupils is in some respects lightened, greater efficiency should be 
secured. The new method of inspection affords better opi>ortunities of seeing the real life of the school, 
and of getting in closer touch with the teacher and his methods of t^^aching. 

There were 48 schools in operation at the close of 1905. 

New schools were opened at Woodlupine. Applecross, GosnelFs, Roleystone, Upper Swan, Jolimont, 
and Balcatta. Bibra Lake, which was closed for some years, was re-opened. 

All the schools in operation during any part of the year were visited at least once, and 41 received 
a second visit. Incidental visits were made at various times to the leading schools. 

I was unable to visit any private schools during the year. 

Buildings. 

New buildings were erected at Upper Swan and Jolimont. Additions were made to the existing 
buildings at Beechboro', Bayswater, Subiaco, and Victoria Park ; and it was decided further to increase 
the accommodation at Victoria Park and Subiaco Senior Schools. 

Oboanisatiok. 

The improvement noted in my last report still continues. With the exception of a few small 
schools in the more isolated localities, the organisation is generally satisfactory. The grouping of stan- 
dards has proved a distinct advantage to both teachers and children in the smaller schools. A word of 
warning may, however, be given with regard to the system of grouping in schools where three or more 
teachers are employed. In a few instances it was noticeable that children, whose attainments varied 
considerably, were often taught together in subjects in which effective grouping was impossible, and the 
result proved the folly of the attemf»t. As a general rule there is very little extra work involved in a 
teacher taking 50 or 60 children in an elementary school in two groups, and in practice it is found that, 
by a judicious division of such a class into two sections for some lessons, better effort and greater self 
reliance on the part of the children may be secured. 

The quarterly examinations held by the Head Teachers are usually conducted with skill, and the 
results accurately recorded. These examinations are helpful to the class teachers and, to a great 
extent, set the standard of work thronghout the school. If the examinations are thorough and conducted 
on broad lines the teaching will also be thorough ; while on the other hand, if the examinations are 
haphazard and scrappy, the teaching may be expected to follow on similar lines, without any definite 
plan or aim. 

In small schools where only one teacher is employed, it is often interesting to note his estimate of 
his own work. The recorded results are useful to the inspector as an index to the standard which the 
teacher sets up for himself. It is usually found that in good schools the standard of marking is high, 
and the teacher's estimate of the work corresponds almost exactly with the inspector's, while in poor and 
indifferent schools the teacher has an extravagantly high idea of his own work, and his marks at the 
examination tests are practically fictitious. 

Discipline and Moral Tonb. 

The mechanical discipline is generally good in all the larger and many of the smaller schoob. 
The advance in drill has doubtless contributed very largely towards the satisfactory aspect of the matter 
from this point of view. 
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The finer issues of tone and manners can only grow from the personal mental and moral touch of 
the teacher. /Lnjrthing like rudeness, vulgarity, insubordination, or vice is extremely rare in school or school 
hours. Complaints are sometimes made of the conduct of school children outside school hours. The 
home influence in these cases seems to be a negative quantity. The teacher cannot always be on the spot, 
nor can he act as a policeman, but doubtless if any case of misconduct occurs in his presence he will, in 
the exercise of his wider vocation as trainer of the boy*s whole nature, take the opportunity of dealing 
with the matter in the wisest way for the boy's sake. 

Classification. 
The schools were classified very good or good, on the results of the inspection visits, as follows : — 

Very Qood, 

Sabiaoo (Senior) West Perth Diatrict. 

Bicton Fremantle District. 

Good, 

Princees May Infants' Fr«mantle District. 

Fremantle Intermediate „ „ 

Swan Middle Swan District. 

Doubtless the new departure in the method of inspection accounted for the apparent decline in 
efficiency in a number of schools. All inspection visits were made without notice. This, in conjunction 
with a written examination in a wider range of subjects than formerly, and the fact that in many instances 
the pupils were examined during their first six or nine months in a new class, although the examination 
was confined to the work set out in the programmes for that period, would lower the general mark. 

As a rule, in schools inspected towards the close of the year, the pupils showed greater proficiency 
in the full programme than the pupils in the early part of the year showed in the programme for that 
part. Various reasons might be given to account for this. 

BSADINO. 

Reading is generally satisfactory in clearness and distinctness. Correct phrasing and an intelligent 
grasp of the subject matter receive attention in a fair number of schools. 

The new literary and historv readers, introduced early in the year, have materially assisted in 
awakening the interest and stimulating the imagination of the children. 

Beading should not be confused with the mere power of sounding certain printed svmbols without 
giving a thou^t to the meaning of those sounds. An effort should be made to interpret the spirit which 
animated the writer. lH the senior classes the writer's reasoning should be analysed, and the pupils 
encouraged in their efforts to distinguish between the merely plausible or pleasing and statements based on 
the known laws of nature, between speculative statements and statements based on eternal truths. In 
the middle division history is now generally included under the head of reading. The pupils are 
usually examined on the course taken, the questions being, as a rule, very general. It is pleasing to note 
that an intelligent knowledge of the leading fiu^ts and events is met with in a very fair proportion of the 
schools. 

BSCITATION. 

In a few schools recitation is taught with correct expression and emphasis. In too many instances, 
however, very little care is shown in the selection of pieces for recitation with a view to cultivate taste and 
expression, and in some instances the passages chosen are worthless for any educational purpose. In a 
number of schools the pupils understand very little about the meaning of what they have taken the time 
and trouble to learn by heart. 

Grammar. 

Grammar is, as a rule, intelligently underatood in all the good schools, but in too many of the fair 
and even some of the very fair schools the ideas of the pupils on this subject are of a very hazy character. 
The reason of this is, in part, the unskilful way in which analysis is taught. The children speak of 
extensions and enlargements, etc., and have no real knowledge of what they are talking about. 

More syntax is now required. The correction of common errors and faulty sentences cannot be 
well understood without a fair knowledge of etjrmology and syntax. Syntax may, however, be effectively 
taught in conjunction with the correction of faulty sentences, thepupila finding out the rules of syntax by 
induction. 

Composition. 

Composition is taught with varying success. In a number of schools experiments have been made 
with written composition in all classes, and in these schools it is not considered a novelty to expect 
children below the fifth standard to write a short story taken from one of their reading books. This will 
naturally, in a few years, effect a very desirable improvement in the composition of the senior classes. 

*' It will also be an advantage to require a pupil to set forth in a simple and clear manner, oral and 
written, something that he may have learned in the line of other instruction. This will more surely 
form his style than when we, as too often happens, cause him, through selected exercises standing in no 
relation to the rest of his instruction, to write about things for which be has no heart and no thought." 
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Arithmetic. 

There is little new to report about arithmetic. The attempt to teach young children to solve 
written problems has proved a decided failure. True, there has l)een an appearance of success in some 
schools, but the cost has been too great to obtain even this appearance. In dealing with junior pupils, 
it IS possible for the teacher, by devoting an excessive amount of time to the subject, to show how a great 
variety of problems may be worked ; but should the memory prove treacherous at the crucial moment, or 
should there be some slight variation from that which has been taught in the wording of a question, the 
result shows the failure of the supposed mental training. Why then should months be wasted in trying 
to teach a child of seven or eight what he could easily grasp in a few days when he reaches tlie age of 
nine or ten ? The proposed alteration in the syllabus, while preserving all the best principles of our 
present syllabus with regard to the methods of teaching, will lighten the work of the children in the 
junior classes, and at the same time give them greater facility in dealing with numbers — a decided 
advantage in the senior classes, and one which can be easily acquired at this stage of the child's mental 
development. It will now be possible for teachers to devote more time and thought to reading and 
nature study, two of the most important factors in forming the character and influencing the future life 
of the child. Nearly all the knowledge acquired after leaving school is acquired by means of one or other 
of these. 

Gboobaprt. 

Orography is taught with very fair success in the majority of the schools, but unfortunately, in a 
number of instances, the old method of teaching a list of names is still followed. " Cause and effect " are 
omitted altogether, and what might be a most interesting lesson becomes an irksome task. It is 
necessary for a teacher to read widely and discover the most interesting and useful facts about a locality 
or country before attempting to give the lesson. Children are quick to discover the value which a teacher 
attaches to a lesson, and if they And out that he knows only a few isolated and apparently disconnected 
facts and a few names, they naturally think that that is sufficient for such a dry subject. 

Nature Study. 

The teaching of nature knowledge is perplexing a number of our teachers perhaps more than any 
other subject. They have been so accustomed to having each subject limited by a syllabus that they find 
difficulty in knowing where to begin and where to end. In many schools very little is done that can be 
called nature study. In some the object lessons are scarcely worthy of the name, and there is no definite 
plan of work for the year. In a number of schools, however, the teachers are gradually working out 
what is possible and desirable in nature knowledge. One teacher takes up botany and makes tbLt an 
interesting and living subject ; another takes up physical questions and delights in experiments, and 
so on. 

There are several difficulties in the way ; one is the absence of training, ai^d another the absence of 
the necessary apparatus. 

Much more might be done to interest the children in the plants and animals around them, to give 
them a love for the country and thus weaken the present tendency of the population to drift towards the 
city. The acclimatisation of new plants might be concretely illustrated. It could be shown how dull, 
bare, and monotonous surroundings might virtually be transformed and beautified by the cultivation and 
growth of ornamental trees and flowers. A great deal might be written on the aspect of the subject 
merely indicated here. 

Mathematics. 

The new programme in Mathematics (for large schools only), introduced for the first time early 
in the year, it taught with decided success in a few schools, and witn fair results in the majority. 

Algebra is usually better taught than geometry. Experimental ^reometry is not, as a rule, well 
taught. Doubtless the ensuing year will show decided advance, and the good effect of a course of 
training in clear reasoning will be felt when teaching other subjects, notably arithmetic, in the senior 
classes. I expect that nearly all schools in Classes I. to IV. will take up those valuable branches so 
necessary to all progress in the higher work of art and science. 

Teachers. 

The teachers, as a body, are highly conscientious, and they exert themselves to their utmost during 
school hours to educate their pupils. The educational results of their efforts vary in a very marked degree. 
In a large number of schools and classes these results are highly gratifying. It is regrettable, however, 
to find that in some schools the teacher's idea of education appears to be to supply his pupils with certain 
answers to be reproduced when required by the inspector. The children are to learn what the inspector 
expects, and nothing else. In a few instances there is also a tendency to examine too much and to teach too 
little. Younger teachers often appear to think that the method of teaching is everything and the effect 
on the pupils' minds is only of secondary importance. Of course a good method should produce good results, 
but the teacher's mind should be directed chiefly to the results produced. If the teacher is not aware of 
what is passing in the pupils' minds while the lesson is proceeding, only cramming and not education is 
being carried but. 

27th January, 1906. J. H. McCOLLUM. 
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Report of Mr. R. Hope Robertson, M.A., Inspector of Schools, 1905. 



THE EASTERN GOLDFIELDS, SWAN. AND NORTH FREMANTLE DISTRICTS. 



The following table shows the distribution of the schools, and the enrolment and average for the 



jear: 





Boll at end of 
4th Quarter. 


Arentte weekly 


Arenge 


No. of Schools 


Diitrict. 


enrolment for 
year. 


year. 


open during 
year. 


Boulder 


2,068 


2,098 


1,766 


8 


Bulong 


49 


62 


46 


1 


Coolgardie 


C46 


676 


688 


6 


Fremantle, North 


603 


. 618 


437 


2 


Kalgoorlie 


1,622 


1,616 


1,416 


6 


Kanowna 


178 


170 


164 


1 


Kookynie 


177 


201 


168 


8 


j^nrawa 


112 


188 


113 


8 


Malcobn 


196 


206 


182 


3 


M«nziet 


268 


262 


218 


5 


Norseman 


151 


155 


137 


2 


Swan 


327 


829 


264 


8 


BurtviUe 


18 


11 


9 




Laverton 


21 


25 


20 




Southern Gross 


211 


228 


178 






12 


11 


9 




MnrrinMurrin 


28 


21 


19 




Totals. 1905 


6,657 


6,691 


6,707 


62 


- Totals, 1904 


5,917 


6,071 


4,976 


54 



It is an interesting fact to note that in 1895. 10 years ago, the enrolment for the whole State was 
6.451. and the average attendance 4.685. Bj comparing these statistics with the above table it will be 
found that there are now more children in my district than there were in the State 10 years ago. 

There were 52 schools in operation some time during the year, all of which, except Mulwarrie, were 
open at the end of the year. 

Nbw Schools. 

New schools were opened at Boulder West. 25 tb January; Murrin. 2rth February; Kurrawang 
4th September; Tundamindera. 25th September (re-opened); Bardoc, 24th January (re-opened). 



Teachers' Examinations. 

Thirty-one monitors presented themselves for examination in December, and ten teachers sat for 
certificates in September. 



Ma/nual Training 


CloBies, 








Boulder. 


Coolgardie. 


Kalgoorlie. 


Number of children passed through class 

Number on roll last school day 

Average enrolment 

Ayerage attendance per half -day 


248 

146 

166 

17 


100 
71 
73 
16 


188 

147 

164 

17 



Cookery, 



Number of children passed through olaes 
Number on roll last school day 

Average enrolment 

Average attendance per half-day 



168 
63 
70 
12 



118 
61 
62 

10 



Attendance. 

The average attendance in the whole district was 83*2 per cent, of the enrolment, as compared 
with 81-9 per cent, in 1904. 796 per cent, for 1903. and 77 per cent, for 1902. 

The average attendance on the Goldfields was 85*5 per cent. In 1904 it was 821 per cent., in 
1903 79-8 per cent., in 1902 77 per cent. 

The number of children attending the schools ou the Eastern Goldfields is now 5,727. as compared 
with 5,419 in 1904. 5,192 in 1903. and 5,034 in 1902. 
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It will be seen from the above that the attendance on the fields has on the whole distinctly im- 
proved, but in some schools the attendance varies considerably. In one of the largest schools it was 
found that in Standard VII. that, although there were 58 children ou the roll, only four children were eligible 
for medals and 10 for prizes, when but half the school year had run. The girls chiefly were irr^ular in 
their attendance, which irregularity must militate against effectiveness. Parents in these cases are not, 
on the whole, enlightened enough to see that sacrifices must be made in order that their children may 
be well brought up. 

The migratory character of the population is also a source of difficulty to the teacher. In one 
school, with but 78 children on the roll, more than 120 changes had taken place during the year, and 
many of the children had only been from five to six months at the school. The average attendance of a 
child was barely four months. 

Another difficulty with which teachers have to contend is the fact that numbers of children 
between nine and ten years of age, and sometimes over, who have never been to school before, have to be 
admitted, and on account of their age have to be classified in Standard I. These children, for the most 
part, have previously had do opportunity of attending school, but this has not always been the case. 

A tradition in favour of education is growing up in most parts of the district, and this no doubt 
will prove the real remedy of this evil. 

PtTNCTUALITT. 

In some cases the children are unpunctual. Punctuality is to a great extent a matter of school 
discipline. If a teacher insists on punctual attendance, he wiU get it,- except in rare cases, where there is 
really some legitimate reason for being late. It is most important that the teacher should realise that 
slovenly habits, such as unpunctuality, when contracted in childhood, are with the greatest difficulty 
eradicated in future life. On the other hand, a scholar who has learnt to be regular and punctual at 
school has unconsciously formed a habit that is not only of ethical value, but is also of great practical 
service. 

Ikspbctionb. 

Under the present arrangements, when inspections take place without notice, the good teacher does 
better work, but in some cases the weak teacher misses the annual examination. Teachers who have been 
in the habit of postponing class subjects until a late period in the vear, or of neglecting the time-table in 
other ways for some months, to make up by hasty overwork in the last few weeks for time lost, will no 
doubt view the new system with dislike, but in well-conducted schools the idea has been received with 
pleasure. 

The time gained has enabled more attention to be given. Methods have been moi-e thoroughly 
overhauled and put to the test, and as a consequence teachers have confronted their greater responsibiUties 
with determination and renewed interest in their work. 

On the whole, there is eveiy reason to feel encouragement for the future. 

It is rather more difficult now, when examination results have largely ceased to be, to repeat the 
elaborate criticisms of former reports. The impression left by the year's work is that of steady progress, 
and although there has been little change in connection with the general teaching, the change has been 
for the better. There has been no decUne in the efficiency of the elementary subjects through the 
extension of the school course to include higher subjects. 

Beading. 

Reading, has, on the whole, improved, but it is impossible to say that the subject is really well 
taught, although better methods of teaching are being generally adopted. Woi-d-building is more 
common, the blackboard is more utilised, and the lesson is less frequently interrupted for exercises in oral 
spelling. 

SoHOOL Libraries. 

In connection with this subject, it is pleasing to note the increase in the number of school 
libraries. It is needless to say anything as to the advantage of a library being attached to a school. 
The children want guidance in their selection of books, and it is just this guidance that teachers can 
give. It is iti the country, even more than in the town, that the school library is of the greatest use. It 
need not be large, but the books which it contains should be of sterling worth, and suitable to children's 
capacities. When this is the case, it will be found that the children will have a desire to own the books 
which they love, and return to them again and again. 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic has been fairly well done. In the good schools satisfactory results have been obtained. 
The poor results that have been from time to time noted, especially in the lower standards, have been due 
to indifferent teaching. The proper order of teaching has been too often inverted. Instead of proceeding 
from the concrete to the abstract, it has been usual to begin with abstract numbers. Although the 
children in the Standard I. can often answer questions mentally, their inability to set down the working 
shows that they do not really understand what they are about. Visible and tangible illustrations should 
be encouraged. 
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Spbllinq. 

Spelling has been rery Batiufactorj, and no doubt will continue to improve now that more 
systematic methods of teaching the subject have been adopted, and more reliance is being properly placed 
on the eye than on the ear. 

Class Subjects. 

The class subjects are in general carefully and intelligently taught, although in some cases the 
teaching takes the form of continual examination and gives evidence that the lessons have not been 
sufficiently thought out. Want of preparation of lessons has been at the root of the want of success 
which has in many cases attended the teaching of these subjects. 

Monthly Psoobammes. 

The skill in drawing up the monthly programmes of work has varied very much. 

In some schools considerable care and thought has been given to their compilation ; in others the 
details are quite inadequate. 

The importance of carefully planning out the work of each class, so that in all the subjects the 
several lessons follow in proper sequence, and of the correlation of subjects, is not sufl&ciently recognised. 

The preparation of a suitable scheme, and the due economising of the time at disposal, has pre- 
sented serious difficulties to many teachers, especially in the small schools. To help them in their 
difficulty the department drew up a specimen scheme. This has been of great help, but there is still in 
many cases a lack of initiative, and a tendency to depend too much on the specimen copy without paying 
due regard to the special circumstances of the school. 

QUASTBBLT ExAMIKATION BoOKS. 

These in the better class of school have been diligently and carefully kept. In some the work has 
been shirked, and thus the notes and suggestions that ought to be made by the head teachers, instead of 
being powerful aids tc success, have often been almost valueless. 

Oboanibation. 

The organisation has been very satisfactory except in few schools. It has be^n rare to find a 
school in which the head master has not fairly divided the work amongst the assistants, and it has been 
rare to find a head master who has not taken his share of the class work when necessary. The habit of 
overloading the assistants and simply supervising without teaching has almost entirely disappeared, and 
the efficiency of the schools has increased accordingly. 

The system of grouping standards, when possible, and the limitation of the curriculum in the 
small schools have also been factors for success. 

Eboistbation, etc. 

But little fault has had to be found with the registration and compilation of the school records. 
The regulations have been, as a rule, carefully carried out, and the registers have been neatly and 
systematically kept. 

Qenebal. 

The general equipment of the schools is, as a rule, very satisfactory and the staffing adequate. I 
feel sure that the schools in my districts are improving on the whole in discipline and instruction. The 
best of them satisfy the surest test of efficiency — that of doing better every year. 

E. HOPE EOBEETSON. 
31st January, 1906 
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Report of Mr. R. Gamble, Inspector of Schools, 1905. 



SOUTH-WESTERN DISTEICT. 



There were sixty-nine schools in operation in the district dunng the year. Of these Ferguson's 
Mill was closed and not reopened, and Clifton Area, Augusta, Fresh fields, Tallingup, and Hamel were 
new schools opened during the year. Hansel, opened towards the end of the year, was not visited, and 
Riverside, a small half-time school, was not open when I was in the district. The new schools received 
one visit, aud the majority of the other schools two visits, and in individual cases three visits were paid. 

In addition, I assisted in the inspection of the following metropolitan and sub-metropolitan schools, 
viz., Fremantle Girls' and Boys', Newcastle Street Girls' and Boys', Highgate Hill Mixed, Plympton 
Mixed and Infants', Beaconsfield Infants', Fremantle Intermediate, Guildford, North Fremantle, 
Olaremont, James Street Boys', Girls', and Infants', East Perth Mixed and Infants'. I also assisted 
Mr. Robertson on the Goldfields for a week at the following schools : — Kalgoorlie, North Kalgoorlie, 
Boulder, South Boulder, Coolgardie. 

BuiLDIKQS AND GeOUNDS. 

Generally suitable and in a satisfactory state of repair. Tree-planting has been successfully 
carried on at many of the schools, and at others neat school gardens are kept. 

RsaiSTBATIOK AND ORGANISATION. 

These are satisfactory in the majority of the schools. 

RlADINO. 

In some of the schools there is an absence of the loose letters for use in word-building in the 
infant classes. This is regrettable, for the little ones can be so profitably employed if these aids to the 
teaching of reading are in constant use. These boxes of loose letters can be purchased at a comparatively 
small cost, so that each school can easily obtain a supply, if necessary, out of an annual concert fund. 
Teachers in small schools specially require these boxes of loose letters, as the little ones can be kept busy 
word-building while the teacher is teaching the other scholars. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
constant a.&d systematic use of the loose letters. In some schools loose letters were distributed in small 
heaps, and the little ones wasted most of their time picking out the letters required, and did scarcely any 
word-building. This is so much wasted time, and can easily be avoided. In some schools it is still the 
practice to teach the isolated sounds of the alphabet before commencing to combine them for reading. 
This method wastes much time, and must be dreary work for the little ones, who do not make any 
advance in reading during the process. The reading sheets and primers are so arranged that only 
one difficulty is presented at a time, and if the briof instructions printed on the inside cover of the primer 
were followed, reading would become a pleasure and not a drudgery. It is very gratifying to find that 
excellent results follow when this subject is taught on natural and rational lines, and it is not surprising 
to find children reading simple words with ease after three or four months' careful teaching in the phonic 
system as a basis, aided by the look-and-say method. One of the great benefits derived from the method 
is, that children are taught to try and surmount new difficulties themselves, and after all that is the true 
training in education. It is pleasing to watch a well-trained class of infant children commencing a new 
lesson, and to see the delight exhibited, when by the sounds fresh words can be read without the teacher's 
assistance. Some teachers still teach reading by the obsolete alphabetic method, with the result that 
progress is painfully slow, and expression and phrasing entirely neglected. . The majority of the teachers, 
however, follow the phonic system, after seeing lessons given for their guidance. In the best taught 
infant classes the children read distinctly, articulate correctly, and phrase well. In schools where this 
subject is indifferently taught to the infant children, the reading to Standard II. is usually painfuUy slow 
and monotonous. As the Temple Readers and Story of the World books were introduced during the 
year, the School Paper became optional. I was glad to find that many of the teachei-s still encouraged 
their children to purchase the monthly issue of this paper for use as an extra reader at school and at 
home. As this furnishes fresh reading matter monthly, I strongly advocate its retention as an extra 
reader. If not too expensive, one would like to see more readers in use in the upper standards, as is now 
the method in the upper standards in many of the English schools. Sections of the same standard may 
be reading different books during the same lesson. This encourages individual study, silent reading and 
preparation, and also stimulates a love for wider reading. The reading generally may be considep&d to 
be accurate, and from fair to good in enunciation, fluency, and phrasing. 

Writing. 

The chief faults mentioned in previous reports about the upright system are still noticeable, and 
teachers do not appear able to eradicate them. In my estimation the quickest and most legible writing 
will be secured when the semi-upright system is adopted, and a really good set of copy-books on that 
system introduced, thereby securing uniformity of style and teaching. It is surprising to find the 
marked differences existing in the written work m copy, transcription, and dictation books of schools in 
the same locality. The character of the teacher is undoutedly shown in this script work ; for where the 
writing is neat and clean and good, the children, school, and teacher are neat and tidy, and vice versa. 
Individual schools in the district are notable for the excellent script work produced. 
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Some teachers prefer to teach writing from the blackboard, and in most cases where this system is 
adopted the written wotk is above the avera|2^ in character, for better teaching is done, and each child can 
write the same copy at the same time. It is a pity that some teachers still look upon a copy-book or 
transcription lesson as one in which teaching is not required, the only supervision necessary being the 
distribution and collection of the books. The results in such cases cannot be otherwise than very 
disappointing. In some of the bush schools the writing is most creditable, showing good teaching by the 
teacher and great care by the pupils. 

Spelling. 

It was found at the inspection visits during the earlier part of the year that quite a number of 
teachers had omitted to notice the amended reguktion in spelling in Standards I. and II. Until this 
year single words suitable for the«e standards had been dictated. This year continuous dictation was 
required throughout the standards, but many teachers were still dictating isolated words to Standards I. 
and II. children. A perusal of the reports for the year shows that short sentences from the reading 
books used, containing only words in common use, were not as a rule correctly enough spelled in 
Standards I. and II. This showed a want of systematic teaching on the word-building and grouping 
principles. If these principles are continued from the infant classes, the spelling must of necessity be 
accurate and satisfactory. If the excellent word lessons at the end of the readers were carefully taught, 
and spelling judiciously taken during the reading lessons, then this subject would be more efficient than 
at present. "The Suggestive Word-building and Spelling Books" for the Standards, published by 
Blackie and Son, are most helpful in teaching this subject. The following paragraph from the 
Regulations was also overlooked by a number of teachers : — " Children will be required to keep an 
exercise book for dictation and transcription only, which is to be shown to the Inspector at the annual 
inspection.*' In Standards I. and II, these exercises in dictation were being written upon the pads. In 
some schools sufficient care has not been taken to see that the writing in the dictation exercises is neat, 
clean, and l^ble. The passages have been dictated too rapidly, and the writing has deteriorated. A 
fair rate of speed should be expected, and legible writing insisted upon, and children should be trained to 
correct their exercises from the printed passage in the book. Only in individual schools was it noticed 
that dates were omitted, and carelessness exhibited in the correcting of the work. 

Abithmbtic. 
This subject undoubtedly requires more patience and skill in the teaching than any other subject 
in the curriculum. The work is so planned that from the earliest stages, and so far as possible in the 
standards, the concrete precedes the abstract, and mental and written work are taken together. If 
children in the infant classes and Standards I. and 11. are properly and systematically taught in this 
subject, the chief difficulties are overcome, and the other standards continue the same methods dealing 
with larger numbers. Unfortunately some teachers still look upon concrete teaching as a waste of time, 
and therefore almost entirely neglect it, and mental work as well. The excellent manuals are not, as a 
rule, thoroughly enough studied, and the methods therein explained and illustrated followed. In schools 
where this subject is taught on satisfactory lines the results are good, but in schools where there is a lack 
of system the results are unsatisfactory. 

In the Revised Instructions issued by the Board of Education, London, the following remarks are 
made :— "In Schedule I. to the Code of Scheme, marked B, is proposed as an alternative to the ordinary 
standard course in arithmetic, from which it does not differ very materially in the higher standards ; but 
in the earlier steps leading up to the Fifth Standard an important variation will be observed. Many 
experienced teachers believe that the true progression in arithmetic is not to be found in advancing from 
addition and subtraction to multiplication and division, with the large numbers often given in sums ; 
but in graduated exercises, beginning with small numbers and exhausting all their combinations." This 
Scheme B is very similar to the schemes in vogue here and in South Australia, and being introduced into 
Tasmania. 

The Board, of Education, London, has lately issued a book entitled " Suggestions for the con- 
sideration of Teachers and others concerned m the work of Public Elementary Schools." I should like 
to see a copy of this book in every school in this State, for it contains^ many valuable hints on methods, 
etc. The following is taken from the notes on Arithmetic : — ** It is important that Arithmetic should be 
treated not merely as the art of performing certain numerical operations ; it should be taught with the 
view of making the scholars think clearly and systematically about number. It is thus clear that written 
arithmetic should be an appendage to mental work rather than the reverse. The teaching should, how- 
ever, from the very first embrace problems and examples that require special methods for their solution, 
and scholars thus trained at an early age to use their intelligence, and not to place undue reliance 
upon the application of general methods. The necessary training in mechanical skill should be acquired 
rather by repeated practice in carrying out principles which the scholars thoroughly understand, than by 
attempting to work examples in rules of which the underlying reasons have not been firmly grasped. 
The best proof of effective teaching in arithmetic is the ability of the scholar to work problems, and good 
results cannot be expected if undue attention is paid to abstract or difficult examples. Problems, to be of 
servieeiin increasing the power of thinking out Lsiws of number, should be properly graduated, and should 
not make too gfeat a demand on the power to use high numbers ; they should rather be designed to 
cultivate the power of mental analysis by treating the problem as a succession of applications of simple 
processes. It is not, however, necessary that large quantities should be involved. Accuracy is not 
obtained by working long sums, but is rather the result of mental concentration and experience." 

Drawing. 

In the lower standards in some of the schools enough attention has not been paid to the correct 

free-arm drawing of the eclipse and the oval. Where these elementary forms have been well taught and 

the children can draw them with freedom, in varied positions and in combination to form the simplest 

designs, the work is very pleasing. In the senior standards generally the children can better reproduce a 
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set copy than they can make a symmetrical design based upon elementary forms. In schools where wall 
blackboards are provided the drawing shows greater freedom and better preparation." In the drawing'of 
common objects there is too great a tendency to abstain from drawing from the actual object, the drawings 
instead being the reproduction of pictures of objects, or objects drawn upon the blackboard by the teachers. 
Enough care is not always exhibited in the selection of objects for drawing and the gradation for the 
standards is not always suitable. In some schools really good object drawing has been done, while in 
others the drawings lack symmetry and finish. 

Some of the best work is done in brush drawing, and this is the drawing the children like best. 
In the Picton and Bunbury schools some of the brushwork done by the senior scholars is most praise- 
worthy. Some of the children in some of the bush schools do very good drawing, especially when taught 
by lady teachers having artistic tastes. 

English. 

There is not much actual grammar to be taught to the children in Standards I. and 11. ; but in 
some schools even the small amount required is indifferently taught, while in other schools, under pains- 
taking teachers, the results show good teaching. Analysis in Standards III. and lY. is not always 
taught as required by the Regulations. Oral composition is very fairly taught in some schools, but in 
others it does not receive the attention which its importance warrants. In the infant classes and lower 
standards the children generally answer in completed sentences; and where the teacher takes a keen interest 
in this subject, and encourages the children to be observant, and trains them to express their ideas and 
thoughts in suitable language, the results are very satisfactory. The written composition in such schools 
is also superior in character. Too many teachers confine their written composition lessons in the upper 
standards to the reproduction of short stories, read or told, instead of training the pupils to reproduce in 
suitable language the subject matter of interesting reading lessons, historical events, descriptions of 
surroundings and countries taught in geography, etc. 

. Recitation varies, and is best where the reading is good and natural. The pieces are, as a rule, 
accurately committed to memory, and the knowledge of the subject matter fair, but the selection, especially 
in the lower standards, is not always good. Suitable pieces may be found in ** Arnold's Poet Laureate " 
series of poetry books for the standards. 

Gbogbapht. 

This subject varies in efficiency, and is best taught*in the schools where the teacher takes a keen 
interest in the subject. It is too often the rule to witness a geography lesson given with very little real 
teaching. Children are set to study a State, Country, or Continent from their atlases (at times wall nmps), 
with a portion of the lesson time (in instances all the time) devoted to map-drawing. Good interesting 
blackboard notes, especially prepared beforehand, are too seldom seen, and the children simply learn a 
numbei* of names without knowing any interesting facts about the names learned. Geography readers 
are so cheap, and published by a number of Kood firms, and are so replete with interesting pictures and 
up-to-date matter, that if even a few were purchased and judiciously used, general information would be 
gained and better results obtained. The Board of Education, London, has a chapter in its " Suggestions 
for the consideration of Teachers " on ** The Teaching of Geography,'* and it is perhaps one of the most 
noteworthy chapters in the book. A series of valuable articles on the Board of Education and the " New 
Geography " are appearing in the current numbers of the Practical Teacher. The4ie articles are written 
by J. F. Unstead, Esq., B.A., F.R.G.S., Lecturer in Geography, Goldsmith's Cfollege, London. These and 
also the articles on Regulations for Secondary Schools (GK^ography) contain many good hints and sug- 
gestions for teachers. 

HiSTOBT. 

The introduction of "The Story of the World" books has tended to give the children a broader 
knowledge of general history. It is a pity the books are not graded as to difficulty in reading matter, so as 
to make them more suitable as reading books for Standards III. and IV. as well as for the upper standards. 
Where the teachers have prepared special maps, and have taught the subject matter carefully, the results 
have been good, but in schools where the books have simply been used as ordinary readers, the results 
have been unsatisfactory. So much time cannot now be devoted to the study of English history in the 
three upper standards, and there is a tendency in some schools to somewhat neglect that part of the 
history curriculum. 

SlNQING. 

In the majority of the schools the singing is taught by ear, and the selection of songs is not 
always suitable. In individual schools good attention has been paid to theory and practice, and the part- 
singing in these schools is tuneful and expressive, with good enunciation. 

Physical Deill. 

The majority of the teachers have realised that drill lessons should be short, taken daily, and, if 
possible, during the forenoon. Also that the excellence of drill consists in the acrcuracy and smartness 
with which the exercises are performed. More general interest is being taken in this subject, and some 
of the female teachers in the bush schools deserve praise for the manner in which they have taught 
Chesterton's Physical Exercises. 

Manual Tbaininq. 

Woodwork is conducted at the following schools, viz. : — Leederville, Pinjarra, Drakesbrook, Picton, 
Bunbury, Donnybrook, and the work is specially reported upon by Mr. Hart, the Organiser of Manual 
Training. 
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Infant Schools. 
The Leederville and Bunbury schools are being conducted in a very satisfactory manner. 

GENERAL REMAKES. 
The system of inspection without notice, and at any time during the year, makes it difficult to 
really compare the work with that of former years, when a full year's teaching had been given before the 
second or annual examination visit took place. This alteration may have affected the apparent efficiency 
of some of the schools inspected for the second time during the second and early part of the third quarters 
of the school year. It is to be expected, however, that during the coming year better results will be 
obtained, as the teachers are better acquainted with the system of inspection in vogue. More attention 
must be paid to the systematic setting out of the work on the programme, and a better system of regular 
and methodical recapitulation in all subjects. Another factor which has affected the efficiency of some of 
the schools is the want of careful and intelligent classification by some of the less experienced and careful 
teachers. When children have been promoted principally on account of age, irrespective of attainments, 
the results have naturally been disappointing. Teachers must make their own quarterly and annual 
examinations very searching, and carry them out upon strict and impartial lines, and make their 
promotions accordingly. Interim promotions should be judiciously made, and only the brightest and 
most intelligent pupUs promoted during the year. The majority of the teachers have been industrious 
and regular in the performance of their duties, and are alwajs pleased to receive assistance and advice in 
their work. The children are respectful and well-behaved, and the discipline, order, and tone are very 
satisfactory. 

Ist February, 1906. ROBT. GAMBLE. 
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Report of Mr. Wallace Clabb, B.A., Inspector of Schools, 1905. 



EASTEEN AND GREAT SOXJTHERN DISTRICTS. 



I have the honour to present my first report upon the schools in-these districts which passed 
under mj supervision at the beginning of 1905, when I relinquished the charge of the Midhind and 
Murchison Districts. 

In mj new districts there are at present 83 schools. The subjoined table shows the districts in 
which these schools are situated and the total average and enrolment for the year : — 



DISTRICT. 



Boll at 0Bd of 
December 
Quarter. 



weeklr enrol- 
ment for year. 



! ATerwe atten- 
danoefoi 



for year. 



j No. of Schools 

' open sometime 

daring year. 



Beverley 

Broomehill 

Esperance 

Katanning 

Kojonnp 

Mourambine 

Narrogin 

Northam 

Perth ... 

Perth, Weet 

Plantagenet 

Bavensthorpe 

Swan ... 

Wagin ... 

Wilhams 

York ... 



TotalB— 1905 



206 
124 

88 
883 

17 
218 
267 
836 
238 
384 
616 

63 

57 
231 

68 
398 



4,143 



196 
122 

93 
322 

18 
224 
263 
824 
246 
380 

71 
68 

221 
66 

410 



4,168 



166 

96 

81 

259 

11 

184 

206 

666 

214 

336 

656 

62 

46 

186 

53 

343 



3,442 



6 
4 
1 
8 
1 
8 
6 
18 
1 
1 
11 — 1 closed 
1 
1 
6 
4 
9 



84— lolosed 



These numbers show an increase on last year's figures in enrolment of 1,164, and in attendance of 
939. The percentage of attendance is distinctly satisfactory for an agricultural district, where the 
children have often long distances to trayel to school. 

New Schools. 

The year has been one of sustained advance in this respect. New schools have been opened at 
Torbay Junction, Ewlyamartup, Marradong, Hotham, Popanyinning, Dumbleyung, Cunjardine, Tam- 
bellup, Nigalup, Dale River ,AldiDga. Yenalin, Wardering. Mt. Hardy, Kellerberrin, Wainering, Torbay, 
Rose Hill, and 1906 will see the erection of several more. Only one school, Denmark Mills, has been 
closed. Two schools which had been closed for some time, Quindanning and Gilgering, have been re- 
opened. 

This steady increase is particularly gratifying as instancing the amount of permanent settlement 
that is taking place in our agricultural country. 

Inspection. 

All the schools in operation at the beginning of the year were inspected, in most cases twice, 
in a few, three times. The majority of the new schools recently opened have also already had one in- 
spection visit. The work has become very heavy, however, owing to the large number of schools and 
the distances to be covered. 

During the year I assisted at the inspection of the following schools in the Metropolitan and Sub- 
Metropolitan Districts: — White Gum Valley, Beaconsfield, Newcastle Street Boys*, Newcastle Street 
Girls', Plympton, Fremantle Girls*, Claremont Senior, Claremont Infants, Highgate Infants', Highgat^ 
Senior, East Perth Senior, East Perth Infants*, Perth Boys', Perth Girls', Perth Infants', Armadale, 
Wanneroo, Bedforddale, Guildford, Plympton Infants', Applecross. 

This year a new departure has been made in the method of inspection. No notice at all is now 
given to the teacher, and the work of the children is tested at any time. Consequently the Inspector 
now sees the school in its ordinary work-day garb, and is able to form a much truer estimate of the 
fidelity and zeal of the teacher. The new system will also break down any tendency that may have 
existed of specially " cramming " the children for examination results, without in any way making the 
Inspector's tests less searching. Under the new system the successful teacher is he who works 
conscientiously from day to day, who does not content himself with merely giving a lesson, but satisfies 
himself that it has been received, who prepares his work daily and recapitulates regularly, who, in short, 
comes to his school each day, knowing exactly what he is going to do ana how he is going to do it. 

The following schools of those under my charge have been the most successful during 1905 : — 
Albany Infants', East Beverley, North Perth, West Leiederville. 
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The results of the year's work as a whole emphasise the need of more frequent inspect iou visits. 
In a State such as this, where there are so uianj small schools in charge of untrained teachers, efficiency 
will be in direct ratio to the number of visits of inspection paid. Unfortunately, more frequent visits 
are at present impossible. 

Buildings, Grounds, etc. 

In almost'all cases the buildings are very suitable in all respects. The inspection visits without 
notice enable one to form a good estimate of the care and attention given to the neat and orderly main- 
tenance of the buildings and furniture by the teacher. With one or two exceptions this has been very 
satisfactory. 

The grounds in many instances are very creditably kept. Gkrdens and ornamental trees are 
pleasing features in many a bush school, and their presence imparts an appearance of beauty and cheer- 
fulness that, quite apart from the educative value of such work in helping to form the characters of the 
sdiolars who participate, must in itself be a reward to the teachers who devote time and attention to this 
work. 

It must, however, l>e regretted that a number of teachers in schools where both soil and climate are 
favourable have not done anything worthy of the name of gardening. As might be expected, these are 
generally the teachers whose ordinary school- work rarely reaches a very high level. 

Special credit for the condition of the grounds should be given to the following schools : —Broome 
Hill (Mr. Parker), Momberkine (Mr. Edwards), Narrogin (Mr. Liddington), Eatanning (Mr. Couchman), 
Mean Mahn (Miss Gleeson), Jurokine (Mr. Hill). 

Discipline and Tone. 

These are very creditable features in most of the schools. Notwithstanding the large number of 
schools in the district, I have not had to hold a single inquiry, nor have any complaints been, forwarded. 
These facts show that the discipline enforced must be reasonable, and must commend itself to the great 
majority of the parents. Harshness is practically non-existent. This is, of course, as it should be. The 
normal child will adopt the attitude that the teacher's own character and personality evoke, and conse- 
quently the general excellence of tone and discipline in the schools indicate that, whatever shortcomings 
in the way of practical skill and erudition many of the teachers may possess, there is at least a spirit of 
earnestness and effort to fulfil their duties manifested in the great majority of cases. 

The best educators have been those who work through the love of their pupils, to whom the 
pleasant word and the smile come more readily than the reproof and the frown. The great scholar 
Erasmus noted, four centuries ago, that " children learn with great willingness from those they love, and 
parents themselves cannot properly bring up children if they make themselves only to be feared." The 
tone of almost all our schools shows that "fear" is not the prevailing incentive, but that the relations 
between teacher and children are founded on a mutual sense of respect and esteem. 

Teachers' Associationb. 

I am pleased to report renewed activity in these country branches. During the year I addressed 
meetings at Katanning and Northam, there being on both occasions very good attendances. I trust that 
new centres will soon be in operation, as such associations do an immense amount of good. It speaks 
well for the earnestness of these teachers that they travel in many cases over 50 miles in order to attend 
and discuss educational topics. 

Instbuction. 

I regret that I am unable to speak in very high terms of the quality of the instruction given. I 
do not wish it to be inferred that the teachers as a body are not conscientious and hardworking ; such is 
certainly not the case. Indeed, on the whole it may be said that teachers who shirk their work, and are 
careless in their duty, are distinctly the exceptions. Nevertheless, in spite of this the efficiency of the 
schools as a whole is not yet as high as it should be, and the reason is not far to seek. Hard work and 
good intent alone will not make a satisfactory teacher. We must also have skill and knowledge, and it 
is precisely in these two latter essential qualifications that the weakness makes itself apparent. Of course 
we must remember that the big majority of the schools in the district are bush schools of from twenty to 
thirty pupils, and therefore, on account of the salary and isolation which the charge of these schools 
entails, not likely to attract teachers of great skill or attainment*. Still it would be foolish complacency 
to take this view only, and be satisfied to accept the present condition of things in many of the schools as 
final. We must work forward. The supreme importance of education in its fullest sense to the welfare 
of the nation physically, morally, commercially, demands that we must strive unceasingly to do our best, 
ajid not rest satisfied till we are certain that the very best that can be done in any given set of circum- 
stances is being done. Now. in education especially, the best work is impossible if the teacher is deficient 
in skill and attainments. Without sound knowledge of what has to be taught, backed up by sound 
knowledge of how to teach it. we cannot hope for much beyond mediocrity. Method is a necessary 
condition of success, and with respect to efficiency of service, it puts, as it were, an abyss between men of 
equally good intent. ** A lame man on a straight road,*' says Bacon, " reaches his destination sooner 
than a courier who misses his way." The work often fails, not from lack of hard work and effort, but 
becaube the teacher by faulty method has " missed his way." 

The schools that do not reach a satisfactory standard are in charge of teachers whose weakness in 
skill is due chiefly to one of two causes. Either they do not read professionally at all (I have found 
several who did not even possess a manual of school method), or else they have not kept their reading 
up to date, and their old-fashioned methods that once satisfied the requirements of by-gone years, when 
education signified memorising of facts, fail under present conditions. 
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The first class make no headway at all. They look at the inspector's risit as a time for getting so 
many educational " tips." They confound his questions — purely " testing questions " as they often are — 
with teaching methods, and then labour blindly on till the next Tisit, instillmg into their pupils the facts 
— whether comprehended intelligently or not — that they think may be asked for when the inspector again 
calls round. Their work often shows blunders in method that would not have been committed had even 
an elementary text- book of method been read. And the strange part about the whole matter is that 
often these very teachers are really hard consistent workers, but unfortunately their work is without souL 
The second class must remember that there is no finality in method. As Madam Necker truly remarks, 
** Methods ought to be in a state of perpetual improvement.** Such improvement presupposes study and 
reflection and ex[)eriment. 

The cardinal failing in the instruction given lies in its mistaken purpose and the lack of system. 
The doctrine that ** the principal end of elementary instruction is not to cause the child to acquire know- 
ledge but to develop and increase the forces of his intelligence " is as old as Pestalozzi, and has been 
insisted upon time after time since ; but still the majority of teachers seem to place the acquirement of 
the facts as the supreme end of their work. Of course, the children should know the facts, but they 
must really know them ; they must acquire them rationally and intelligently, so that their faculties shall 
be developed in their natural order — first, the senses, the memory, the imagination, and lastly the judg- 
ment and the reason. We must aim at giving the mind an intensive culture and not simply ejtiensive; 
we must not content ourselves with merely furnishing it ; we must try and form it also. 

And then, too, there is the amount of effort that runs to waste owing to want of proper system in 
the work of the teacher. The ability to plan out and organise work on the most effective basis ; the 
careful forethought and self-preparation so essential in teaching are not sufficiently in evidence. To do 
all these things — to revise and consider methods, to systematise the work, to map out daily what has to 
be done, etc.-— demands much time and hard study out of school hours. But the teacher, if he wishes to 
succeed, must be prepared to give that time and make that effort. Even PestaJozzi, with all his intuitive 
skill, was unsuccessful through his inability to organise his work. We read that he always proceeded 
without a plan, and gave himself great trouble in obtaining results that he might have attained much 
more easily with a little system. The moral is obvious. 

I have dwelt at considerable length upon the necessity for improvement in method, as I am 
convinced that if we can only secure a keen desire upon the part of the teacher to improve in this respect 
a great uplifting of the work will be general. One can only admire the industry, patience, and earnestness 
of the teachers as a body. If increased skill is added to those excellent qualities which so many of them 
already possess, the number of *' fair " schools will decrease and the number of " good " schools increase. 
It is this end that we all want to bring about. 

Reabikg. 

As remarked in m^ last report, the work in this subject continues to be better relatively in the 
lower classes compared with the upper. In far too many cases the work is almost purely mechanical — 
the children read words and sentences often with but the vaguest conception of the meaning involved. 
In quite a number of schools I have noticed that a new lesson in the reading book is begun without any 
preliminary discussion whatever, and in many instances I found that children who had read stories in the 
BeEulers with very fair accuracy had shadowy ideas of these same stories treated as a whole, and some- 
times no idea at all of the meaning of individual sentences and phrases. The teachers frequently make 
no attempt to establish a proper mental background, nothing is done to excite interest in what is going to 
be read, nor does the subject matter receive anything like adequate treatment. Teachers seem to forget 
that, in the upper classes particularly, children do not read merely for verbal accuracy, but that their 
reading is the means by which they are to acquire ideas and make the author's thoughts their own. Until 
more careful attention is given to the *' thought-content *' of what is to be read ; until the subject-matter 
is adequately treated so that the child knows the ideas and thoughts as the author himself has expressed 
them, i.e., until the child knows what it is all about, from the individual phrase to the story or lesson as a 
whole, really intelligent reading cannot be hoped for. 

Next year should show a distinct improvement in this respect. The reading matter in the hands of 
the children in the Temple Readers and in " The Story of the World " is distinctly good and interesting ; 
the first-named series contains a number of excellent Method Lessons which, if properly taught, would do 
much to make the reading lesson a means of developing intelligence. Unfortunately in most cases these 
Method Lessons were not handled intelligently by the teachers. The neglect to make sure that the 
children know what they are going to read about, and that the meaning of individual phrases is properly 
understood before they are called upon to read, results in \he attention of the children being largely 
devoted to the mere word-forms and a correspondingly less amount of attention being devoted to the 
thought-content of the paragraph read. An act of reading is brought about by the action of printed 
words arranged in sentences upon consciousness. It is possible under the scientific teaching of reading 
to absorb the mind to such an extent that the action of the words becomes automatic. Unfortunately 
the opposite is just as possible : the habit may be formed of complete absorption on the forms of words 
and anything like clear lucid enlivening thought prevented. 

The child has two difficulties in his reading : — 

(i.) He meets new words and phrases of whose meaning he has either vague ideas or no ideas 

at all ; and 
(2.) fie has to try and grasp the thought that underlies what he is to read. 

Obviously to ask him to do the latter while the first difficulty remains unsolved is absurd. 

As the various defects were very fully pointed out during the year, I anticipate better work in the 
senior classes next year. 
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There are still a number of schools in which do library is found. This is to be regretted, especially 
in view of the fact that the absence of a library is almost always due to lack of effort on the teacher's 
part. Parents as a rule generously respond to the efforts of teachers to raise funds. The influence for 
good of a library on the reading, composition, and general intelligence of the children has been frequently 
pointed out. 

Wbitino. 

In this subject also, as in reading, th^ work in the lower standards is of higher quality than in 
the upper. This, I think, is a significant fact, as writing, being a purely mechanical subject, should 
therefore be more difficult to teach to youngi3r than to older children. Close observation during the last 
three years has almost invariably shown that as soon as the children are taken out of the leading-strings 
that the ruled copy-book and the double-lined transcription book afford, and are set to write on ordinary 
foolscap, in such lessons as dictation, composition, etc., where the consciousness that they are writing for 
the sake of the writing itself is not present, then the writing fails unless unlimited time is ^iye>n. The 
upright system has now been in operation for a sufficient number of years io have justified itself in the 
handwriting of our senior pupils. In my opinion it has certainly failed to do so. It marks the other 
extreme of the swing of the pendulum from the old slanting writing. My experience has convinced me 
that the via media, i.e., the semi-up-right style, proves the best. A slight slope, not exceeding 15^ seems 
to lend itself to speed and produces writing which is much more uniform than the efforts after the 
perfectly upright. 

At the same time we must recollect the difficulties which the migratory nature of the settlement 
throws upon teachers of the work. Whatever the policy of the Department may be in regard to the 
system taught, there should be one specified Copy Book Series which is to be adopted in all schools. The 
constant changing from one eeriet to another (no matter whether the system be Upright or Semi-Upright) 
leads to confusion, and makes the standard of proficiency lower than it should be. In our large schools 
it would be probably under the mark to say that thirty per cent of new admissions are made annually, 
and as many children change schools twice during a year, unless absolute uniformity in the st3rle of 
writing taught and in the series of copy book adopted is insisted upon, excellence will be achieved with 
great difficulty and in rare instances. 

Apart from the question of the system of writing taught, I feel conyinced that better results could 
have been achieved in the upper standards in many schools. There has been a tendency to make the 
writing lesson the lesson in which careful and neat work is expected. Too often the Dictation and 
Composition Books, the writing-pads, the home lesson books, etc., furnish writing in marked contrast 
with the Transcription Book. Some inferiority might reasonably be expected, but not so great as 
often exists. 

The teacher's own writing on the Blackboard and ia the children's books is occasionally calculated 
to stultify much of the instruction given. The children naturally foUow example much more readily than 
precept. 

Spsllino. 

This is a distinctly weak subject in a large number of schools, and for the manifest weakness there 
can only be one reason — faulty teaching methods. Indeed it is the exception rather than the rule to find 
any teaching method worthy of the name. The giving of dictation exercises is frequently all that is 
done. 

The weakness in the subject is not only apparent in the tests given at inspection, but obtrudes 
itself even more noticeably in the child's own writing of composition exercises where he selects his own 
words. 

I do not propose in this report to offer suggestions for the more efficient teaching of spelling ; any 
modern manual of school method will do that for the teachers who choose to consult such books. 

There is unquestionably need of greater efficiency in this important subject. Teachers must raise 
their standards. Too many of them are content to accept three or four errors in a passage as satisfactory, 
and consequently they often get a greater number. The dictation lesson is especially abused. I have 
frequently found children about to commence a dictation lesson without any preparation whatever. It 
must be remembered that dictation does not teach spelling ;|it is merely a test. Of course, the teacher will 
occasionally give such tests without preparation in order to gauge the efficiency of his class, but as a 
general rule children should at least know the lesson or page in the Headers from which the passage is 
going to be selected, in order that they may have an opportunity for preparation. Then again the 
corrections in the Dictation Books and on the working pads are often open to criticism. Sometimes the 
marking of errors is far from thorough ; at other times the teacher marks the errors, but the child does 
not correct them ; aiid in other cases again I have found, on testing, that although the child has written 
the correction he has not learned it, and makes the very same error a week or two later. All these facts 
show that the teaching and supervision is not sufficiently thorough, and when one also considers the 
poverty of method displayed in the actual teaching of the subject it is not difficult to understand why the 
majority of the schools fail to reach a high state of efficiency in spelling. Fair or mediocre work one can 
get in almost all cases, but as teachers and inspectors we must not rest satisfied till we can pronounce a 
better verdict. And until better teaching methods are adopted, until keen supervision over the correction 
of errors and the memorising by the pupil of the corrected forms is assured, until the subject is given 
regularly and systematically from January till December, until proper revisionary tests of past errors are 
regularly given, that better verdict can hardly be hoped for. 

In some of the schools a strong effort has been made to pull this subject together, and by means 
of competitions and spelling-bees an enthusiasm has been kindled which has brought about a marked and 
satisfactory improvement. 
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Arithmetic. 



This subject has been utterly disappointing. Its repeated failure in school after school, irrespectiye 
of size, makes inquiry into the causes of such failure imperative. 

. The subject is of such importance in any curriculum that we should be satisfied that — 
(i.) The system and the arrangement of the subject in our curriculum are sound. 
* (2.) That the teaching methods employed in our schools are intelligent and thorough. 

Hence when we come to inquire into the causes of the failure that is so general in our schools we 
see that there are at least two factors to be considered. Either the teachers in the schools that fail are not 
able to teach this subject well — and we must remember that arithmetic demands very careful teaching — or 
there must be some defect in the curriculum as set out in the regulation requirements. 

Before considering either of these points it will be well to note that failure was specially noticeable 
in the inability of the children to work with accuracy, and in the oft-found lack of anything like intelligent 
appreciation, especially in the upper classes* of the principles underlying the processes employed, and 
finally in the absence of any clear conception of many of the terms employed in the problems. 

Now it must be admitted that all these defects are directly possible under the best conceiyed 
Hcheme of work if the teaching i$ poor and unsystematic, so that we must be specially careful not to 
condemn the $ygtem unless we are quite sure that the teaching has been forceful, intelligent, methodical. 
Unfortunately my inspection visits convince me that the tea<-hing is often weak, unintelligent, and 
unmethodical, and the conclusion has been forced upon me that in schools where distressing and 
disastrous failure in Arithmetic has had to be recorded, such failure is to a very large extent indicative of 
weakness on the part of the teacher. No other explanation appears possible when we find children unable 
to work such a sum, in Standard III., as " Divide £50 among 6S children,** and when the teacher explains 
the failure by saying " I never gave them one like that before ; if you had set JB150 or put in some 
shillings and pence I am sure they could have done it." And again, even in our largest schools I find 
repeatedly that senior children use the terms Elatio, Stock, Shares, Decimal, Compound Interest, Common 
Denominator, etc., etc., with either very shadowy notions of the meaning, or with no idea at all. Surely 
this is bad teaching. 

Then again, how utterly mechanical the methods often are even in classes under certificated 
teachers in large schools is borne in upon one, time after time. Children for instance know that to add 
fractions they must get a common denominator. When I ask why? I rarely if ever get an answer. 
If asked why, when adding decimals, they keep the " points *' underneath one another : why, in dividing 
one fraction by another, they use a multiplication sign and invert the divisor; why some decimals 
terminate and others repeat ; why, in papering a room, they divide the wall space by the width of the 
paper: what comnum signifies in the terms G.C.M. and L.C.M., etc., etc., etc., the amount of ignorance 
displayed is so great and utter, that one can only conclude that the teaching has been mechanical, 
unintelligent, and educationally valueless. 

Hence I conclude that the failure in arithmetic in man^ schools is the direct outcome of poor 
teaching. Arithmetic as a means of mental training ranks high in any system of education, but unfor* 
tunately it has been interpreted too often by many of our teachers as a subject in which a child works 
sums upon rules which only exist to be memorised and applied. Too often the careful intelligent teaching 
which leads the child to the discovery and formulation of his own rule is quite absent, and a ready-made 
book definition becomes the beginning of a lesson in the teacher's haste to get on to sets of examples. 

Then again, though the curriculum insists strongly upon the necessity for the concrete m the 
teaching of arithmetic, so that the intelligence of the children may be awakened, and though teachers 
themselves know that in the lower classes especially the concrete is indispensable, yet in practice we 
find that concrete illustrations, if used at all, are used sparingly and not sufficiently kept in evidence. It 
is by no means a rare occurrence to find children in Standai^ VI. quite innocent of the px?tual meaning 
of such terms as they use in connection with the metric system. Again, terms such as " rod,** " square 
inch,'* •* gallon,*' etc., learned concretely in a lower standard, are often hazily understood by the same 
children two or three years later, because the concrete has not been referred to during that period, 
the teacher evidently considering that what was taught in one class will be necessarily remembered 
later on. 

And this last point brings me to another reason why the teaching in arithmetic has been so 
unsatisfactory, viz., the absence of proper revision exercises. The lamentably weak excuse for failure, 
viz., "Oh ! it*s three months, ago since I taught that '* is still made by some of the teachers. Without 
going so far as the old adage that " Repetitio mater studiontm,'* still there is no doubt whatever that, 
without careful attention by the teacher to the systematic revision of work, children will rapidly forget, 
and concepts that were once clear will become more or less nebulous. 

It is also noteworthy that in schools in which the Written Arithmetic was a failure, the Mental 
Arithmetic was invariably a failure also. It seems almost impossible to secure for the mental work 
anything like adequate attention. Too frequently, too, even when it is given, it is not well given. To 
be'of any value the teacher must satisfy himself that every child is making effort ; he must not be deluded 
by mere shows of hands. Definite tests should be regularly prepared beforehand, and a time limit given 
in which the various sums set must be worked. As a general rule, written answers should be required. 
An inspection of the wrong answers would often prove instructive to the teacher. 

It is also possible that the curriculum itself may be defective, and form a contributory cause of 
the failure recorded. If such were the case, one would expect to find the inherent defects, if any, of the 
curriculum making themselves felt in those schools in which the actual teaching was good. Now the 
general defect, even in our best schools, is inaccuracy in the working of the various problems, and the 
persistence of this defect seems to point to a weakness in the curriculum. 
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Of the curriculufn as a whole one must speak well. It is, on the whole, logical and scientific in its 
arrangement. It insists above all on the cultivation of the intelligence of the children, and the manuals 
on the subject which the Department issues are genierally excellent and worthy of much better study 
than they receive. So strongly, did the author of the manuals insist upon the child thoroughly under- 
standing every number he handled that express limitations were put upon the numbers employed in the 
various standards. Our curriculum, largely based upon these Manuals, limits Standard I. children to 
the number 100, Standard II. to 1,000, Standard III. to 100,000, Standard IV. to 1,000,000. 

Now the result has been, however, that children come to Standard III. at about the age of 9| years 
without any facility in what is generally called *' handling figures.'* The numbers have been so small that 
the demand for accuracy has hardly made itself felt. In Standard I. the work with numbers to 99 is 
practically mental work. Hence it comes about that the teacher of Standard III. finds himself heavily 
handicapped. A number of operations, e.g., long division, multiplication of dioney, etc., which demand 
Wuracy, and sustained effort after accuracy, have to be taught to children who, so far, have not dealt 
with a number exceeding -three digits. 

Herein, I think, lies a real source of weakness in our curriculum. To presuppose that a child at 
eight can understand the number 100, but that he must be a year older before he can comprehend 1,000, 
and having comprehended 1,000, that he must wait another year before he can comprehend that 100,000 
is really 100 groups of 1,000 each, does not appear to me to be in actual harmony with fact. Indeed it is, 
I think, open to question whether any child can possibly form clear concepts of number beyond a certain 
limit. How many adults for instance could estimate a crowd at a cricket match as five thousand or eight 
thousand? To the child such figures merely denote **a very big lot," as he would himself probably 
express it. I am strongly in favour of the concrete teaching of the hundred and the thousand still as we 
have it, but I can see no reason why three years of school life between the ages of 8 and 1 1 should be spent 
in reaching the hundred thousand. Once the hundred is taught thoroughly and concretely, I can see no 
reason why the child should not be introduced to the 1,000, i.e., to ten groups of 100, straight away. 
This might reasonably be done in our Standard I. Then when a child is promoted to Standard 11. he 
might easily be taught that 100,000 is only 100 groups of 1,000. The argument that he has no clear idea 
of the number 100,000 in concrete form would of course be valid, but it is equally valid even when he 
comes to Standard III., or even to Standard VII. Though he can form no very clear idea of T^hat 
100,000 represented by sheep .or men or birds would be, beyond that it would be " a very big lot indeed," 
still he could understand the number as it is understood by adults even, viz., 100 groups of 1,000, and 
this is as much as one can hope for or as is really necessary. ** It is not necessary," says Compayre, " that 
the child conceive, when he computes, the content of numbers." My first point of objection to our 
present curriculum then is that the arbitrary division of number, in limiting the number work of 
Standard I. to 100, and Standard II. to 1,000, does not give the child sufficient practice in handling 
figures, and does not make sufficient demand on his power of sustained accuracy. 

Another objection lies in what I might term the abuse of the problem in the vmiten work of 
Standard I. and Standard II. It is no uncommon experience to find children in these standards quite 
able — owing to the limitation of numbers referred to above — to work mentally the problems set and write 
down the answers, but unable to "set out" the sum in the form required by the problem. This is 
particularly the case when more than one operation is involved in the solution. Any slight alteration in 
the wording puzzles them instantly, and a new '*type" — if I may use the expression — often works havoc. 
It is no exaggeration, I think, to say that the teacher's dread in these standards is lest the inspector may 
give a problem not like one the children have had before. And this is not necessarily because the 
teaching has not been good. The question set in problem form for paper solution in proper form becomes 
an abstraction to the child, and his difficulty is real. Let me illustrate. Suppose I ask Standard I. in 
their Menial Arithmetic " How often can I take eight cherries out of a basket holding 48 cherries." The 
answer comes readily and without difficulty. But if I write the same question on the board, and require 
a written solution, a number — not the brightest, of course — are at once puzzled how to set it down — 
whether to make a subtraction or a division, etc., and how to word the steps. 

Mentally such exercises are easily within grasp. 

To sum up then, I am of opinion that our curriculum would be more effective if we made alterations 
in the work of Standards I. and II. We should increase the numbers used in the written work in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, and we should, in these standards, give the problem 
work— confined almost wholly to one operation — for solution menially. 

Some change is imperative. The present syllabus has been in operation over seven years, and our 
arithmetic, in the majority of the schools, is bad. While I am of opinion that poor teaching is very 
largely responsible, yet the lack of accuracy year after year in schools where the teaching is good seems to 
point to a radical defect somewhere in our syllabus. 

Music. 

The work in this subject needs attention. We cannot hope that all our teachers will be able to 
teach this subject. Some are quite unable to sing, and a few have no knowledge of musical notation ; but 
there should be no reason now to prevent our schools from reaching the standard attained in at least two 
of the other States. We have quite a large number of schools, especially the bigger ones, in which the 
singing will hold its own with anything in Australia, but on the other hand we have a large number 
below the mark. Then, too, the curriculum could, I think, be improved. It provides for a course in Staff 
Notation, or an alternative course in Tonic-sol-fa Notation, and almost all the schools take the latter, which, 
though undoubtedly the best for teaching children, nevertheless is practically a Bchool system — i.e., the 
child does not have to do with it once he leaves school. Now, as almost all music, from the ordinary 
ballad to the works of the masters, is written in Staff Notation, it follows that unless some Staff 
Notation is taught in the schools, we practically turn out our scholars solely dependent on their " ear " for 
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further musical knowledge. Believing as we all do in the great educative, refining, and inspiring power 
of good music, it is a pitv that the great majority of the schools, bv taking the Sol-fa system only, neglect 
to place the ability to read the Staff Notation within the reach of all our senior scholars, so that the love 
of good music that has been fostered in the schools may not be allowed to die out when these children 
pass out of our hands. 

A rearrangement of the curriculum, whereby both the Tonic-sol-fa and the Staff Notation systems 
could be judiciously, blended would prove far more effective than the present system, which prescribes one 
or the other, but not both. The two systems are complementary, not mutually exclusive. 

Geooeaphy. 

This subject, on the whole, shows to advantage. The majority of the schools show good work, and 
the teaching methods observed are generally sound. The plan drawing in the lower standards and the 
mapping in the upper standards are still defective, and the remarks and suggestions made in my last 
report still hold good. 

English. 

There is room for considerable improvement in this subject. The teaching of English both in 
grammar and composition demands good method, and it is to the absence of skill on the part of the 
teacher that the general weakness in this subject is traceable. 

« 

Grammar. 

In Grammar the methods are formal : the schools in which analysis, for instance, is an intelligible 
exercise to the majority of the children are not common. As far back as the 16th Century Montaigne 
complained that " We labour only at filling the memory and leave the understanding void." The same 
complaint could with justice be made of much of the grammar teaching in our schools to-day. Children 
learn a lot of forms and expressions which are almost wholly meaningless to them. Judging by the 
answers, written and oral, that one frequently receives, the grammar lesson must be a wearisome, soul- 
deadening time to many of the children. The chief defects of the teaching may be briefly noted : — 

1 . Far too little actual teaching and explanation : Abstract ready-made definitions are given 

by the teacher, not arrived at by the children as the result of the teacher's exposition. 
Though such ready-made definitions may be memorised by the children with perfect 
accuracy, it by no means follows that they have really learned anything. It is hopeless 
to ask children to apply a generalisation which conveys no meaning to them, and yet this 
is precisely what is often done. 

2. Abuse of purely oral work : It is very noticeable that classes which, judged by shows of 

hands, seem to have a very fair knowledge, when asked to do their work on paper often 
display much ignorance. Of course the reason is easily seen. In oral work the tendency 
is for the teacher to supply the connecting thought-links ; when a child is asked to work 
on paper he has to do this for himself. There should be ample oral work in the actual 
teaching, but if in their tests teachers would rely mainly on written work (carefully 
corrected and supervised, of course), the answers of the children would often awaken 
them to a knowledge of the futility of their methods. 

3. "Groove-teaching" : The Department neither supplies nor recommends any text-book in 

English, and it is to be feared that out-of-date text-books form the source of inspiration 
of many teachers. A number teach the subject to-day as they taught it years ago — they 
have got into a groove. The same set of examples are used time after time ; the one 
point of view is kept year in and year out, and the teaching becomes dull, mechanical, 
uninteresting. 

Composition. 

In this Tery important branch of English, faulty method is frequently noticeable. Children are 
often expected by their teachers to write compositions wUhoid being shown how to do it. Though on my 
daily rounds I have many times been in schools when written composition was the subject set down for 
the lesson, not once can I recollect having seen a teacher on his own initiative attempt to teach the subject. 
The general practice is to read a story, mostly of no literary form or merit, and of the type that finds its 
way into the funny column of a newspaper, and to require its reproduction ; or to propose the theme of a 
short essay and require the children, extempore, to write upon it. In no single instance have I heard any 
preliminary discussion with the children to indicate or lead them to see for themselves what treatment 
the subject proposed lends itself to ; and though, as a rule, the previous day's work has been corrected 
laboriously by the teacher, in no case have I heard any criticism of that work by the teacher to the class 
as a whole (or even to individuals), or any discussion of common errors that were noted by him when 
marking the exercises. Good composition is admittedly difficult of attainment : the absence of any 
definite teaching scheme is therefore mexplicable. 

In my last report I referred at length to this subject, and indicated what I thought would be a 
correct course to pursue. The same remarks apply equally this year. 

It is extremely disappointing to find so important a subject handled so unskilfully. In school 
after school I found children, who were being required to write essays and similar composition exercises, 
totally unable to use the common punctuation marks intelligently, unable to compose even a tolerably 
well-balanced sentence, and with no idea of correct paragraphing. And yet the teachers of these children 
are content to go on laboriously correcting day after day errors which skilful teaching would render, if 
not impossible, at least rare. 
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A new scheme has now been in operation a year* and, as far as can be judged, the definite state- 
ment of what is required, and the interesting set of readers that have been put into the schools, promise 
well for the success of the subject. The big drawback, in the small schools especially, is the lack of more 
than superficial knowledge on the part of the teacher. A number are still unable to stand alone ; thej 
teach and examine, book in hand. Next year they should be quite familiar with their work, and be able 
to give their lessons with more force and power. "The teacher,** says F^nelon, "must animate his 
narrative with lively and familiar tones, and so make all his characters speak.** He can hardly do that 
unless he knows his subject, and knows it thoroughly. History to children must be a story, a vivid 
picture of men and events and times, and the successful teacher of the subject is he who can make the 
past live again, who can project upon the screen of his listeners* imaginations, pictures that are clearly 
drawn and amply enriched with the picturesque detail that the child loves. The man who teaches with 
the text-book in his hand cannot do that. 

Nearly three centuries ago a celebrated teacher, Nicole, wrote '* If children study the history of a 
country, we must not neglect to show them the situations of places on the map. They should be shown 
pictures that represent the arms, the machines, and the dress of the ancients, and also the portraits of 
illustrious men." The advice is still good to-day. 

The outlook for the subject should be hopeful. The want of a text- book in English History is 
much felt by the country teachers especially. I would strongly urge the study of Gillies* " Stories 
in English History for Young Australians,** in which the author appears to have been very happy in 
his omissions as well as in his selection of matter. 

/ 
Object Lessons. 

A very pleasing improvement in the character of the work done in this branch of study is notice- 
able. Quite a number of schools are now taking up nature study, at present in a tentative, somewhat 
uncertain fashion, but still, on the whole, intelligently, and with promise of bettor things by and by. It 
is a sign of better things when we find the old lessons — miscalled object lessons — on such subjects as the 
camel, the whale, etc., making place for the study of nature in the form of animal, mineral, or vegetable 
objects that come within the daily experience of the children. The training in correct observations, the 
unfolding of nature*s great design, as shown in the simplest of created things, makes the study well worth 
a place in all our schools. There is a tendency to error noticeable at times in the selection of the subjects. 
We must be careful to see that the subjects chosen are such as can be studied for themselves. We do 
not want information lessons only on an object that is not present. " To instruct the young,*' says 
Comenius, "is not to beat into them by repetition a mass of words, phrases, sentences, and opinions 
gathered out of books ; but it is to open their understanding through thingB. There is nothing in the 
understanding that was not first in the senses. We must not offer to the young the shadows of things, 
but the things themselves, which impress the senses and the imagination. Instruction should commence 
with a real observation of things, and not with a verbal description of them.*' 

Mathematics. 

The new mathematical syllabus has been in operation for a year now, and gives fair promise. The 
work in algebra and mensuration is much superior to the geometry, in which the tests given have pro- 
duced on the whole poor results. The error in the teaching is very apparent, and it would be well to point 
it out at once while the subject is comparatively new. Too much reliance has been placed on the memory 
only. The syllabus is not exacting, and gives ample time to the teacher to make sure of his foundations, 
and to buila steadily and with certainty. How far the error has gone may be noted from the fact that 
the mere substitution of numerals instead of letters in the construction work of the propositions caused a 
good deal of wavering or failure. More actual practical demonstration should be done. The results of the 
various theorems should be proved by actual demonstration to be correct. We must be certain that the 
pupil does not merely memorise but that he comprehends also. " Nothing,** savs Bain, " should be 
intrusted to the memory except that which the intelligence has perfectly comprehenaed.*' 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion I have to express general satisfaction at the trustworthiness and steady effort of the 
teachers. I have endeavoured in this report to lay stress upon the necessity for further study of method. 
Method is to the teacher what the tool is to the mechanic ; if the tool be not in first-class order, then the 
work suffers. 

Especially must I express pleasure at the high sense of duty possessed by many of the teachers, in 
their endeavour to turn out pupils that are honest and manly and courteous. The refining influence of 
the school is visible in many an " out-back ** place. 

One looks forward to the time when every teacher will not only be recognised as an earnest and 
faithful worker, but also as a student and a thinker. We want the broad-minded and cultured man not 
only in the cities but in the country as well ; the man who makes his mark in his district ; who is not 
only a man among boys, but also a man among men. 

WALLACE CLUBB. 
16th January, 1906. 
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Report of Mr. J. A. Klein, B.A., Inspector of Schools, 1905. 



MIDLAND. NORTHERN. AND NEWCASTLE DISTRICTS. 



I have the honour to submit mj report on the schools in the above districts. These number 67. 
The schools at Chittering Brook, Jumperding. and Narra Tarra (half-time) have been closed. Jumper- 
ding, however, has been re-opened. New schools were opened at Tuckanarra. Boogardie. Alma, Rudd's 
Gully (half-time), Elsternwick, Muchea, and Nunyle. Cossack, which was re-opened, was at first worked 
half-time with Roebourne, but is now a full-time school, Roeboume having been closed. Onslow was 
also re-opened, and a new school was opened at Derby. Several applications for new schools have been 
received and granted. 

Buildings, bto. 
These are, in the main, most satisfactory, and are in a good state of repair. Additions have this 
year been made to May lands. Midland Junction, Cue, Day Dawn, Moora, and Bellevue. The premises 
are well kept in most cases and, generally, the mural decorations are good. Many teachers take a pride 
in the attractive appearance of the grounds, and in not a few schools they are well laid out, and neat 
flower gardens have been made. The common flowering annuals are mostly grown, as the long dry 
summer and the scarcity of water renders other growth almost impossible. Ornamental trees are planted 
in the rainy season but the large majority die off before the summer has passed. 

The following schools deserve special mention for their well-kept grounds : — Broome, Mogumber, 
Irwin, Mingenew, Gingin, while Moony oonooka continues to do good work with the Experimental Plots. 
At Nannine the Council kindly waters the trees, which are making really good headway. 

Inspection. 

This district may justly be styled the district of ** magnificent distances," and much time is thus 
taken up in travelling from school to school. This year it has been necessary to cover no less than 
14,500 miles. All schools that have been in operation for the whole year were visited for the Annual 
Inspection, except North Greenough Back Flats, Bejoording,and Mardo. The more distant schools, such as 
those in the Nor* West, and those between Nannine and Leonora, together with Peak Hill, received only 
the one visit, while it was found impossible to inspect the New Schools at Nunyle. Alma, and Rudd's 
Gully. 

In addition, I assisted at the inspection of Fremantle Boys'. North Fremantle Infants'. Subiaco, 
Highgate, Perth Girls', East Perth, Highgate Infants', Newcastle Street Girls' and Infants', and also in 
the South- Western district for a fortnight. 

The Roman Catholic Schools at Roebourne. Cue, and Day Dawn were examined individually* 
while those at Dongarra and Newcastle were visited. 

I have to acknowledge, with thanks, the assistance given in the Mt. Magnet district by the Chie^ 
Inspector and by Mr. Inspector Gamble in a week's work at Geraldton and Cue. 

RsaiSTRATION. 

I am pleased to be able to report that this is generally satisfactory. Faults which have been 
noticed are due more to want of experience than to absolute neglect — only two such cases being recorded. 
The re^iords are neatly kept. 

Classification, Organisation, etc. 

The classification of the pupils is left in the hands of the head teacher. In several schools teachers 
seem inclined to think that this classification should be determined by age rather than by actual attain- 
ments. The " school year " has been somewhat changed in many schools, and what may be termed the 
" Educational Year " now ends at December for all schools. This must really be of great advantage, 
especially when orfe considers the number of children transferred from one school to another. Schools 
where the " year " previously ended in June have attempted to work a two years' course in eighteen months. 
The attempt was marked by sound judgment, and was more or less successful. In one of the lai^r 
schools, however, it was found necessary to reclassify. 

Organisation is fairly sound throughout. The smaller schools take advantage of the grouping 

scheme approved by the Department. 
t 
Programmes, — Early in the year ** Suggested Quarterly Subdivisions " of the work in the more 
important subjects were published in the Circular, which have greatly assisted teachers in drawing up 
their monthly schemes. 

Examinations. — These are held by the Head Teachers, and the regulations with respect to them 
have been faithfully followed. It should be mentioned, however, that it has frequently been observed 
that the marking is far too liberal. Classes at times have been credited with 80 per cent, and the like in 
various subjects, and are barely able to gain a mere pass at inspection. 

The attendance in most of the schools is good. Geraldton being the best of the larger schools in 
this respect. 

Discipline, etc. 
The order throughout the schools is satisfactory, but it is to be regretted that the mental effort is 
not, as a rule, as good as it should be. Occasionally I have had to report that the attention is of a very 
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inactive type, and the children, many of them, listless and passive. If the pupil's attention is to be held, 
he must feel that he is at any time likely to be called upon for an explanation, illustration, etc. Sitting 
silent every day at his oral lessons his interest becomes lost, and he grows indifferent. Until this 
mental effort is aroused, much of the teacher's work will go for nothing. 

Tbjlchbrs, Instruction, etc. 
During this yean Inspectors have been able to form a better and truer estimate of the schools, 
inasmuch as all visits are now made without notice. In summing up the instruction imparted in this 
district, it must be borne in mind that of the 61 teachers in charge of schools, 26 are unclassified, and it 
cannot be expected that these will be able to put that thought into their work which is only gained by 
years of experience and training. While a fair proportion of this class are, it is to be feared, unable to 
thoroughly grip the more up-to-date methods, still, among them is found material of more than the 
average type. For such, a course of training, if it could be arranged, would be productive of great 
benefits. The only help they receive at the present time is during the inspection visits, and it is pleasing 
to note their anxiety to improve themselves. 

The staffing of the larger schools is good, and, as the training college continues its work, will 
steadily improve. 

On the individual subjects I beg to report as follows : — 

Ebadino. 

The subject may be treated under two heads, namely, '' reading as an art " and '' reading as 
thought." Reading " as an art" is satisfactory in most schools, but reading " as thought " is far from so. 
It is here that the cultivation, knowledge, sympathy, and educative skill show themselves. And this is 
just what is not realised by many teachers who treat the subject lightly ; give the lesson gff-hand, and at 
the same time marvel at their poor results. Children, too, come up to the lesson unprepared, and it 
would appear, treat it as " so much time in class." They are able to read a paragraph fluently enough, 
but to them, many times, it conveys little meaning. Silent reading might be used to more advantage. 
As to the new " Literary readers " — one of the main objects in selecting them was to instil into the pupils 
a love for literature. It was hoped that the reading and study of the various extracts might have created 
a desire for a deeper and fuller reading of the authors. It is true that the books have been in use for 
one year only, still it is nevertheless true that in the majority of cases very little has been done to widen 
the children's knowledge of the various books from which the selections have been made. Libraries exist 
in not a few schools, but it is doubtful whether they are used to advantage. 

Weitino. 

My attention has just been drawn to some remarks by an experienced teacher on the " upright " 
and "oblique" hands. With these I quite agree, and I quote from them. " However, notwithstanding the 
fact that the vertical hand has been introduced in all our public schools, in commercial circles we see 
comparatively little of the perpendicular hand. This can be accounted for by the fact that very few 
pupils who have left school have any desire to continue a vertical hand ; they look upon it as a " boys' 
hand," and want it changed into a '* business hand." Furthermore, the teachers in our schools generally 
find that the vertical writing of the pupils in the copy books is excellent for legibility, and reads like 
print, but when it comes to dictation, where the pupil is compelled to wi'ite faster, the results are not at 
all satisfactory." It is now the opinion of many that " the oblique writing is more suitable than the 
vertical; is more flowing in style, more quickly executed, more artistic in appearance, and it is what 
business men want." 

English. 

It can be said that formal grammar in itself has been taught fairly successfully, but it has been 
treated as if it were quite independent of the main aim of all English tosLchmg—ComposUion; and perhaps 
no subject is productive of such poor results as this. At the inspection visits it is frequently noted that 
the oral composition and conversation lessons are not well given. They appear to lack thought in their 
selection, care in their preparation, while there seldom seems to be any continuity or finality in the work. 
It is only to be expected that at times " absurditv of matter " and " infelicity of expression " will be met, 
but the " pruning knife of time " will not smootu down these defects unless the work is more systematic 
cally and earnestly thought out. 

The written composition should, in my opinion, commence lower down the school. As in the oral 
composition, sufficient thought is not given to the choice of subject for the written work in the upper 
school. It must be remembered that the " composition should follow, not precede, the pupil's interest." 
The correction of the errors is by no means sound, and in many cases consists of marking the books at the 
end of the lesson without any comment either on the work of individuals or on that of the class. One 
seldom sees the teacher's '* fair copy," although at times the pupils' efforts are scored out beyond recog- 
nition. It is frequently noted in the composition that the spelling of the most common words is weak. 
I have examined schools in farming districts where really good marks were gained in the dictation test ; 
but when the upper classes were asked to write a composition describing the implements used locally, etc., 
their spelling was lamentably weak. The teachers' earnest attention has been called to this defect. 

Arithmetic. 

It appears, on comparison with past years, that there has been little improvement, if any, this year. 
The weaknesses are most in evidence in the lower standards where the Problem work seems to present 
the greatest difficulties. 

The accuracy in the upper school is not strong. This is due to two causes— -first, the nature of the 
work in the lower school ; second, the small amount of work done at each lesson. It has often been noticed 
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that during the arithmetic lesson three little sums only are worked, whereas anything short of five or six 
of the same type should be deemed insufficient. Practice alone will make children skilful in the use of 
figures. 

Mental arithmetic has not been successfully taught. Sufficient use has not been made of the 
concrete appliances, and there is not nearly enough vigour and briskness put into the work. Rapid, 
short-cut methods have not been practised, and often upper standards have been found to fail when put 
to a vigorous test even on Standard III. and Standard IV. work. Tbe need of teaching the theory of the 
written arithmetic has been thoroughly realised in some schools, but in many it is still overlooked. 

Drawing. 

Perhaps in no other " schedule " subject are the smaller schools doing more successful teaching 
than in drawing. Throughout the district illustrated programmes have been prepared showing each 
week's work for each standard, and occasionally interchanges of programmes are made. In drawing up 
such programmes it has been urged that as far as possible the work should, be correlated with Object 
Lessons, Nature Study, and kindred subjects. Of course, teachers are met who are unable still to rise 
above the old conventional type of work, but such are gradually falling into the small minority. The only 
section of the work which could be called at all unsatisfactory is the ** Object Drawing.** Teachers have 
been noticed attempting to give lessons when it is doubtful whether the object in question had ever been 
seen, much less carefully noticed, by the pupils. Others again assuredly have the object placed in front 
of the class, but commence the lesson with a " Draw that.** Short suggestive hints should be given on 
the proportion, position, perspective, and general character of the object under consideration. I would 
recommend that freehand drawing be placed on the curriculum ; such a course as that mapped out in 
Augsburg*s new " Graded Practice Tablets, I. — XII.,*' would be suitable for our schools at the present 
juncture. Brushwork is, on the whole, fairly satisfactory. 

The drawing of the Central Greenough school is the best in my district, and is worthy of special 
commendation ; while the brushwork at Newcastle is above the average. 

Gboobaphy. 

The work done in this subject may be classed as very fair. The old methods of over-classification 
and of learning off long lists of names have given place to more demonstrative and dramatic methods. 

The weakest sections are the plan drawing and mapping. In teaching the plan, teachers hasten 
too rapidly, and frequently classes are found attempting to draw the ground plan of their room when 
they have no idea whatever of what is meant by scale, plan, etc. The results in mapping might have 
been very much better. Lessons on the globe to Standards III. and IV. are not regularly given, for 
often when wanted during inspection it is taken from its packing case, or an extra layer of dust tells only 
too truly of its scanty use. 

It should be mentioned that the physical geography of the upper school is not receiving sufficient 
attention. 

HiBTOBT. 

A new syllabus has been in operation this year. The old history readers have given place to the 
" Story of the World,** a much more suitable series. Upper classes, in addition, study English history. 
The work from the " Story of the World " has been on the whole well done, but the English history is 
unsatisfactory. However, as the syllabus is still new, further comment is deferred. 

Njltubb Study. 

It is doubtful whether much real benefit has yet been derived from the study of this subject, and 
such a condition will remain just so long as teachers are satisfied ** to content themselves with the dry 
unnatural field of books.** Experiments have rarely gone beyond the germination of a grain of wheat or 
of a French bean, while the " deadening processes of analysis and classification *' seem to be the main aim 
of the lessons. 

Specimen cases are frequently non-existent, and many are found to be poorly stocked. Gk^nerally 
the work may be summed up as desultory and lifeless. 

By far the b#st work done was that at Mullewa School, where the conditions are not as favourable 
as in most of the other schools in this district. 

Physical Wobk — Dbill. 

The Inspector of Cadets personally supervises the work in the larger schools, and the following 
remarks will apply to small schools in remote parts :- 

The large majority of the men have attended one or more of the Camps of Instruction held during 
August vacations. Not a few of these have carefully noted methods while under instruction, and have 
carried on the work in their little schools systematically and with no small amount of success. Some 
again evidently come back from camp with good jntentions, but soon " lapse from grace *' and become 
slipshod and careless. One is naturally much disappointed to find a man who has had the benefit of a 
school of instruction coming in front of his small squad with his work unprepared, and consulting his 
text book for every movement. A word of praise should be given to the lady teachers who have not had 
such advantages as the men, and who are doing faithful and honest work. 

Tbachbbs' Associations. 

Tbe scattered positions of the schools and the difficulties of transit render anything like central 
organisations difficult. A good attempt, however, has been made on the Northern Goldfields, and similar 
steps might be taken in the Geraldton and Moora Districts. 

Tbachbbs. 

It is pleasing to be able to report that the teachers as a body are earnestly and conscientiously 
doing the great work they have chosen to perform. The very large majority are doing their best for 
their pupik ; they seem eager to learn and are ready to impart their knowledge, as far as they are able, 
with " a discerning judgment, wise liberality, and a noble magnanimity.** 

26th January, 1906. J. A. KLEIN. 
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Report of the Principal of the Training College, 1906. 

I have the honour to forward raj Report upon the working of the Training College for the 
year 1906. 

The College jear closed on the last day of August with 55 students, classified as under : — 



Studenta. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total 


Of the 3rd year 
M 2nd ,. 
„ let „ 


Totala 


6 

4 
4 


8 
17 
16 


14 
21 
20 




14 


41 


65 



This total, compared with those of 1904 and 1903, shows increases of three and 18 respectively. 

Fourteen completed their course and passed from the College to take up work in the schools at the 
close of the August vacation, and 20 men and women, who ht^ all served a probationary period as 
monitors, entered. This readjustment gives a total of 61 students, the maximum number yet reached, 
and one in excess of the class-room accommodation provided by the building. 

In accordance with the scheme adopted in 1904, the students who entered in that year will leave 
the College in 1906 with those who entered in 1903. 

Those now attending lectures are classified thus : — 



Stndente. 


Men. 


Women. 


Tot»L 


Of final year 

.,firtt „ 


8 
9 


38 
•11 


41 
20 


Totala 


17 


44 


61 



Of the 61, 13 men and 26 women are in residence. Several of the women are non-resident simply 
because the cubicles provided are insufficient in number to meet the demand for them. The accom- 
modation provided for the men is, however, somewhat in excess of the present requirements. 

Of the fourteen students who quaUfied as teachers in August, the following obtained the highest 
classification possible : — C. Palmer, H. Graham, J. P. Tuke, D. Horley, E. M. Sheath, and J. Woods. Of 
the others, T. Edmondson is worthy of special mention for the rapid advance made both in professional 
work and studies. 

Thb Buildings and QBorrNDS. 

After much delay the Practising School was completed by July. It stands in the North-East 
comer of the groimds. Unpretentious in appearance it is scarcely in keeping with the rest of the buildings, 
but what it lacks in this respect is balanced by its proximity to the College, its appropriateness for the 
purpose for which it was built, and the evident care displayed m building it to suit tne climatic conditions 
prevailing. 

One of the College class-rooms has be(en converted into a science room, which, though somewhat 
small, in most respects serves its purpose admirably. Provision has been made that each student has a 
section of the room to himself, with the necessary accommodation for test tubes, appliances, etc. ; thus 
comfort is secured and independent effort fostered. To allow of the use of the lantern for illustrating 
lecture work, structural alterations were necessary in the lecture hall : these have been carried out and 
prove a boon to tjie lecturers. 

As each year passes the grounds present a neater appearance, due in part to the fairly rapid growth 
of the couch grass and the gradual clearing of the scrub. 

Life within the College. 

The health of the students has been good, but not quite so satisfactory as in 1904, when there was 
not a serious case of illness throughout the year. Of the few cases calling for notice in the year just 
closed, practically all were quite uninfluenced in their origin by residence in the College and its attendant 
work. In one or two instances delicate constitutions possibly found the continued strain of concentration 
a contributing cause. 

That healthy rivalry with other clubs, schools, and colleges in games—tennis, cricket, and football — 
so obviously necessary for students resident in the one institution and making for the one profession, 
found much opportunity for exercise during the past year. Apart from the exercise and associations, it 
has brought with it much pleasure and increased interest in the corporate life of the College. 

In all games the College teams competed with considerable success. In football the college team 
won both cups offered for the premiership of the grade in which it was entered. To the thoughtful and 
keen interest displayed in these games by Mr. Wardrop and Mr. Lee, the students owe much of the 
pleasure gained and the success achieved. 

The literary society met several times during the year, and continues to flourish. Here, as in 
sport, students past and present meet on common ground. 

As a body the students appear happy and contented in their lot. The tactful and skilful direction 
of the domestic" side of the College' by Mrs. Phillips helps materially in bringing about this desirable 
condition. 
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Thb Cubrioulum. 

Very few changes have taken place in the curriculum. The teaching of composition has broadtmed, 
it being felt that special and direct t^hing was necessary in this subject, since most had evidently been 
taught mainly from the observational side of composition teaching, and possessed as the result of very 
little reading outside of school texts a limited vocabulary, with a still more limited scope of expression. 
As often as time and facilities permitted excursions were made in connection with the teaching of 
physiography, to add realism to and vivify it, to associate clearly and closely the class-room work with the 
facts as found in Nature. I had hoped to have further increased its realism by instituting some practical 
work in the way of recording cloud conditions, rainfall, readings of barometer and thermometer, rate of 
wind, etc., and then graphing the results for purposes of comparison. This work is now being commenced, 
the delay having been occasioned by the non-receipt of some of the requisite apparatus. 

Later, when students arrive ^ith some knowledge of Latin and a more general acquaintance with 
geometry and algebra, the lecturers hope to do more successful work in the former, and to be able to give 
some of the time now devoted to the latter to other subjects. 

At present descriptive geography is taken up throughout the whole College course. I sincerely trust 
to be able to arrange that less attention be devoted to a subject which requires " much getting up " for 
examination on the part of the student and but relatively little assistance from the lecturer. One division 
of the world well treated should put the student in the proper attitude to master whatever is necessary at 
a later date. 

Miss Matters retired from the position of Instructor in Elocution and Voice Production in June. 
Her efforts met with considerable success, more especially in securing improvements in tonal quality and 
greater deliberation. Mr. Hart continues to instruct the men students in his special subject. The 
success of his work is evidenced by the fact that four of the six men retiring received first-class certificates 
in Manual Training, and the others second class. During the year Mr. Reilly of the Cadet branch took 
over the instruction in drill. 

Miss Alder, the lecturer in Kindergarten, was absent on leave during Michaelmas term — her course 
of lectures, however, was completed during the preceding term by increasing their number. As in former 
years she has rendered valuable assistance in the training given those students specialising as Infants' 
teachers. The lectures in Domestic Economy, discontinued in 1904, were resumed with the appointment 
of Miss Jordan, immediately following the Easter Vacation. 

The making of thb Tbacheb. 

The outgoing students who passed from the College in August suffered in a degree from want of 
opportunity of putting into practice under direction the theoretical instruction received in the College. 
At times, certainly, when lecture work permitted it, the two tutors and mvself contrived to see the 
students in charge of classes, and thus to give advice on the work actuallv in hand. Mr. Qladman also 
helped for about three weeks. But, of course, only a limited amount of such visiting was possible, and for 
the most part the students received opportunities for practice only. This certainly tended to beget a 
moderate amount of self-reliance and resource, but, left to themselves, they sometimes accepted conditions 
and developed tendencies not altogether in consonance with the best canons of teaching. On a few 
occasions the head teachers of some of the Metropolitan and Sub. -Metropolitan Schools afforded me 
much assistance by granting opportunities for class-management and facilities for observing individual 
teachers at work and the general management of the schools. In several instances, too, head teachers 
and assistants displayed a warm and kindly interest in the students at their work. For this assistance 
a sense of deep gratitude remains with me. 

The College has waited several years for a school equipped, staffed, and conducted as a Practising 
School pure and simple. In July such a school, closely associated with the College and placed within 
the grounds, was opened under the headship of Mr. P. H. Gladman, M.A. Its influence for good is 
already making itself felt in the practical work of the student teachers. In addition to the value of the 
school fronii the practical side, I feel sure it will help in the broadening of views, necessarily immature and 
limited in scope ; conduce to a keener interest in the lectures, and give a deeper meaning to the problems 
of education. Mr. Gladman is assisted by Miss Elsie Wright, a former student of this College, and Mr. 
T. J. Milligan, formerly of one of the New Zealand colleges. The practical work is under the guidance 
of the Headmaster, but each member of the staff shares in the^ duty of giving model lessons, rendering 
timely advice and assistance in class- management, and directing the general procedure of the students. 
The opportunity now given of making theory and practice go hand in hand, of correcting practice by 
principles and proving principles by practice makes the outlook bright indeed, especially in comparison 
with former years, and full of hope. 

Trained Tejlghebs. 
The supply and the demand, and the work of the College in relation thereto. 

For many years the main sources for the supply of trained teachers have been the Eastern States 
and the Motherland. During the past four years the College has been a contributing factor, important 
and increasing. 

In August next, when students of both two and three years* standing will complete their prescribed 
course of training and enter the schools as teachers, the number (40) will be so large, i.e., comparatively, 
that the immediate demand for trained teachers will undoubtedly be met. Thus the College should, 
through its functions of educating and training teachers, succeed in making the output equal the 
ordinary requirements of the State. In subsequent years it should be an easy task to regulate the 
numbers admitted to the likely demand. 

The permanent teaching staff of the College remains as in 1904, the lecturers being Miss Sutton, 
Miss Alder, Mr. Wardrop, and Mr. Lee. 

W. J. ROONEY, 
The College, 23rd February, 1906. Principal. 
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Report on Physical Work, 1905. 



I beg to Bubmit mj report on tbe physical work for the year 1905. 

During the year I made 123^ visits to the 40 schools which come within the sphere of my work. I 
also inspected or assisted at the ordinary examination of Kalgoorlie, Boulder, North Kalgoorlie, Kookynie, 
Mount Malcolm, Gwalia, Menzies, Premantle Boys', Beaconsfield, North Fremantle, White Gum Valley, 
Beechborough, West Swan, and Middle Swan. 

As this is the first year in which the full physicial curriculum has been attempted in the 
schools, it is satisfactory to be able to report that the work shows a marked improvement on the 
past year. The average efficiency mark in 1904 was 65 |per cent., which in 1905 has risen to 75. 
The mere difference in the percentage does not indicate the true difference in the standard of the 
work from a physical culture point of view, as the tests applied in 1905 were far more severe than 
in 1904. The chief factor in producing this satisfactory result is the increased skill shown in the 
actual instruction. I regret to say that the general organisation in the schools shows little or no 
improvement. 1 wrote at considerable length on this defect last year. 1 then pointed out that the 
general organisation of the physical work in our larger schools was by no means in as satisfactory con- 
dition as the internal organisation of the various drill divisions — in other words, the teaching was in 
advance of the general arrangements made for carrying out the work. The time-tables are, as a whole, 
in my opinion, still unsatisfactory. It is absolutely essential that every child (abnormal cases of course 
excepted) should receive at least 20 minutes' physical exercises daily, and this time should represent 
a minimum. Last year I quoted at length statistics to show the divergence in thought that exists 
between ourselves and other nations on this point. I would again instance the cases of 
Germany, France, America, and Japan. We find in these countries that two hours a week appears 
to be the minimum, rising to five hours as a maximum. If we accepted their minimum as our 
maximum, we would even then devote but eight per cent of our school time to this important 
branch of education, and if the mind has 92 per cent, of the time devoted to it, surely 
the body is entitled to eight. The average time given to this subject in om* schools last year was 
approximately one hour a week, representing four per cent, of the school time. This shows a marked 
onesidedness. 

In 1904 I dealt with the argument's brought forward by the general public against the scientific 
teaching of this subject. 1 will now deal with the objections usually put forward by teachers. 
They assert, in the first place, that " the curriculum is overburdened," and, secondly, that only such time 
should be devoted to the subject as is necessary to actually teach the various exercises set out in the 
curriculum. Both statements are equally fallacious. The first fallacy arises from the fundamental mis- 
conception that each subject mentioned in the curriculum must be looked upon as a separate whole, whilst 
the truth is that curriculum can best be treated by grouping the subjects under seven or eight heads. 
Proper grouping and correlation of subjects tends not only to increased efficiency, but means a consider- 
able saving of time — and time is an important factor in school life of to-day. The first difficulty that 
faces a teacher in preparing a time-table is to strike a due balance between subjects. This difficulty is 
increased in almost direct ratio to the number of subjects that have to be considered. Consequently, if 
we reduce the many apparently separate subjects to seven or eight by grouping them under their logical 
heads, we immeasurably lessen our work. We not only lessen the work, but we render it more difficult 
for an unfair balance to creep in. Once having settled the time which each of these groups is entitled to, 
our next step is to allot a due proportion of this time to each subdivision. There is no suggestion that 
there exists such a thing as an absolute balance between subjects, but the variation in normal schools 
will be very slight. This fallacy is only the immediate cause of this defect in our time-tables; the 
true cause lies much deeper in the self-complacency of the British race ; and, to quote a writer in 
the Nineteenth Century, as far back as 1881, "it is extremely difficult to persuade a Britisher that 
there is any quality in which he is inferior to those bom on other soils than that of Britain, 
and if there is one quality more than another upon which he prides himself, it is his 
physical superiority to the men of gther nations." The superiority exists largely in the imagination. 
The second fallacy is so patent that it would not be worth an answer but for the fact that 
one meets it so often. The mere fact that children know, and are able to perform a number of physical 
exercises, forms but a very small part of what is essential. The important factor in physical work is the 
constant daily practice, and it is on this account that I urge the adoption of more scientific and liberal 
notions. The present curriculum is arranged on the basis that it can be covered, so far as the actual 
teaching of the exercises is concerned, in about six months, but it was hoped that the remaining six 
months' constant practice of exercises, which are already known, would produce that true physical 
development which is the sole aim of physical culture. 

I regret that I am unable to report any progress in the important matter of dress. The subject is 
one of more than passing interest, but at present receives no consideration from teachers. In the May 
Circular 1 1905, 1 wrote in the following terms on this subject, and 1 see no reason to change my views : — 

" Too little attention is paid to the important matter of dresB. Whilst it is quite possible to carry 
out the curriculum in ordinary school attire, many of the exercises would be far more effective if the 
children were dressed in suitable clothing. This applies particularly to girls (and more especially to the 
senior divisions), who should be warned aeainst the injurious effects produced by tight underclothing. 
These girls should be encouraged to attend school in such a costume that the removal of certain parts 
would leave them in a dress suitable for engaging in physical work. I am convinced that the physical 
heaviness so noticeable in the boys in country districts is almost wholly due to their footwear. If their 
usual heavy boots could be replaced by light shoes — say, sand shoes — during their lessons in physical 
work, and the children be given foot and leg work, as set out on pages 132 and 133 of Chesterton, their 
present clumsiness would rapidly disappear. The necessity for proper foot wear in which to perform the 
exercises applies to all schools ; but is particularly applicable to those in country districts where the 
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children almost always wear heavier hoots than in town schools. The value of light shoes for physical 
work is always recognised by teachers when their schools are taking part in displays and competitions ; 
but not thought of when the more important question of systematic physical training is being carried out. 
I have never yet seen a squad of children taking part in a display who were not properly cUid so far as 
shoes were concerned, and I have yet to see a squad so clad when taking their ordinary but much more 
important work in school." 

I trust that in my next report I will be able to show that our teachers have at length recognised the 
importance of suitable clothing in which to perform physical exercises. 

The present system of examining this subject is unsatisfactory, and I would suggest an alteration, 
to take effect as soon as arrangements can be made. During 1905 I made, on an average, three visits to 
each school. At each visit the children were tested in so much of the work as had been already covered. 
The test applied consisted in seeing that the work was taken as far as possible daily, in testing with hand 
and eye, the effects that certain exorcises are producing on the body and the muscles involved, and, lastly, in 
seeing that the physical curriculum was completed and known. These tests require to be supplemented 
by another — a measurement test taken at regular intervals. A certain number of children should be 
selected at the beginning of each year and a record taken of their measurements. The same children 
should be measured each quarter. Certain children could be discarded each year and new ones added 
^to the list. If these measurements were carefully taken they would form by far the truest test of the 
value of our physical work. The mass of information thus obtained would indirectly be of immense 
value from a medical point of view on the relative development and growth of children at various ages. 

Glasses of instruction for teachers were held at Kalgoorlie during June and July, and at 
Karrakatta during the August vacation. These classes were attended by 94 teachers. The work 
carried out at both centres was very satisfactory. Since 1903 these classes have been held at 
regular intervals, and have been attended by more than 300 individual teachers. It is difficult to 
estimate the important bearing that these instructional classes have had on the physical work. 
The present satisfactory state of the work in the schools is directly due to them. They have 
enabled us to bring into active and efficient operation, in three years, a very satisfactoiy system 
of physical training. The result is the more satisfactory when we consider that the curriculum 
at present in use was then totally unknown to our teaching staff: whilst we have now teachers 
who have demonstrated practically and theoretically that they are capable of intelligently teaching 
the work. Whilst satisfied with the actual instruction, I am far from satisfied with the scientific treat- 
ment of the subject. Thi^can only come with time. In our classes of instruction during the last three 
years the main idea was to send teachers forth capable of actually teaching the exercises. As the great 
majority of our staff knew little or nothing of physical exercises, the major portion of the time had to be 
devoted to teaching them the actual exercises which they were to re-teach in the schools. This has been 
satisfactorily and well done. I do not mean that the scientific side has been neglected, but naturally it has 
been subordinated to the practical need of the teachers for the time being. We have certainly in a lesser 
degree succeeded in giving some attention to those kindred subjects a knowledge of which is essential to 
the teacher of physical exercises. Here, however, our work has not been nearly so thorough as it is to be 
desired. The inter-relation between the physical and mental parts of a child is yet but poorly understood 
by teachers as a whole. Future camps of instruction for a few years should be extended to ten days and 
the time should be mainly devoted to lectures on physiological-physchology and hygiene, in so far as they 
are related to physical culture. If this be done for the next three years in our instruction schools, 
and the same course be made compulsory on all the younger members of the profession, the needs of 
Western Australia in this particular will indeed be well supplied. 

There is one matter for regret in connection with the probable taking over of the cadet portion of 
our physicial work by the Federal Defence Authorities, and that is, that that branch of the work will be 
partially divorced from the physical work of the rest of the school. In our State this has been avoided, 
as there has been only one controlling body, the Education Department. There can be little difference 
of opinion on the question that one mind should control the whole work. At present the future cadet, which 
in other words means the future defender of Australia if the necessity arises, begins his recruit work at 
the age of seven years. His body is gradually perfected and developed until the age of 12 years, when he is 
considered fit to be passed into the ranks of the cadets, and receive that higher training in military and 
physical exercises, embracing a knowledge of rifle shooting, which leaves him at 15 years with at least 
that elementary knowledge without which, in a case of emergency to Australia, he would be practically 
useless. Under the new regime it is probable that the two periods will not work so naturally and 
efficiently into one another. The difficulty can be gotfover by appointing the officer-in-charge of the 
physical work in our own State to the position of officer commanding cadets, provided for in the 
Federal Defence Scheme. This ap])ears to me to be the only solution of a real difficulty and danger. 
If this be not done, the officer controlling the cadets will have no authority over the source from which 
he obtains his recruits. In a cadet system this is distinctly unscientific, and should if possible be 
avoided. 

The annual meeting of the State Schools Amateur Athletic Association took place in May. The 
central point of interest was the competitions for the Governor's trophies. XJ^ere were 26 competing 
schools, and the coveted honour of winning was shared by the Perth Girls' School, who won the flag, and 
the White Gum Valley Boys', who carried off the shield for the second year in succession. 

His Excellency Sir Frederick Bedford further increased the State's indebtedness to him in this 
connection by presenting a handsome shield to the Eastern Goldfields schools. This fine trophy was won, 
after a very keen competition, by Coolgardie, the Kalgoorlie Central School being second, only one point 
behind. 

One important branch of the S.S.A.A.A. work, namely, swimming, is very much hampered by 
the absence of proper baths in the city. In the immediate vicinity of Ferth we have 5,000 school children 
who have reached the age at which they should be taught swimming. Of necessity, such children as do 
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learn have to travel to Glaremont, a ditttance of six miles by railway. Many, of course, cannot afford to 
pay the railway fare, small as it is. The percentage of these 5,000 children who are able to avail them- 
selVes of the excellent baths at Claremont is very small indeed. I think it is of the utmost importance 
that something should be done in this matter at no distant date. There are few places in the Empire 
where proper bathing facilities are more required, from a comfort and health point of view, than Perth, 
with its long dry summer extending over a period of five months, and there are very few places where it 
can be more easily obtained. At the present time swimming could be taught with greater convenience at 
Kalgoorlie than Perth ; and rational educationalists to-day assert that the art of natation is equally 
important as the art of notation. 

In conclusion, I would like to summarise the points which I think require the greatest consideration 
in the immediate future. The time allowed to physical work in our schools is far too short and should be 
increased to at least two hours per week, which will then only represent eight per cent, of the school 
time. This is certainly not an excessive amount when one considers that the body is the executive agent 
of the mind ; that energetic and sustained mental action depends on the support of healthy, well-developed 
vital organs ; that good health is essential to the highest success in business life ; that the bodily activity 
directly influences the development and organisation of the brain and the rest of the neurological system. 
Increased attention requires to be paid to the training of the ^teaching staff as a whole. The physical 
work, so far as the training of teachers is concerned, must be correlated to the course in physiology, 
anatomy, and hygiene, and this must not be mere book knowledge but must include a certain amount of 
practical experience. Due consideration to these two important points must produce in this State, with 
its splendid natiiral advantages, a race whose bodies and minds will be equally sound. 

Cabbt Fobcb. 

Organisation, — During the year it was found necessary to modify the organisation of the 
metropolitan battalions by increasing the number to four. This was due to the increase in the number 
of cadets in the city and suburban schools. The new battalion is comprised of three companies from 
Perth Boys' and a company from Guildford and Midland Junction. There are now six battalions, four 
of which are at headquarters, one on the Eastern Goldfields, and one in the detached country towns. 

Enrolment. — The enrolment has remained steady, but has shown a satisfactory and normal 
increase. The number enrolled on the Slst December was 1,310, The total number of boys available for 
cadet purposes was 2,900. The percentage of enrolment to the boys of cadet age in the schools was 46. 
This is exceedingly satisfactory. The enrolment could be materially increased if we were in possession 
of more equipment and if the cost of uniforms could be reduced. The uniform costs 25s., and forms 
a serious item of expense to uiany. The whole question of universal training for defence purposes rests 
— so far as the Commonwealth is concerned — on tne cadets, and the question cannot be solved whilst a 
cadet force in uniform is alone looked to. I use the words ** a force in uniform " to denote a force 
clothed in a military fashion. In my opinion this is not at all necessary. It has, besides other draw- 
backs, the effect of only giving to the force the boys whose parents can afford the expense, whilst many 
very desirable boys— and all boys are desirable in this sense — are precluded from taking part. In our 
own State there is a slight but very important difference between a cadet and a non-cadet. In our schools 
every boy from 4th standard upwards has to take a thorough course of physical training, and he has also 
a three years' course in purely military drill as far as company movements. The two elements, however, 
which the non-cadet misses are the all important one of rifle shooting and combined movements in 
battalion and brigade drilL The problem to be solved is how these difficulties are to be overcome. If it 
be absolutely necessary to have some uniform — I do not necessarily mean of a military pattern — then we 
cannot do better than follow in the footsteps of New Zealand, and adopt some simple kind of woollen 
sweater, with uniform knickers and hat. The whole outfit for a cadet under such dress conditions would 
not be more than 10s. The distinction between schools could be preserved by using school colours or 
badges. The life of such a uniform would be more than two years under normal conditions. From a 
comfort point of view, it would be preferable to that already in use. The effect on the enrolment would be 
to give us practically every boy attending school. 

It would be impossible to carry out the requisite musketry course of such an increased number of 
cadets under our present system. However, the present arrangements for musketry are by no means as 
sound as they might be made. The cadet, after a course in aiming drill, has to leave his school and go 
immediately to an open rifle range and carry o^t bis actual shooting practice there. The weakness lies in 
the fact that there should be an intermediate stage between the aiming drill and actual practice on a rifle 
range. This defect should be overcome by creating central ranges in big centres and a target in each 
detached school, where there was a teacher qualified to teach musketry. A miniature rifle and ammu- 
nition should be used. The actual targets for such schools could be made for approximately £2 each, the 
rifles would cost £\, and the ammunition not more than 10s. a thousand. Consequently, it can be seen 
that the outlay would be very slight and a mere nothing to the good work that could be done. 

If we extended this school rifle practice to the schools of Class V. (in which there are at present no 
cadet corps) we would then have 3,400 boys undergoing a training in rifle shooting. If we restrict it to 
the schools in which there are corps at present, the numbers would be 2,900. We have at present 1,300 
cadets who are being trained, which leaves 1,600 boys who are practically untrained in 4he use of the 
rifle. Under the system which I have roughly outlined herein, these 1,600 boys could be trained at 
an initial expenditure of j61,000, and an upkeep expenditure of w6500 a year. Besides which, for the same 
money, the cadets already in existence could be pjit through a more thorough course than at present. 

Equipment, — The eqmpment on charge on the Slst December was 1,250 Francotte rifles, 1,300 
belts and pouches, 600 dummy rifles, 68 rifle racks, and 8 dozen chevrons. 

Muskdry. — The usual musketry course of 60 rounds per cadet has been carried out as in past 
years. This course, in my opinion, is insufficient, and should be extended to cover 120 rounds per annum. 
An extended course could only be carried out under some such scheme as I have outlined in a former part 
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of this report. There is not sufficient range accommodation to complete the firing of 120 rounds per boj, 
unless more time was devoted to this branch of the work than at present. The musketry is now carried 
out on Saturday mornings, but time precludes the firing of more than 60 rounds by each boy. If, how- 
ever, we bad central rifle ranges, and targets in detached schools, the children could be sent in regular drafts 
to the targets to complete their preliminary shooting, and only allowed on to an open range when their 
practice at school was sufficiently good to warrant it. 

I would like to express my thanks to the Council of the National Bifle Association, and also to 
their Goldfields branch, for their generosity and kindness in arranging items for cadets on their annual 
programmes. Thanks is also due to Mr. Brennan, of Kalgoorlie, who kindly donated a valuable cup to 
be competed for by the Goldfields battalion. 

I think, however, that the time has arrived when the cadets should assemble at Karrakatta and 
hold an annual meeting of their own. Such meetings are regularly held in New South Wales and 
Victoria, and have a marked effect on the shooting of the Cadet Force. I would suggest that the Depart- 
ment provide a challenge shield to be shot for by teams of six from each corps. Such a trophy would form 
a good central prize around which the meeting could be carried out. I do not mean that this meeting 
should be held distinct from the W.A.N.B. Association, but in conjunction with that body, but that two 
days should be specially devoted to the cadet matches. 

Eeviewi, — The metropolitan cadets, to the number of 522, were reviewed by His Excellency, Sir 
Frederick G. D. Bedford, G.C.B., on the 24th May, Empire Day. His Excellency expressed his approval 
of the general steadiness of the boys and of the manner in which they carried out their work. 

A general review of the city and suburban cadets was held by the Governor General, the Right 
Honourable Lord Northcote, G.C.M.Q., G.C.I.E., C.B., on the 20th September. This review was attended 
by 730 cadets. There were also present on this occasion 640 girls from the State schools, who gave a 
display of dumb-bells, wands, and clubs. The Governor General expressed his keenest appreciation of 
the work done and of the excellent muster of cadets. 

Inspections. — The metropolitan cadets were inspected by Brigadier-Gijneral Finn, Inspector General 
of Commonwealth Military Forces, who was accompanied by the Commandant, Colonel Wallace, R,A.A., 
on Saturday, 14th October. General Finn expressed his approval of the brigade movements carried out, 
and of the steadiness and precision of the boys whilst under arms. 

I inspected the following corps during the year : — Albany, Beaconsfield, Boulder, Brown Hill, 
Bunbury, Claremont, Coolgardie, Cottesloe, East Perth, Fremantle, Genddton, Guildford, Highgat«, 
Jarrahdale, Kalgoorlie, Lake View, Leederville, Leederville West, Menzies, Midland Junction, Newcastle 
Street, North Fremantle, North Kalgoorlie, North Perth, Northam, Perth Boys*, Plympton, Southern 
Cross, Subiaco, Victoria Park, White Gum Valley, West Perth, and York, and found them in a 
satisfactory state of efficiency, with three exceptions. 

Cadet Conference. — I attended, at your request, the cadet conference held in Sydney in November 
last year, the deliberations of which I dealt with in a special report. The general work of the conference 
was to arrange a working scheme for taking over from the various State authorities the contrel of the 
cadet corps of the different States, and the placing of the cadets under the Federal Defence Department. 
The scheme drafted provides for the enrolment of 20,000 cadets. This number is to be distributed 
according to population, which will make our establishment approximately 1,200. These figures are 
likely to be increased to 1,800, as some of the other States are unable to obtain the establishment allotted 
to them. The Commonwealth authorities will also maintain a force of 3,000 senior cadets. 
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March, 1906. 



HUGH HUNT, Captain, 

Inspector of Cadets. 
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Extract from the Report of Mr. F. O. Browne B.A., on the Monitors' Classes, 1906 



During the year, 144 monitors came onder instruction. They were distributed as follows : — 

MoNiTOBs' Cbntbal Classbs. 





In attendanoe during the jear. 


Beaigned. 


College. 




Kales. 


Females. 


TotaL 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Juniors, first year ... «.. 

Do. second year 
Seniors, first year 

Do. second year 


8 
7 
5 
2 


21 
28 
10 
10 


29 
30 
15 
12 


... 


1 
1 


1 
4 

1 


7 


Totals 


22 


64 


86 




8 


6 


7 



Two monitors (males) were disknissed from the Junior (second year) Class. 
MoNrroBs' Cobbbsponoencb Classbs. 





On Register daring the year. 


Resigned. 


Entered Training 
OoUege. 




Males. 


Females. 


TotaL 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Juniors, first year 

Do. second year 
Seniors, first year 

Do. second year 


9 
6 
3 


13 
24 

1 
2 


22 

30 

4 

2 


.'.! i 


2 


2 

1 
1 


Totals 


18 


40 


58 




1 


2 


4 



The percentage of males has risen from 23 to 28. Of those who entered the Training C<illege, 42 per cent, were 
males. The total number under instruction shows a decrease of 20 from last year's total. This is accounted for by 
the number of failures in the " Senior Monitors' " examination ( 1904), when many of the older students who had done 
sufficiently well under the old conditions dropped off in consequence of the more searching test. The senior classes, 
particularly those in the country, have therefore shrunk. 

Three monitors were sent to the Training College without passing the " Senior Monitors' " examination. 

• • • • • 

Central CUuses. — The new building in James Street was taken over at the end of June. Owing apparently to 
somewhat hasty construction, the building has not settled down quite satisfactorily. 

The fitting of the Science room was unavoidably delayed, and eventually we had to finish the year without 
bringing it into use. I wish to thank the officers of the Public Works Department for the careful and courteous 
manner in which my plans for this room were carried into effect. 

The library has been deservedly enlarged. The instructors may well be proud of the fact that, although the 
majority of the books are historical and biographical, the cupboards are nearly always empty. It is difficult to agree 
that students do not read good stuff, when such books as we have are in constant demand. Apart from the volumes 
which they can get from our library, the students are encouraged to read such books as " Canada as it is," *• Adam Bede," 
Josephus' " Antiquities." " The Virginian," Dante's ** Paradise," " The Crossing," Southey's ** Nelson," " Helena's 
Household," Avebury's " Beauties of Nature." After careful inquiry I am satisfied that, with proper encouragiment, 
the monitors, including those who have only just left the State schools, not only show themselves eager to read good 
books because they are recommended to read them, but the majority show pleasing signs of real literary taste. 

As regards the curriculum, English grammar continues to be the weakest subject amongst the newcomers. It is 
to be hoped that a long-needed change in the school curriculum will lead to a more scientific method of teaching the 
mother-tongue. A general distaste for formal grammar is probably traceable to too early an introduction to the 
subject. 

• • • • * 

A great deal of extra instruction and guidance has been voluntarily undertaken at the Central Classes in the 
matter of literature. Unqualified praise is due to Messrs. Potts' and Hatfield for this work. 

In Mathematics the teaching has been largely guided by the reforms that have been advocated for the past few 
years. As yet the examinations have been uninfluenced. 

Mr. Hatfield is responsible for a course of Practical Mathematics, in which measuring instruments, such as the 
opisometer, calipers, spherometer, screw-gauge, and balance are used. The results to date are extremely satisfactory, 
and the greatest credit is due to the instructor mentioned. 

In Music too much is expected in the " Senior Monitors'," and '* C " examinations. The students of the Central 
Classes are now being given excellent instruction in practical music by Mr. Potts, but the majority of the candidates 
who sit for the theory examinations have had no such opportunities. For many, therefore, the paper examinations 
must lead to useless artificiality. 

In Writing, the change in the Department's policy will undoubtedly lead to more respectable results. Hitherto 
there has been such a demand for uniformity of style that fiuency has been neglected, while it has often been quite 
noticeable that " best writing " has borne no resemblance to the writing done under pressure of time. 

The instruction in Drawing has immensely improved under Mr. Potts, whose influence has pa sed beyond the 
Central Classes, and is giving much-needed help to many who have been unable to interpret the|school curriculum with 
success. 
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Correspondence Cla$se$. — The Supplements to the Edaoation Circular for 1904-5 contain nearly all the instraction 
and guidance now necessary for the " Senior fif onitors' " and " C " examinations. Printing expenses will, there- 
fore, be considerably lightened in future. In order to supplement what has been already published, especially where 
the curriculum has undergone change, small books of notes are being printed. The Supplement will in future 
contain only such help as is necessary, from time to time, in the working of a correspondence class. 



In one department of the work I should be glad to have greater demands made upon my time. I refer to 
inquiries in cases of difficulty and doubt. As a rule, there seems to be a misguided reluctance to appeal for help in the 
solution of difficulties met during study, as though students were afraid to seem not to know. Here the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the head teacher would be a great advantage, since he has opportunities of influencing the student's 
method of study such as a correspondence tutor can never obtain. 



Acknowledgments. — I have already referred to the good work being done by the two instructors, Mr. W. Potts 
and Mr. J. Hatfield. I have to thank these gentlemen for their stimulating co-operation in bringing the system of 
inttruction to its present state of efficiency. 

It is also a pleasant duty to thank a large number of teachers who, in a generous and sympathetic spirit, hare 
done their best to make the monitorial system a success. 

A matter for general cong^tulation is the marked improvement in the attainments of students now entering the 
classes in Perth. With but few notable exceptions, the country monitors, on the other hand, are for some reason below 
the average expected of pupils who pass out of the top Standards. 

F. G. BROWN, 

Superintendent of the Monitors' Classes. 
February, 1906. 
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Report of the Organiser of Manual Training, 1905. 



I have the honour to submit my report on Manual Training in the State Schools during the 
year 1905. 

The following four additional schools have been equipped with the tools and apparatus for carrying 
on instruction : — Geraldton, Gingin, Katanning, and Narrogin. 

An additional class has been established in connection with Midland Junction centre. 

The following table shows the centres and schools where Manual Training has been in operation 
during the year 1905 : — 



Centre. 



Bench 

Aooommoda- 

tion. 



Ck>ntribator7 School*. 



Number of 

Bovfl 

enrolled 

during the 

jear. 



1. Albany 

2. Armadale 

3. Boulder 

4. Banbury 

6. Claremont 

6. Coolgardie 

7. Day Dawn 

8. Donny brook 

9. Drakesbrook 

10. Fremantle 

11. Geraldton 

12. Qingin 

18. Kalgoorlie 

14. Katanning 

15. Ijeederville 

16. Midland Junction 

17. Momington Mill 

18. Narrogin 

19. Newcastle 

20. Northam 

21. Perth No. 1 

22. Perth No. 2 

23. Picton 

24. Pinjarra 

26. Wagin 

Total bench acoommodation 



Total bench accommodation 



Total bench acoonmiodation 



20 
8 
20 
20 
20 
20 
12 
16 
10 
20 

80 
10 
20 
16 
20 

20 
8 
20 
12 
16 
20 
20 
8 
10 
10 



406 



834 
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Albany 

Armadale 

Boulder, Lake View, South Boulder 

Bunbury 

Claremont, Cottesloe 

Coolgardie, Burbanks 

Day Dawn 

Donnybrook 

Drakssbrook 

Fremantle, Plympton, Beaconsfield, North Fremantle, 

White Gum Valley 

Geraldton 

Gingin 

Kalgoorlie, North Kalgoorlie, Brown Hill 

Katanning 

Newcastle Street, North Perth, Weet Leederville, Leeder- 

ville, Thomas Street 

Midland J unction, Guildford, Middle Swan 

Momington Mill 

Narrogin 

Newcastle 

Northam ... 

(Perth, Victoria Park, East Perth, South Perth, HighO 
X gate, Subiaco ) 

Picton 

Pinjarra 

Wagin 

Total enrolment 



Figures for ycwr 1904. 

Total enrolment 

Increase this year. 

Total enrolment 



77 
14 

248 
57 

129 

100 
23 
16 
17 

825 

41 
13 

188 
17 

231 

170 
15 
26 
18 
90 
307 
292 
15 
16 
19 



2,468 



2,291 
172 



iNSPBcrriON. 

Visits of inspection have been paid to all the centres and schools with the exceptions of Day Dawn, 
Geraldton. and Gingin. Pressure of work prevented my visiting these schools. I, however, gave the initial 
lessons to the scholars attending Gingin and Geraldton schools in July and October, respectively. 

I am confident that it is absolutely necessary to pay, at least, two visits to each school during the 
year in order to maintain a proper standard of eflBciency. This is obvious for many reasons, one of which 
is, that economic considerations have limited the training of the majority of our teachers. An additional 
visit often clears away many of the teacher's difficulties and leads to the adoption of improved methods of 
instruction. Although I found it impossible to visit every school even twice during the year under review, 
I hope to be able to make such arrangements as shall etable me to do so during tlie coming year. 

Instruction. 

As a general rule the progress made during the year is highly creditable. Perhaps the most serious 
fault noticeable is that some of our teachers have, in practice, regarded manual training as being some- 
thing apart from the other work of the standards, and, as a natural consequence, have not seized the 
many opportunities that offer of correlating the work efficiently. Strange as it may appear, this fault is 
confined almost entirely to those teachers who are not devoting the whole of their time to manual training, 
but whose time is chiefly taken up with the other work of the school, and who have, therefore, better 
facilities for correlating the whole of the schoolwork than the teacher who is engaged wholly in the 
manual training centre. 

On the other hand, the majority of our teachers neglect very few opportunities of efficiently 
con-elating the work, with the natural result of a distinct gain throughout. 
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Drawing. 

Generally, this branch of work shows steady progress and improvement, lliere are several centres 
where the bojs* drawings are of an exceedingly high standard in every respect. 

It is necessary to call attention to the following details: — Every woodwork exercise or model 
should invariably be preceded by a carefully prepared drawing, and this drawing should be made entirely 
by the pupil. 

It is of decided advantage to have all the drawings, in the first year's course, made to full scale in 
order to allow of the model being placed on the drawing as a (;heck against inaccuracy. , 

The observation of the following rules would be helpful in securing cleanliness and neatness in 
drawing : — 

(i.) The "sketching in" should be done faintly with an H pencil. 

(2.) Junction lines should meet exactly. 

(3.) Lining in should not be allowed until every trace of dirt has been erased by the india- 
rubber. 

(4.) Lining in should not be commenced until the woodwork is finished. This would avoid 
any possibility of the drawing becoming dirty owing to its being used on the bench to 
work from. 

(5.) The main lines should be of equal thickness throughout. 

(6.) The writing on the drawing, such as the title, the boy's name, the school, etc., should not 
be passed unless the teacher is convinced that such writing is the boy's best effort. 

(7.) The graining should be in conformity with the natural grain of timber, and should 
invariably be sketched in free hand, and fainter than the outline of the drawing. 

Boys have a great liking for imitating the grain of timber, and the enthusiastic teacher seizes upon 
this as a means of developing his scholars' powers of observation, as well as their artistic instincts. Such 
development, however, cannot be brought about to any appreciable extent if copies are used, because in 
this case the boy is simply imitating a copy. 

The proper method is to give object lessons on wood in such a way as to direct the boys' attention 
to the effects of the disposition of the annual rings, medullary rays, etc., on the appearance of the 
surfaces of the wood, and then to test the boys' powers of observation, etc., by asking them to give their 
individual impressions when graining their drawings. The adoption of this method tends to develop the 
boys' individuality as well as to stimulate their powers of observation, reflection, and imagination. 

Every teacher should improvise a model illustratjng the principles of solid geometry by 
constructing two hinged boards at right angles to each other, to represent the co-ordinate planes of 
projection. Without some such teaching aid it is extremely difficult — indeed, almost impossible — to 
inculcate even the most elementary notions of the true meanings of plan, elevation, etc. 

Object Lessons on Tools, Timber, etc. 

There has been, on the whole, a gratifying improvement in methods in giving these lessons 
during the year under review. There are, however, still some teachers who do not take the fullest 
advantage of correlating these lessons with the lessons on geography, nature study or nature knowledge, 
drawing, and elementary scienc-e. Suggestions indicating how this correlation may be carried into 
practical effect were given in the April, 1904, issue of the Education Circidar, and also in last year's 
Annual Report on Manual Training. 

Practical Woodworking. 

I'aken as a whole, this branch of the work has already reached a high standard of excellence. The 
very few schools where this is not the case have suffered chiefly because of the lack of properly ** staged " 
models and exercises. 

Unless a teacher has sufficient enthusiasm and love for his work to cause him to devise and prepare 
these for use as teaching aids, his pupils are working under adverse conditions, and cannot, therefore, 
make adequate progress. 

As a general rule, most of our teachers succeed in leading the boys to devise, invent, and suggest 
the various steps necessary to work the models, to discover and report individually any errors made and 
what led to the errors being made, thereby giving full scope for the exercise of each scholar's powers of 
observation, investigation, invention, and imagination ; as well as inculcating the important principles of 
self-reliance and resourcefulness. 

Teachers' Evening Class. 

This class resumed work on the 24th February. 

Fifteen teachers were enrolled during the year, and the number on the roll at the close of the year 
was 12. 

Three teachers sat for the first year examination, and one for the second year examination. These 
examinations were held at the termination of the year's work. All three candidates were successful in 
passing the full first year examination. The candidate for the second year certificate passed ** first dasB^* 
in " theory " only. 

It* may, perhaps, be well to again refer to the primary object in establishing this class, which was 
to afford facilities to teachers and assistants actually engaged in giving instruction in manual training to 
become more fully acquainted with their special work. What may be termed the secondary aim is to 
offer opportunities to other teachers in the service of the Department to qualify to give instruction in 
manual training. 
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The class, as a whole, worked very diligently and well, and the progress made was highly 
creditable. 

Evening Classes. 

One additional evening class for adults was established in Bunbury, so that there were five evening 
classes working during the year, made up as follows: — Perth (2), Fremantle (1), Midland Junction (1), 
and Bunbury (1). 

Splendid work has been done in these classes. As pointed out in my previous reports, the success 
attending these classes is largely due to the teacher's efforts to suit the individual needs of each member 
of his class, thereby causing such student to feel that he has every opportunity given him to make 
progress according to his ability and application. The classes are very popular. 

Holiday Course fob Teachers. 

The fourth annual holiday course-was held in Perth during the recent Christmas vacation. Nine- 
teen teachers from various parts of the State attended — 9 for the first year's, and 10 for the advanced 
course. The results of the examinations held at the termination of the course were as follows : — Eight 
teachers passed in all three sections, and one passed in woodwork and theory — all of the first year exam- 
ination. Three teachers were successful in obtaining a second-class certificate in the second year 
examination, and two others passed in woodwork and theory. 

Two of the teachers who were taking the advanced course withdrew before the termination thereof 
owing to illness. 

I am pleased to be able to speak in the highest terms regarding the diligence and enthusiasm of 
the teachers who attended the course ; the work done, both in regard to quality and quantity, was in 
every way highly satisfactory. It is, however, unfortunate that those who attended the advanced course 
had not, between the period of passing the first year examination and attending this course, followed up 
their studies in Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, and Theory. 

I must, therefore, again call attention to the fact that it is impossible to attain to the standard of 
a second year examination merely by attending and working, however energetically, a four weeks' course. 
Earnest study in all three sections of the work is imperative during the twelve months' period from one 
examination to the next following. 

Annual Exhibition of Manual Training. 

This, the third annual exhibition, was held in the James Street School, Perth, on November 24th 
and 26th. The opening ceremony was performed by the Hon. Minister for Education (Mr. Walter 
Kingsmill, M.L.C.), who was supported by the Hon. Premier (Mr. C. H. Rason), and the Inspector- 
General of Schools. The speeches delivered by these gentlemen have served to do much towards correct- 
ing any hazy or erroneous notions concerning the aims and objects of manual training. 

The exhibition was, without a doubt, the most interesting as well as the largest one of its kind yet 
held in the State ; and this view was freely expressed on all hands. 

I think it necessary to make it perfectly clear that none of the work was in any way specially 
prepared for exhibition purposes. It was a true and faithful representation of the normal work of the 
State schools' manual training classes. 

A very pleasing feature of the exhibition was the large number of the boys* parents who attended. 

The Press gave specially prominent and favourable accounts and descriptions of the exhibition. 
This is very gratifying because of the good that must accrue owing to the true aims and objects of manual 
training being brought so clearly and forcibly before the public. 

In this connection it would be well to call attention to the following excerpt from a very able 
leading article which appeared in the Wed Australian : — 

" Some misapprehensions still exist as to what manual training really is, as well as regards its 
objects. The notion that the instructors at these classes — because the children who 
attend them deal mostly in woodwork — teach their pupils carpentry or joinery, properly 
so called, or that they profess to teach a trade of any kind, is a popular error. It is just 
as much a mistake to suppose that these classes do the work, or essay to do the work, 
which properly devolves on the Technical School. They do nothing of the sort. It is 
true, however, that, by familiarising the boys with tools and by training their eyes and 
hands, they become, incidentally, better fitted to enter the workshop or the Technical 
School than are lads who are taken directly from a school where their education has been 
confined to what, for want of a better term, may be called the literary side. Manual 
training, reduced to its simplest terms, is nothing more nor less than hand training. 
Since, therefore, the vast majority of the boys who attend our State schools are destined 
to gain a livelihood by means of their hands, it is felt that we should have hand training 
as well as head training. A certain amount of dexterity in handling tools may easily be 
of more real service to the average boy on leaving school than that he should excel in 
mental gymnastics. A handy man is never at a loss to make shift for himself in an 
emergency. He is resourceful. His hand and eye are accustomed to work in harmony. 
He can contribute by his own personal exertions more to the comfort and convenience and 
to the artistic surroundings of his home than would be possible had his hand and eye 
training been neglected. But such training has its indirect, as well as its direct, 
advantages. The experience of the best teachers confirms the view that the training got 
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in the school workshop is so stimulating to the intellii^enoe that the children who dcTote 
some hours a week to it actually do better in their own school work than those who have 
no manual training. The belief which still preTaib in some quarters that this form of 
instruction is the hid of an educational cult is graduaUj being bereft of followers every- 
where. The logic of facts and the test of practical experience are daj by day proving the 
wisdom of the maxim of Bishop Comenius — the greatest educationalist of his day — 
• Learn to do by doing.' " 

IKTSR8TA.TS EXHIBITIOHS. 

Specimens suitably mounted and typical of the manual training work being done in the State 
Schools of Western Australia were forwarded, in March and December, to the Adelaide and Melbourne 
Exhibitions, respectively. From news to hand, it is apparent that these exhibits attracted more than 
ordinary attention and interest. 

The Future. 
It is contemplated to enlarge the existing centres so as to afford accommodation for thirty boys to 
work at one time. 

I am of opinion that the appointment of monitors to these centres will prevent any loss in 
efficiency, but time alone will show whether the change from 20 to 30 centres is a step in the right 
direction. 

Tkachebs. 
These, as a body, have worked most assiduously and weU, the result being that the work is 
exceedingly popular, and has attained to a high standard of efficiency. 

JOSHUA HART, 
16th February, 1906. Organiser of Manual Training. 
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Hoicseholcl Management Report for 1906. 



I have the honour to submit my Report on the Houst^hold Management Centres in this State, for 
the past year. 

New Sohbme of Instbuction. 

Soon after my taking up the duties of organiser of the Household Management Centres at the 
beginning of March, the Inspector General of Schools requested me to draw up a scheme of instruction 
covering a three years' course for girls in Standards V., VI., and VII. of the State Schools. 

The scheme I submitted to the Department was approved, and was adopted in all the centres from 
the first week in July. 

Chanoe of Title of Work. 

I also received permission to change the title of the work I am engaged in from '* Domestic 
Economy " to " Household Management." This title, I believe, conveys to the minds of parents of girls 
attending the centres, a better impression of the nature of the instruction given. 

The following table shows the centres and schools at which Household Management subjects were 
taken during 1905 : — 



Centre. 


Subject. 


No.onBoUat 
end of June. 


No. on BoU at 

end of 

December. 


Ck>ntribator7 Schools. 


Albany 


Cookery 


46 


10 


Albany. 


Do 


Laundry 


Not open 


29 


Do. 


Boulder City 


Cookery 


82 


63 


Boulder. South Boulder, and South- West 
Boulder. 


Claremont 


Do. 


64 


86 


Claremont an<^ Cottealoe. 


Fremantle 


Do. 


93 


118 ") 


Princess May, North Fremantle, Beaoonsfield, 


Do 


Laundry 


89 


111 ] 


Plympton, and White Gum Valley. 


Kalgoorlie 


Cookery 


71 


51 


Kalgoorlie, South Kalgoorlie, North Ealgoor- 
lie, Trafalgar, and Brown Hill. 


LeederviUe 


Do. 


60 


53 ) 
63 i 


LeederviUe, West Leedcrville, Newcastle 


Do. 


Laundry 


22 


Street, and Thomas Street. 


Perth 


Cookery 


138 


167 ) 
124 ] 


Perth, East Perth, North Perth, South Perth, 


Do 


Laundry 


44 


Subiaoo, and Kighgat^. 



From this table it may be gathered that, at the end of the first half-year's course, 554 girls were 
receiving instruction in Cookery and 155 in Laundry work. At the close of the second half-year's course 
the numbers were 538 and 327 respectively, showing a decrease of 16 ya the cookery centres, but an 
increase of 172 in the laundry centres. 

From February to June a few girls received instruction in Housewifery in the Perth centre. These 
classes were discontinued owing to insufficient accommodation and the lack of a competent instructress. 

Inspection. 

I visited one of the centres situated outside the metropolitan district twice during the year, and 
the other two centres once. 

On one occasion I was able to give the instructress three lessons in practical work, and as a result 
I have noticed great improvement in the work done by the children under her instruction. 

On another occasion I found most unsatisfactory work being done, and the instructress proved to 
be so hopelessly ignorant of the work required of her, that her services had to be dispensed with. 

The metropolitan centres were inspected by me about once a month. On almost every occasion I 
found the work progressing favourably. 

Instritction in Cookeky. 

The first course consists of 22 lessons, followed by practice in plain household cookery, for girls in 
Standard Y., and extends over a period of six months. 

The second course is of similar duration, but is intended for Standard YI. girls, and includes 
lessons in cake and bread-making, and meat dishes which require more elaborate preparation. 

Instbuction in Laundbt Work. 

The first course likewise occupies six months, the lessons dealing in a practical way with the 
details of work which has to be performed in every household, on washing and ironing day. 

The second course includes lessons on more advanced ironing, and the source and nature of the 
various materials and utensils generally used. 

This subject is becoming far more popular than it was formerly, the children taking a keen 
interest in their work when ironing their own pinafores and blouses, or their fathers' collars. 

The lessons in laundry work should be taken alternately with the first and second courses of 
cookery ; thus comprising a two years* course for girls in Standards Y. and VI. 
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Instbuctbbsses. 

The staff consisted of six trained instructresses, two instructresses who had not completed their 
training, and one monitor. 

During the last week of the school year, one of the instruotresses and the monitor passed the final 
practical examinations for the ** C " certificate examination successfully. 

Save in one case, the instructresses have worked most conscientiously throughout the year, and 
their work in the cooking centres would compare favourably with that performed by teachers who have 
had a. far more thorough and comprehensive training. 

The Inspector General gave permission to close the first half-year's course of instruction at the end 
of the third weet in June, and the following week was devoted to further training in practical laundry 
work, of all the instructresses of centres in and around Perth. 

The result has been very favourable ; the demonstrations given to children showing in nearly every 
case that the instructresses have benefited by the lessons received. I have noticed since, that most of the 
instructresses, are making the most of every opportunity they have, of increasing their dexterity in this 
direction. 

Attendance and Discipline. 

The attendance is more regular and punctual than formerly, and the discipline in nearly every 
centre is excellent. 

The method of registration showed marked improvement during the second half of the year. 

Time-table fob bach Halp-day. 

Every morning and afternoon, ten minutes are devoted to revision of the previous lesson, directly 
after the registers have been marked. 

A demonstration or lecture lasting for half-an-hour follows, and then the teacher writes the chief 
points on the blackboard. 

The children copy these notes into well-bound exercise books, containing sufiicient room to hold all 
the notes they are likely to take during their household management course. 

These books are neatly and carefully kept by nearly all the girls attending the centres. Writing 
the notes immediately after each lesson impresses the facts upon the children's memories, and renders 
them less likely to make mistakes in their practical work. 

Pbizes fob Cookbbt and Laundbt Wobk. 

Lady Bedford kindly offered a prize to the two girls who gained the highest number of marks in 
each subject. In every class, the two girls who gained the highest marks at the December examinations 
were allowed to compete for the prizes. 

A girl attending Fremantle Cookery Centre from North Premantle School gained the prize for 
cookery, and that for laundry work was obtained by a Subiaco girl attending Perth Laundry Centre. 
The prizes, two beautiful pictures, will be received with much appreciation. 

The dishes cooked and articles ironed for the competition were on view on Saturday, December 
9th, in the hall of the Perth Boys' School. They were much admired by the parents and friends of the 
competitors. 

The Futubb. 

With larger centres, in time to come, I hope to be able to take all the girls belonging to one 
Standard, on one half day, and thus obviate the continual breaking up of Standards, which is at present 
necessary in the larger schools. 

I also hope to arrange more advanced lessons for girls in Standards VII. and Ex. VII. 

Where possible, these lessons will be given in a Housewifery Centre, specially equipped for the 
purpose of giving the girls an insight into the daily and weekly routine of work, in a caref u% conducted 
home. They wiU also be taught how to care for infants and invalids, and what to do in various cases of 
emergency. • 

Where such centres are not provided, these lessons will be given theoretically in the Cookery and 
Laundry Centres, and the practical work will embrace any. housework which can be performed in' such 
buildings. 

MAY JORDAN, 

Organiser of Household Management. 
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Report on J^eedlework for the Year 19 OS. 



I have the honour to submit to you the following Report on Needlework for the year 1905 : — 

A change has been made in the method of examining the subject this year. Formerly all school 
work was examined and reported on without personal knowledge of the schools or teachers. Errors could 
only be ^inted out in written reports, but there was no opportunity of conferring with teachers or making 
the examination practical. The great increase in the work since I took the position of Inspectress of 
Sewing in 1894 made a change of system necessary. The subject is now examined in the same way as 
the other school subjects, viz., by visiting the schools. Owing to my absence from the State for six 
months, I was only able to visit the most important schools in the Metropolitan, Sub-Metropolitan, 
Qoldfields, and South- Western Districts ; sixty-four in all. 

These visits enabled me to see how the work was be^g carried out, and to confer with and help the 
various teachers of sewing. Method. I found, was usually correct, especially in large schools. On the 
other hand there was too often a marked want of neatness in working the specimens. Much time was 
wasted from want of discipline during the lesson, and of method in the distribution of materials. There 
is a general disinclination on the part of teachers to teach sewing as a class subject, and so economise 
time and teaching power. In many of the smaller schools visited, where work was bad, I found it due to 
want of drill in the different stitches in the lower classes. A point which has not been suflBciently kept 
in view by teachers is working to time. I am glad to be able to report, that the over-fine sewing which is 
so bad for the eyes is gradually disappearing. Cutting-out forms an important part of the Sewing 
Scheme, It has been introduced at an earlier stage than formerly, so that girls who leave school in Class 
VII. should be able to cut out any garment in ordinary use. Sewing in State Schools practically ends 
with Standard VII., but some girls, especially in country schools, continue it in the Ex- VII. Class. 
Where this is the case I would suggest that a certificate for needlework be given to those girls in this 
class who have taken the whole course, and j)assed a final examination in the subject. These certificates 
might l>e of practical use in helping them to obtain situations where skill in sewing was needed. The 
making up of garments is a vexed question, especially in Mixed Schools. It is often argued that it is 
time wasted, especially as most garments are now made by machine, but it should be remembered that 
the making up and sewing of the garment is the practical test of the pupil's ability to put to use the 
stitches already learned in school. Where sewing is intelligently taught, the garments can be overtaken 
during the last term of the school year, and they are the only proof that the work has been mastered. 

The teachers as a rule work conscientiously. Those of the goldfields are conspicuous for their 
energy, and the excellent results they obtain, and they are closely followed by those of the metropolitan 
districts. Where there is conspicuous failure, it is due to want of training in the teacher, but this will 
diminish as the supply of trained teachers increases. 

J. A. NISBET. 
30th January, 1906. 
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Report of Mr. W. E. Wraij, Chief Compulsory Officer. 



I have the honour to submit the following Report on School attendance for the year 1905 : — 

I am pleased t^ report that we have succeeded in maintaining the high average gained for the 
previous year. The percentage of average attendance to average enrolment was 84' 76 (85). This is the 
highest rate yet recorded. 

The following table shows the growth of attendance for each of the six years since "The Public 
Education Act, 1899," came into operation : — 











Yearly increaae on 




Average 
Enrolment 


Average 
Attendance 


Percentage of 
Attendance to 




Year. 






for Tear. 


for Year. 


Enrolment. 


Average 
Enrolment. 


Average 
Attendance. 


1900 


18,056 


14,663 


81 


2,366 


2,198 


1901 


20,277 


16.423 


81-4 


2,222 


1,760 


1902 


22,605 


18,448 


82 


2,328 


2,025 


1903 


24,532 


20,283 


83 


1,927 


• i,as5 


1904 


26,272 


22,111 


84-16 


1,740 


1,828 


1905 


27,966 


23,703 


84-76 


1,694 


1,592 



The average attendance for each quarter of the year was as follows : 



First quarter . . 
Second quarter 



84-20 
84-66 



Third quarter ... 
Fourth quarter ... 



85-94 
84-03 



The high average gained in the third quarter should have lieen maintained, but, owing to a severe 
epidemic of measles which occurred throughout the December quarter, the attendance at several of the 
schools was greatly affected. At one school in Perth district 200 children were absent at one time ; 
whilst at another the attendance was below 50 per cent, of the enrolment for a whole month. The 
regulations concerning infectious diseases are very strict, and provide that any child showing symptoms 
of an infectious disease, or coming from a house where an infectious disease exists, must be sent home at 
onoe. 

An important alteration to Regulation 114, dealing with the calculation of attendance, has been 
made. In previous years permission has been granted to omit, in the calculation of the weekly average 
attendance of a school, any day in which exceptional circumstances caused the attendance to fall below 
60 per cent, of the number in average atU^ndance during the previous quarter. This portion of the 
Regulation hjis been cancelled ; consequently the attendance for the year represents the mean weekly 
average without any deduction whatever. 

In New Zealand teachers are still |)ermitted to cast out of account what are termed ** excepted " 
halfdavs, that is, every morning and every afternoon on which tlie attendances have nuqibered less than 
one-half of the number of pupils on the roll of the school. This naturally increases the percentage of 
attenda,uce. I am not aware if this practice is followed in any of the other States, but would again urge 
the desirability of computing the educational statistics on a uniform basis throughout the Commonwealth. 
New Zealand apparently computes on our Ixisis. and I have been assureil that this system is the most 
reliable for obtaining the most accurate results of an average weekly j>ercentage of attendance to 
enrolment. 

The attendance at many of the schools wjis particularly good. In schools of Class I. (average 
attendance of over 400), Subiaco (West Perth district) takes first place with the excellent result of 93 
per cent. On one occasion this school had 510 children present out of an enrolment of 518, the average 
attendance for the whole week being 489. Beaconsfield (Fremantle district) takes second place with an 
average of 91 percent. Perth Boys' is third with an average of 90 per cent. 

In schools of Class II. (average attendance of over 300), Fremantle Boys* obtained 91 per cent. ; 
Geraldton, 90; North Fremantle, 89. In Class III. schools (average attendance of over 200), Plympton 
(Fremantle district) obtained 91 per cent. ; White Gum Valley (FreniantK- district), 89. 

The attendance at the Goldfields schoi^ls shows a gratifying increase in regularity, and in many 
cases is now equal to that obtained in the more favoured coastal schools. The average attendance on the 
Eastern Goldfields (42 schools) was 86 per cent. On the Murchisou Goldfields the average was 85 per 
per cent. These figures show that the hearty co-operation of the parents has been secured in the efforts 
made to ensure a regular system of school attendance. 

A short amending Act to " The Public Education Act, 1899." was passed by Parliament at the 
latter end of the year. It is now compulsory for all private schools t^) forward absentee returns monthly. 
By this means it is hoped to trace the irregular children and ensure a more perf«*ct attendance. Provision 
is also made for dealing with incorrigible children, the parent l)eing cited to appear and show cause why 
committal to an Industrial School should not Unordered. 
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Under Section 12 of the Act the Minister may, at his discretion, grant special exemption from school 
attendance for children between the ages of twelve and fourteen in case of poverty or sickness of the 
parents. 104 applications were received ; in 62 cases full exemption was granted ; in eight, partial. 84 
were refused owing to insufficient reason being adduced in support. 

Three hundred and ninety-six summonses were issued during the year, with the following 
result: — Fined, 304; cautioned and costs inflicted, 76; withdrawn, 2; dismissed, 2; committed to 
Industrial School, 13. 

The services of the police have again proved valuable in assisting to enforce the provisions of the 
Act. Some of the officers take a keen personal interest in the work. In illustration of this it may be 
noted that the Sergeant of Police at Cue, on the Murchison Goldfield, presented two valuable gold medals 
for best attendance in the school. It is worthy of note that the attendance at this particular school 
averaged 91 per cent, for the year. 

W. E. WRAY. 
8th February, 1906. Chief Compulsory Officer. 
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NOTES ON EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 



By Me. J. P. WALTON. Chief Inspectoe. 



The following notes on Educational matters made during my absence from the State may be of 
interest to teachers and others. 

Inteoduction. 

1 was absent for six months of the year 1905. Though the object of my holiday was primarily to 
revisit the old land and renew the friendships made previous to my amval in Australia, I determined to 
spend a portion of my time in studying the systems of education in the countries visited. At the request 
of the Inspector-General, 1 inquired specially into Secondary Education in America, Switzerland, and 
England. In the last country named great advances have been made in educational matters in recent 
years, and the subject of Secondary Education has^ received much attention. The late Premier (H. 
Daglish, Esq., M.L.A.) provided me with introductions to the educational authorities in each of the 
countries visited, and in England our late Inspector-General (C. Jackson, Esq., M.A.) gave me his 
valuable assistance. I made copious notes during my visits to educational establishments, and sum- 
marised the conversations which I had the privilege of holding with many gentlemen eminent in the 
educational world. On my return I sent these notes to the Inspector-General (C. Andrews, Esq., M.A.), 
who forwarded them to the Hon. the Minister of Education (Hon. W. Kingsmill, M.L.C.). I have 
summarised these notes, and at the request of the Hon. the Minister they are published as part of the 
Annual Report. 

It must be understood that this is in no sense an exhaustive report, but merely a record of notes 
taken in the hurry and bustle which a short visit to the Mother Country entails. 

I have collated my notes under the following heads : — 

I. Secondary Education. 

II. Training of Teachers. 

III. Primary Schools. 

IV. Two Swiss Systems of Education. 
V. Buildings. 

I am deeply indebted to the gentlemen mentioned in my notes. Without exception they received 
me most kindly, and gave me every possible facility to pursue my investigations, which were limited by the 
short time at my disposal. My special thanks are due to Dr. Heath, who occupies the position of Director of 
Special Inquiries and Reports in connection with the Education Department, Whitenall. I cannot speak 
too highly of the courtesy and kindness extended to me by the Doctor. He not only gave me many 
hours of his valuable time, but arranged for ine two journeys, one in Loudon and the Home Counties, 
and one in Switzerland. 

Dr. Heath gave me an introduction to Hen Fritschi, of the Education Department, Zurich, by 
whose kindness English-speaking Professors accompanied me on my visits to Winterthur and St. 
GuUen — Dr. Gignoux on the former, and Herr Keller on the latter occasion. 

I.— SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Throughout my travels I gave my attention to the systems of Secondary Education obtain- 
ing in the several countries visited, and on all hands received valuable assistance, enabling me to see 
that class of work as it is carried on in Canada, in the United States of America, in England, and in 
Switzerland. The general plan adopted in England and in Switzerland (as also, I believe, in Germany) 
is to draft the child at as early an age as twelve (12) into the Secondary School, while in America the 
secondary school work is merely the natural continuation of primary work to the age of eighteen (18) 
from the time that the student leaves the primary school at the age of fourteen. 

In the American system then, one school is built on the other— the primary l)eing a full 
preparation for the High School. Thus the elementary course must be completed l>efore the higher 
schools are entered, and there is no preparation for the advanced subjects taught in these schools. I 
found that it is the general opinion that this system results in the wasting of two years of school life, an 
opinion not only held by Dr. Heath, but corroborated by W. C. Fletcher, M.A., in his report on the 
Secondary Schools of America, written for the City of Liverpool Education Council. He says in his 
report: — ** On the whole it seemed to me, and I found that American teachers themselves agreed with me, 
that at least two years are wasted somewhere in the course — bovs of 18 are onlv where thev might 
be at 16." 

In passing, it is interesting to learn from Mr. Fletcher's report that " the work in the High 
Schools of the Unit-ed States is mediocre, the discipline excellent.*' That while he did not ** see the 
grossly bad work which we often get," yet that he was satisfied that he saw " constantly work done 
and accepted, which few English teachers would accept." Most of the work he saw in modem 
languages was old-fashioned and rather barren — too much learning of rules and facts, and too little use 
and thought. Further, he says ** the mathematical course seemed to me very badly planned — even worse 
than our own has been." 

On the other hand, it is his opinion that " much attention is given to English, both to literature 
and to the art of writing." He also praises the system as ** leaving boys to do things for themselves ; 
there is (in America) much less teaching and more h»*aring of lessons than is now usual in English 
schools." 
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The German system is similar to the Swiss. Briefly, it is as follows : — 



Real Scuulb. 



Pupils up to 16 years, then out into 
the world, specially prepared for 
trade. 



BsAL Gymnasium. 



A higher school, with longer course 
and more extended curriculum. 
Technical work, but no d«ad 
languages. From this to the Uni- 
versity. 



Gymnasium. 



The highest Secondary Schools. Greek 
and Latin are taught, but less tech- 
nical work. All Universities open 

- to these. 



If one of these classes of schools is chosen, it must be adhered to throughout. Pupils are admitted 
to them from the Volkschule before the close of the primary course — about 12 years of age — and thus 
receive preparation in the higher subjects taught. 

Should a State system of Secondary Education be introduced into Western Australia, I think : — 

(i.) That the best plan would be for boys and girls to enter the Secondary School two years, at 
least, before the course for Elementary Schools is completed (about 12 years of age). 
They might then receive suitable preparation for the course of education prescribed for 
Secondary Schools. 

(2.) That in Secondary Schools, in mining and agricultural districts, provision should be made 
for special work in mining and agriculture. This would provide inducement for pupils 
to remain in their own districts rather than crowd into the towns, as might be the case if 
the course were more literary. 

(3.) That where a sufficient number of pupils could not be gathered together to form a 
Secondary School, classes for secondary education should be established in a central 
town. These might be under the general management of the head master of the 
elementary school, but would have a separate teaching staff of properly qualified teachers. 

(4.) That secondary schools and classes should receive pupils of two kinds: — 
(a.) Paying pupils, 
(fe.) Scholars by means of Scholarships. 

Puj)ils of Class (n.) should be recjuired to pass an entrance examination. In fact, 
there would be little objection to the examination for scholarships being the only 
test, the highest [»laoed pupils receiving scholarships, other pupils gaining a 
minimum number of marks being allowed to enter the school on payment of the 
prescribed fees. 

(5.) That to make any State system of education really effective the number of scholarships 
offered should be sufficient to include a fair proportion of those children of the poorer 
classes who show 8U[>erior qualificati(»n8, and a number of such scholarships should be set 
apart for such children. 

I had the advantage and pleasure of several lengthy conversations with Dr. Heath on the subject 
of secondary education, and he was kind enough, at my request, to send me in writing the general drift of 
these conversations, which principally related to the development of education in Western Australia, and 
the considerations which should be chiefly borne in mind in the gradual establishment of a system of 
Secondary Education. 

The following is a brief account of the recommendations arrived at, and of the arguments upon 
which these recommendations were based. 

Age of admissicyn. — There are certain i)oints which can be considered as fairly well established as 
the results of experience in many countries, quite independently of any possible modifying facts produced 
by local conditions. Perhaps the most important of these established truths is the age at which children 
who have passed through the Public Elementary School should be transferred, if worthy of it, to a course 
of higher general education. This age is by agreement now held to be 12 years, and there are several 
reasons for the selection of this age. On the one hand, unless children are to have at least three years' 
instruction in the wider curriculum, the progress made is insufficient to benefit the pupil permanently or 
to widen the scope of his possible future employment, whilst the Board of Education in England look 
upon a four years* curriculum as the minimum for a true secondary course. If, therefore, a boy is to 
enter practical life between the ages of 16 and 17, he must l)egin his secondary course at 12. 

Scholars should come from all clasaes of schools.— In connection with the problem of the age at 
which the secondary course should be commenced, too rigid an attitude should not be assumed, more 
particularly in the larger centres of population, as to the necessity of all the children entering the 
secondary school coming to it from Public Elementary Schools. Children should be admitted from 
private schools if they can pass the entrance examination. 

Desirability of commencing the study of any foreign langunge early in life. — Another reason which 
points to an age not much over 12 for the commencement of the secondary course of studj is the 
desirability, on which all teachers are agreed, of the commencement of the study of any foreign 
language not being postponed much after this age. This is more true of the study of a modern language 
than of the ancient classical languages, for the imitative power of children declines rapidly after 12 years 
of ago, and althou<»'h their logical powers grow in inverse proportion, and these assist the pupil to attack 
a new language throuich its grammar, yet it is far harder tt> attain any flexibility in the pra(;*ical use of a 
foreign tongue, either in speech or writing, if no commencement be made until 13 or 14 vears of age. 
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The Study of Science tkould he commenced early. — For other but no less important reasons it is 
desirable that the oommenceroent of the studv of science should not be delayed long afUr the opening 
of the thirteenth year. The importance of experimental work in the laboratory is now clearly established 
in connection with scientific work, and this experimental work within doors is well prepared for by courses 
of Nature study, and obsenration in the open air during the elementary school course, but unless some 
degree of delicacy and skill is attained in the use of apparatus, a large part of the time spent in the 
laboratory will be wasted and the expense of maintenance greatly increased. This skill and delicacy 
can be best attained by accustoming children to the handling of delicate apparatus at a time when their 
fingers are still flexible and the co-ordination between eye, brain, and hand has not become too 
rigidly confined to the more normal and usual movements. 

Curriculum (Perth). — In the first instance, owing to the sparse population, it may well prove 
desirable to limit the establishment of a secondary four years* course of a general nature to Perth itself. 
A modem curriculum, in which considerable attention is paid to the study of the mother tongue, £nglish 
Literature, general Geography and History, one foreign language, and a considerable amount of time 
devoted to Mathematics and Science, would probably be the kind of course best suited for boys in the 
business centre of this State. 

Special Curriculum for Oirls, — In the case of girls the study for the last two years of MaUiematics 
and Science might well give place to a really broad and well thought out course on the duties of the 
home, b^^inning with the study of Hygiene, the outlines of Physiology, the care and upbringing of 
children, with some attention to Psychology in the top class, and with proper |instruction in cookery and 
the care of the sick. 

Help in the Training of Teachers. — The foundation of such schools as are hinted at above would 
probably greatly facilitate the education of the future school teachers of the State, whilst it might be 
desirable to attach to the top of the school a department in which professional training would follow 
upon the course of general instruction. 

Secondary Classes. — In the smaller townships it may at first be possible to provide Secondary 
Schools of the three years' course, and in the case of tlie schools so situated it may very possibly prove 
vrise also to include, during the last year or even two years of the course, some study of subjects lying 
at the root of the work in the world which the children will subsequently have to do. 

In Agricultural Districts. — In townships situated in the midst of an agricultural district, the 
Secondary School might well continue the course in nature study commenced in the Elementary School, in 
such a way as to lay the foundations of scientific farming. The chemical course would be so framed as 
to look towards a study of soils and manures, though the subjects need not necessarily be actually taught 
in the Secondary School ; whilst the principles underlying the rotation of crops and the like would find 
their place. A wjder and more careful study of the local fauna and flora, and of the local insects and of 
the geographical formation, would lay the basis for intelligent action in the future in such matters as 
those connected with pests, with the care and value of forests, with irrigation, and the like. 

In Mining Districts. — In a mining centre the scientific work would naturally look towards a later 
study in mineralogy, and the geology course might have a similar outlook ; whilst the study of biology 
might well give place to a practical study of mechanics and the principles of machinery, the new 
phenomena being illustrated so far as possible from the machinery and mechanical devices actually in 
use in the neighbourhood. 

Importance of English. — But in these schools, no less than in the four-year schoob, a argel 
proportion of the time should be devoted to the study of the mother tongue, including composition and 
English literature; whilst general geography and history would also form important parts of the 
curriculum. On the other hand, it would be advisable not to make any attempt in schools in agri- 
cultural and raining districts, in the first instance at any rate, at teaching a foreign language. There is 
no purpose in devoting time to what must be a partial and imperfect course in a foreign l^guage. AU 
^.he linguistic and literary training can quite as well be given in the teaching of English. 

Sparsely Peopled Districts — Pioneer Classes. — There may be still smaller centres at which it 
may be, for some time to come, impossible to establish even a three-year school with a completely 
organised curriculum, and here, perhaps, the best that will be possible is the formation of pioneer 
classes, at first in such subjects as are called for by the parents ; but as these classes gain a footing, 
efforts should be made to tack on to these more practical subjects courses of instruction in Englisn 
language and literature, history, and geography, and, as soon as possible, to make attendance at these 
humane classes compulsory on those who desire instruction in the more technical subjects. In this 
way it may be possible to develop, in centres where the teaching is at first confined to individual classes, 
a department with a two or even three-year course of organised instruction. 

Co-education. — In reference to the subject of mixed Secondary Education, there is no doubt that 
expense is saved both in building, equipment, and maintenance by the combining of boys and girls in 
one school. If funds were available, the ideal proposal would be to provide separate * schools for the 
sexes, but perhaps, considering the many calls upon the public funds, present demands might be met 
by the establishment of a mixed secondary school. Whatever one's views may be upon the theoretical 
and pedagogical aspects of the question, it must be quite obvious that a single good school is preferable to 
two inferior ones. 
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NOTES ON EEGULATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. feNGLAND* 

A FouE Years' Course, commbncino at 12 Years or upwards. 

CONDITIONS. 

COURSE OP INSTRUCTION. 

1. Instruction must be general — developing the whole of the faculties. It must not be confined 
to any particular channel, but the aim must be to give a sound general education. Specialisation in any 
particular direction may take place after the general education has been carried so far that the habit of 
exercising all the faculties has been formed. 

2. Instruction must be graded. There must be no marking time nor repetition of lessons. The 
course must be progressive. 

3. Instruction must be complete. It must lead to a definite standard of acquirement — not merely 
a superficial introduction to any of the branches of instruction. 

Though Secondarv Schools in England are of different types — some allowing entrance at eight or 
nine years, others at twelve or thirteen, yet, in all receiving aid — the course of instruction must be so 
planned as to carry the scholars, at the age of sixteen years, to such a standard as they may be reasonably 
expected to reach. 

4. In all Secondary Schools an adequate proportion of the scholars must reach the higher classes, 
and to encourage this an ascending scale of grants for four successive years, between the ages of 12 and 
16 years, has been designed. If in any school the bulk of the scholars fall out before completing the 
course of instruction, the Department considers such school to have failed as a Secondary School, and will 
cease to recognise it as such. 

6. The rules are designed to give a large freedom to the best schools, and at the same time to 
insure in all recognised Secondary Schools an adequate scheme of general education. 

(a.) The subjects required to be taught are set forth. These are compulsory, and no exceptions 

are allowed, except that, under certain circumstances, the foreign language may be 

omitted. 

Subjects. — English Language and Literature ; One Language other than English ; 

Geography; History; Mathematics; Science and Drawing; Manual Work; Physical 

Exercises; and for girls. Practical Housewifery. 
(h.) The Time Table must bo approved by the Department, and must provide a minimum 

number of hours to each of the main groups of subjects. 

Minimum Time. 
English, including Geography and History ... ... ... ... 4| hours. 

One Language other than English 3^ hours. 

(If two such Languages, 6 hours.) 
Science and Mathematics 7 hours. 

(Of these seven hours two must l»e devoted to Science.) 

Thus 15 hours of the Time Table are required by the Department to be devoted to these compulsory 
subjects, but as the school time for each week generally amounts to from 25 to 27 \ hours, there is 
sufficient scope for specialising in any direction thought necessary by the requirements of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Time Tables are in the first instance drawn up by the head teacher, then submitted to the 
Local Council for its approval, and finally to the Board of Education for its confirmation. 

(c.) Temporary deviations from the Time Table may be made only with the District Insi)ector'8 
sanction. All such deviations are discouraged, but it is recognised that they may be 
necessary ; e.g., a class beginning a new subject may require to give more time to it than 
the Time Table specifies. 

{d.) Special elasticity with respect to the Time Table is allowed in Girls' Schools. 

(e.) The intensive method of teaching is not to be carried too far. Long sessions are to be 
avoided, as they may lead to over-pressure. The minimum duration of a school meeting 
is two hours, but when the morning meeting lasts three hours, the afternoon meeting may 
be reduced to one and a half hours. A meeting of more than three hours* length is 
discouraged. 

(/.) Special courses in Applied Science are only permitted in schools where such specialising has 
been already adopted, but the Board must be satisfied that the special course is suitable 
to the neighbourhood. 

(g.) In all Secondary Schools not recognised under Clause (/) special courses of study for the 
third and fourth years may be approved. Approval of such special course having been 
given, it carries With it a payment of grant on a higher scale for the last two years of the 
course. 

This specialising may l)e in one or hoih. of the following subjects : — 

(rt.) Science. 

{h.) Language and Lit^^raturc. 

If in Science, not less than V'\ hours per week must be given to Mathematics, Science, and 

Drawing, of which at least five hours must be given to Science. 
If in Language and Literature, it must include instruction in three languages other than English 

(of which Latin and French must be two), for not less than 12 hours per week. 
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6. Tte commencing age must be : — 

12 years in schools with general course. 

13 years in schools with special course. 

Exceptions to this rule are allowed if approved by the District Inspector. 

7. All school fees charged must be approved by the Board. School fees of a substantial amount 
are to be charged, first, to ensure the financial stability of the school, and, second, to emphasise the fact 
that the education provided is of a superior kind. 

8. Teachers are not allowed to undertake any duties which, in the opinion of the Board, may 
interfere with their school duties. 

9. Premises must be suitable to the circumstances of the school, and as such must be approved 
by the Board. 

10. The constitution of the Governing Board and its relations to the head master are strictly 
defined. The Board must contain a proportion of members who are qualified, by experience of Higher 
Education, to supply well informed and intelligent criticism of the school work, and, in the case of Girls* 
Schools, must include one or more women. 

The headmaster must be entrusted with a large amount of responsibility for, and control over, 
teaching, organisation, and discipline. In particular, he should have a voice in the appointment and 
dismissal of the assistants ; in fact, the Board, by inference, recommends that the headmaster should 
have full control of the staff, subject only to the duty of reporting his action to the governing body. 
The headmaster, it is recommended, should also be consulted by the governing body on all points 
relating to the conduct of the school. 



MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, BOLTON, LANCASHIRE. 

Headmaster — John Thornton, Esq., M.A. 

Primary Department. — At present this school has its Primary Department, consisting of scholars 
who have passed successfully through the first four standards, but this part of the school is gradually 
being eliminated. Already the Fourth Standard has been dropped, and it is expected that very shortly 
the Fifth Standard will be omitted. 

The first floor of the building is used by the PHmary Department. It consists of a main hall 
and class-rooms fitted up to accommodate about 50 pupils each. 

There are about 1,100 pupils in the two schools. The Primary Department is taught by nine 
teachers (six females). 

Secondary School. — Pupils are admitted to this department who know the work of the Fifth 
Standard and undertake to stay at least two years. 

The time devoted to literary work is 12 hours, and the remainder is spent in science work. (School 
hours : 9 to 12, morning; 2 to 430, afternoon.) 

The full course extends over four years. The only foreign language taken is French. The course 
has been drawn up by the teacher, approved by the Municipal Council and the Board of Education, 
Whitehall. 

The object of the course leans more to the commercial and scientific or industrial than to the 
literary or clerical side, although provision is made to prepare a boy for any walk of life. 

Buildings. — The building is four- storey ed, including basement, and is built of brick, forming a 
handsome addition to the architecture of the city. Each floor has its main room with surrounding 
class-rooms. 

Basement. — In the basement is a Gymnasium occupying the main room. It is large and well 
equipped. There are also Physical Laboratories, one Manual Training Room, and two rooms for Drawing 
in the basement. The Cookery Rooms are in a separate building. 

Third Floor. — The main room is partitioned off and forms two Chemical Laboratories for the 
Secondary School. 

Second Floor. — This is devoted to the Secondary School. It consists of a main hall and class- 
rooms, each to accommodate about 40 pupils. 

Staff. — The Secondary School is taught by sixteen (16) teachers, all males, and there are, in 
addition, two teachers in French, three in manual instruction, three in cookery, and two in gymnastics. 

Drawing. — In the Secondary School Model Drawing and Drawing in light and shade are taught — 
light and shade from casts in a darkened room lit bv electricity, one light for two pupils. The pupils are 
seated at desks arranged round the room, each pui)il having his face to the wall. Two pupils draw from 
the same cast, and are provided with an electric light so fitted that it may be moved into any position to 
throw the desired shadows on the cast. Each couple of pupils is separated from the others by a black 
screen on either side. The electric light is also screened from the pupils by a dark shade, and is at the 
same time thrown on the cast. 

Methods. — The drawings are drawn by means of a paper shading-stump, which is dipped in 
powdered charcoal. A wash-leather is used to put on the charcoal. 

The outline of the cast is first drawn, sometimes with i>encil, though this is discouraged ; sometimes 
by wash-leather dipped in charcoal, and tempered first on paper to the blackness requiml. The whole 
Rurfaco is slightly blackened. Light shades are put in bv the use of india-rubber. The leather is used 
for the border, and the stumj) for shading the details of the cast itself. One cast is used for each couple 
of pupils. 
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The class numbered twelve (12), and is never larger. The light is so placed that the light falls on 
the cast from the left. 

The teacher informed me that more frequently a good central light is used. 

No use is made of freearm drawing in any way, freehand being used throughout. 

The teacher takes other subjects for three days, but for two days he is employed in the drawing 
J. 

Model. — The class numbered twenty-five (25). The model to be drawn was placed in the centre, 
and the pupils were arranged in a circle around it. They were seated on sliding seats with a rest and groove 
for their drawing boards in front of them. The age of the pupils was about 14 years. The model in 
process of drawing at the time of my visit was a chair, and some excellent work was done. 

Remarks,— The model drawing appealed to me as worthy of imitation, and the drawing from 
casts might be introduced into our upper classes, though I would much prefer black-lead pencil as more 
educational in exactness and neatness. 

In this school, as in all others of similar status, separate rooms are provided for drawing ; indeed, 
it is difficult to see how effective work can be done without such provision, as the furniture and fittings 
for the subject are so different from those in the ordinary class-rooms. 

In my opinion, the main defect in the method adopted in Bolton is that no use is made of 
freearm drawing, even in model and in outlining brushwork, though the seats and rests provided are 
very suitable for it. The models may with advantage be first outlined in freearm, and then lined in by 
freehand, thus giving exercises in both kinds of drawing. The use of pencil as a fixed point would then 
be taught as well as the use of chalk. 

The adoption of drawing and shading from the cast would be a great advance, and would give 
adequate employment to the children of the upper standards. It is provided for in the alternative course 
we have adopted, but has not been introduced by any of our teachers. 

Evolution, — This school is in a very similar position to our James Street School, and the plan now 
being adopted might be followed by us, thus gradually and naturally opening the way to the introduction 
of fully equipped Secondary Schools. 

The school was formerly a higher grade Elementary School. When the new provisions re 
Secondary Education were introduced it was converted into a Secondary School, and its pupils were con- 
fined to those who had passed the Third Standard. Now it is limited to those who pass successfully 
through the fourth, and it is intended to further limit its operations to those who are capable of passing 
the fifth. 

The staff of teachers is an efficient one, and the majority of them have obtained their degrees 
either in arts or science. The number of pupils for which each teacher is responsible varies from 46 in 
the first year to 30 in the last. The Headmaster thinks these classes too large, and he is suggesting that 
they should be reduced. 



BERKHAMSTED CHURCH SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

(Founded 1641.) 

Headmaster— Rev. T. C. Fry, D.D. 

This school, now one of the County Council Secondary Schools, was founded in 1541, and is 
therefore over 350 years old. The old schoolroom, called Henry VIII.'s Room, still remains in good 
preservation, and is used daily. 

The premises have been much enlarged of late, and are really splendid examples of school archi- 
tecture. The buildings are clustered around a large quadrangle, and include among others a carpenter's 
shop, new class-rooms, five courts, baths, gymnasium, science rooms, and chapel. 

The school, which is really one of the " Public Schools " of the Homeland, is now utilised by the 
New Education Council, and has been brought into line with the National Scheme of Secondary Education, 
which is revolutionising the Secondary Schools of England. At present the real position of such schools 
is scarcely defined ; but there is no doubt, as time and experience bring their lessons, that such schools 
will be fully utilised, and that they will play their part m the cause of Secondary Education — in my 
opinion, a very important one. 

This was one of the schools visited by me at the wish and by the arrangement of Dr. Heath. His 
purpose was to show me an example of each class of Secondary School. Bolton and Derby and others 
were specimens of such schools, developing naturally from the Elementary Schools, and they supplied the 
wants of the skilled artisan and lower middle classes. 

The Sutton School is of a different type, and meets the needs of the farming and middle class. 

But this school at Berkhamsted is of another class, and its traditions and comparatively high fees 
recommend it to people of the wealthier class, able and willing to pay fully for the education of their boys . 

This school has increased under the present Headmaster from 40 to 400 boys, and the buildings 
have been correspondingly enlarged and improved. 

The school consists of a Junior and a Senior School. 

Into the former, boys are admitted between the ages of eight (8) and thirteen (13) jears. It is in 
the truest sense a prp|>aratory school for the work of the Senior School. When the age of thirteen (13) 
is reached the boys are transferred to the Senior School ; the best boys to the higher forms, the others to 
such forms as suit their attainments. 
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Bojs admitted wlieu 13 years old or over are placed in the Senior School, according to attainments, 
generally in the lower forms, as it is very seldom that such boys are advanced enough for the higher. 

Of the 400 boys attending, 200 are boarders, the rest being day boys, many of whom stay for 
the mid-day meal. The lx>arder8 are grouped in three houses, distinct from each other, and each house is 
under the care of one of the married masters. These houses are outside the College gfrounds. 

CUEBICULUM. 

The curriculum is not specialised, but, though general, no portion is omitted — English, Languages, 
Mathematics, Science and Physical Training receiving full attention. 

The special features of the buildings are the Swimming Baths, the Chemical Laboratory, the 
School Chapel. 

Religious Instruction — the school is a Church School — is optional, but by far the majority elect 
to take it. A splendid tone pervades the school, the foundation of all moral teaching being the Scriptures. 
Boys are prepared for Confirmation if the parents desire it. 

Fees. 

The fees charged are such as might be expected, but considering the advantages offered, are very 
moderate. 

Day pupils, j69 per annum. 
Boarders, £4S to £50 per annum. 

In addition to these fees there are special fees for various subjects. There are also reduced fees 
for Berkhamsted boys. 

/ General. 

The most enjoyable and instructive part of my visit was not the seeing of the school itself, but my 
conversation with the Headmaster, Dr. Fry. He was most courteous and attentive throughout, and did 
all in his power to give me a thorough and accurate view of the school and its objects. 

In the afternoon I went with the Doctor to the playing ground some distance from the school, 
where a cricket match was in progress between two of the school houses. Altogether my visit was a very 
enjoyable one. 

Conversation on Secondary Education. 

Dr. Fry gave me his ideas about Secondary Education, and he was kind enough to forward the 
substance of our conversation to me in writing. 

The following is an account in brief: — 

Age of Bifurcation. — 

It is an educational mistake to suppose that Secondary education is simply a further 
extension of Elementary education. The proportion and the number of subjects differ 
in each. The bifurcation in Elementary Schools should take place at 11 years of age. 
At that age Latin can be seriously begun, and if French is startled on the new methods 
of oral teaching and blackboard work, the two languages will assist each other. 

Geometry should be begun experimentally and practically, and Algebra can also be started 
pari passu. 

Before 11 years of age, in Arithmetic, stress should be laid on mental work, and as much 
opportunity as possible given to self-expression in English. 

At eleven years of age the best pupils in the Elementary Schools should be selected by a 
combined oral and paper examination, plenty of time being given for the paper examination 
so that the quality of the young mind may show itself. The tests should be laid to 
secure not mere knowledge, but power. 

Dr. Fry is of opinion that outside pupils should be admitted to the Senior School after examination 
(same as for Scholarships). A minimum number of marks should be obtained to qualify for such 
admission. 

Curriculum. — German would come in at twelve (12) years on the oral system only, and, generally, 
paper and oral at 13 years. 

Greek, when required, would be begun at 13 years with any boys destined for linguistic distinction. 

Nature Study should be done up to 11 years of age, and, in the Secondary School it should be 
continued to 12 years, and Science, practically and heuristically taught, from 12 onwards. 

Greek, if begun, can be balanced against part of the Science scheme. 

At 15 or 16 ye^trs (assuming that lx)y8 going to a local university remain till 17 or 18), Dr. Fry 
would differentiate, having a Matriculation and Science side (not without language), and a Literary side 
(not without Mathematics), but in either side its special features should predominate. 

Length of School Career. -Dr. Fry's objections to too early a close of Secondary education are 
based on these considerations : — 

(i.) The tone of a school is deeply gtnerned by elder l)i»ys for good, if the discipline is good. 
(2.) Boys of l(> years are not old enough to be fn^e at a university. It is a far more difficult 

age. 
(3.) The mind grows rapidly to maturity in the last years. 
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The Doctor is therefore in favor of 18 years at the earliest for the best aad cleverest boys, but of 
16 or 17 years for the less successful. At 18 the very best would go to the university and qualify in 
three (3) years for higher life. 

* If the higher differentiation began at 16, then those not worth ^oing on with would be superannuated. 
" But, mark you," was his remark, ** it is the gifted remnant that will promote Australia's future." 

How the Primary School connects with the Senior : — 



VI 



Junior School S^ 
4 
Clever 

oris 



4 
BoysoFIS 

Boys oF 13 
2*1 



Bo ys I of 





5b 
"4a 

4b 



When transferred to Senior 
School at 13, best boys go 
into Class V. Upper and 
less worthy much lower. 



Class 
13 Years 



oF8a9 



Boys at 13 are transferred from the Junior to the Senior School. If boys go into the Junior School 
at 10 they reach 3rd Class at 13, and are then transferred to Senior School into lower class, or Form 3, 
according to attainments. 

By this means clever bovs between 8 and 13 run up unimpeded by slow boys over 13 years, with 
the result that a stream of brains quickens the upper part of the school. 

Dr. Fry suggests that if the West Australian Schools be so arranged, it would be possible to have 
young boys (paying fees) below 11 years of age. who were being run up to the standard of the Junior 
second year's class. 

The more young boys we got, the higher results we should have. He suggests that we should 
admit boys who could reaa well, and do the four simple rules of Arithmetic, as young as 8 years, and let 
them pass on if of required standard after 11 years of age, i.e., though not equal by competition to a 
Scholarship, provided they were of school minimum standard and willing to pay. 

Length of Course. — He advises a four years' course (from 12 to 16), with a year's preparatory 
work, and a picked top going on. 

Dr. Fry advocates separate houses for boarders, under the care of married teachers. They give a 
family home feeling. 

He advises as follows :—** Give all the responsibility you can to the head- master. If you fetter 
the head, you fetter success." 

Organisation. — Classes are built on a joint result of Secondary work. All promotions take 
place on a list, in which the work of the class has had definite proportiotis or marks in each subject. 

Boys are classified into Forms according to their work in Latin and English. For French, blocks 
are redivided according to ability, and so for German and Greek (when taken). The same course is 
taken in Mathematics and Sciences. In the two last the same grouping is adopted. To redivide for 
each subject, in his opinion, needs too many men qualified in everythipg. To redivide in blocks enables 
one to use two Mathematics' men (say) and two French men all down a school, one for the Upper and one 
for the Lower Division. 
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Bours. — Analysis, beginning at the lowest Junior Class : — 



Junior lb and la, 2b and 2a. 

Latin — 5 lessons of | hour each 

English — 11 lessons of f hour each 

French — 3 lessons of f hour each 

Arithmetic (Mensuration) — 6 lessons of f hour 

each 
Divinity — 2 lessons of | hour each 
Nature Study — 2 lessons of | hour each 
Drawing— 1 lesson of f hour 
Singing — 2 lessons of | hour each 



Junior 8a and 3b. 

For 3a, 3b, add 2 Oeometry lessons 
2 Algebra lessons 



Junior 4a and 4b. 

Reduce Arithmetic 1 lesson 
Add 2 to Latin 
German (when done) — 2 
Greek (when done) — 3 



Senior School. 
Bottom Class, 



Latin — 6 lessons 
English — 7 lessons 
French— 3 lessons 
German — 3 lessons 
Mathematics —8 lessons 
Science — 3 hours 
Drawing — 1 lesson 

Division 2. 
Greek (if done) — 2 lessons 

This contains about the proportion up to 4th 
Form. In 4th, Greek increases to 6 lessons, and 
Mathematics for these boys only become 6 instead 
of 8 ; for non-Greek boys remain 8. 

At 6b boys go in for a " Leaving" Certificate 
and at once afterwards specialise in — 

Mathematics, for Mathematical School 

History, for History School 

Classics, for Classical School 
at the University. Army boys also specialise. 



DERBY MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, ABBEY STREET. 

Headmaster — W. Constable, Esq., B.A. 

Head Mistress — Miss Keay. 

Development. — This is another school which has gradually developed from an Elementary School 
to a Higher Grade Elementary School, and now, under the new conditions, to a Secondary School. 

There are six (6) Forms, in some Forms several subdivisions, called Upper, Middle, and Lower. 

The pupils enter at not less than ten (10) years of age, and the course of instruction extends over 
six (6) years. All pupils have to show a minimum amount of attainments. 

All scholars pay fees; the children of ratepayers three guineas {£'3 Ss.) per annum; of non-rate- 
payers, four pounds ten shillings (j£4 10s,). The school fees include cost of exercise books, drawing and 
note-books, but all text-books have to be bought. 

The school hours extend from 9 to 12*30, and from 2 to 4. 

Course of Instruction. — The course of instruction is so planned as to enable the pupils to work to 
the level of — 

(i.) The Cambridge Local (Senior and Junior) ; 

(2.) The London Matriculation ; and * 

(3.) The Examination of the London Chamber of Commerce. 

The school course is general, no subject being specialised. It includes a fair amount of Mathe- 
matics, English in all its branches, Modern Languages (French and German), and Science. 

There are no special classes for the above subjects. The pupils are taught in the ordinary classes, 
and elect to go in for one or another of the examinations alreaay mentioned, and this they do without 
special preparation. 

In the two schools there are 250 boys and 300 girls. The extra number of girls in attendance is 
accounted for by the number going in for the profession of teaching. It is very difficult to get boys to 
choose a teacher's life— only about six (6) in the whole of Derby. 

Other Secondary Schools. — Besides the Abbey Street Secondary Schools, there are in Derby, under 
the management of the Municipal Education Committee, three other schools : — 

Derby Grammar School ... 100 pupils 

Diocesan School ... ... ... ... ... ... 60 „ 

Girls* School (Preparatory) 50 „ 

Tbus out of a population of 120,000 there are only about 750 who are attending a recognised 
Secondary School. 

The Grammar School was, previous to the recent Act, an English Public School, under the manage- 
ment of a committee. 

The Diocesan School was a ]>rivate Church School manag<Hl by a conimitt^oe, and the Girls* School was 
an ordinary private school established and taught by a lady- who was formerly an Elementary teacher in 
Derbv. 
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BuUdifig. — The building in which the Secondary School is taught is of three (3) stories, and is very 
well found in every respect. The boys and girls are taught separately, though in subjects like Chemistry 
and Drawing the rooms are used by both sexes at different hours. For this purpose the rooms in which 
these subjects are taught are placed in the centre of the building, so as to be easy of access by all. 

The Chemical Laboratory will accommodate 50 pupils* and is suitably provided with apparatus. 

Drawina,— I saw the work of Form 5. It consisted of Model Drawing of the ordinary models and 
of common objects, drawing of flowers from nature in outline and coloured, of designs, using the lower 
last studied (in the case before me, the daffodil), and of Freehand, from casts lA outline. 

This school is under different circumstances from those of the Bolton Municipal Secondary School, 
in that it is not free. Under the present regulations such variety of condition is possible, as each 
Education Council is allowed to manage its affairs in its own way, provided the regulations are complied 
with. The whole management of Secondary Schools is in a state of uncertainty. Doubtless in a short 
time a more uniform system will be introduced, but at present there are great differences between 
Secondary Schools, not only in curriculum but in management, fees, and class of pupils attending. 



DEKBY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Regulations respecting the qualifications, appointments, and salaries of Assistant Masters and 
Mistresses in the Municipal Secondary Schools, Derby : — 

1. Applicants for appointment must be graduates of some University, or must have some special 

qualifications approved by the Governors. 

2. The salary on appointment will depend upon the qualifications and previous experience of 

the applicant. 

3. The maximum salary of Assistants will be as under : — 

Men £200 per annum. 

Women ... ... ... ... <£1 50 per annum. 

4. Salaries of Assistants will bo revised annually, but the amount of the increase (if any) will 

in each case depend upon the report of the Headmaster or Headmistress. 

April, 1905. 



THE FOLLOWING ARE NOTES ON SECONDARY EDUCATION FORWARDED TO ME BY 
THE HEADMASTER, W. CONSTABLE, Esq., B.A. 

Notes re Secokdart Schools. 

1. Admission. — This should take place as soon as possible after the 10th birthday, and at latest 
by the 12th birthday. 

An entrance examination would seem to be essential, so that those who are educationally unfit to 
enter the school may be excluded. 

2. Hours, — These should be less than those of an elementary school, in order to give adequate 
time at home for preparation. 

The morning session should be a long one : the afternoon session a short one. 

3. The Sexes, — Boys and girls should be in separate schools. If possible, the two schools should 
be a considerable distance apart. 

If one building is to accommodate the two schools, then the only rooms to be used in copimon 
shoujd be the laboratories and other special rooms. Each school — the boys* school and the girls' 
school — should have its own assembly hall. 

4. CurriciUum. — The curriculum should make no attempt at specialisation in any direction. The 
school should give a good all round education from which, as a sure foundation, specialisation may proceed 
in every direction. Such uneducational subjects as shorthand, bookkeeping, typewriting would therefore 
be rigidly excluded from the curriculum. 

The curriculum of the Derby Municipal Secondary School is at present (1905) as follows :• — 

Religious Knowledge, Algebra, 

English Subjects, Geometry2( Euclid), 

Grammar, Trigonometry, 

Literature, French, 

History, German, 

Geography, Science (Chemistry and Physics), 

Mathematics, Drawing, 

Arithmetic, Manual Instruction (Woodwork). 

jfotes. — Arithmetic, Algebra, and Euclid are taken in all forms. 
Trigonometry only in the higher forms. 
German only in three higher forms. 
Woodwork only in three lower forms. 

The girls' curriculum is similar, mutatis mutandis, e.g., cookery and dressmaking and needlework replacing 
woodwork ; a combination of physiology and hygiene takes the place of physics. 
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5. A true Secondary School cannot possibly be formed from an elenientary school by any process 
of development or involution. Secondary and elementary schools differ in kind— in curriculum and in 
aim (e.g., in an elementary school the aim is almost necessarily to teach the scholars ; in a Secondary 
School the aim is to train the scholars to Uam). 

At the same time there is no reason why suitable children should not be passed into the Secondary 
School from the elementary schools. 

6. Scholarships, — These should be of two kinds — 

(i.) Scholarships intended to promote the flow of promising scholars from the elementary to 
the Secondary School. Such scholarships would be ** entrance" scholarships, and would 
be awarded to those about 12 years of age. 

(2.) Scholarships intended to keep promising scholars in the school as long as possible. Such 
scholarships would be awarded to scholars in about the middle form of the school. 

Scholarships (a.) would necessarily be of much greater value than scholarships (i.), because the 
question of maintenance comes into play. 

7. 5fajf.— This should not be made up from elementary teachers. Apart from the question of 
academic qualifications, such teachers, when in Secondary Schools, are nearly always square pegs in 
round holes. 

If any are included they should be in a distinct minority. 

8. Text Books, — These should all be provided by the scholars, and not by the school. 

9. Home Work. — The scheme of work should make provision for this. It is really an essential 

Cart of Secondary School work. Home work in such schools is not something tacked on to school work, 
ut it and the work done in school form one complete whole. 

10. ]S>i»e o/CZcwaej*.— These must necessarily be small. No really good work can be done in a 
class numbering at the outside more than 25 scholars. 

11. Number of Staff, — It is not sufficient to have as many masters as there are classes. A school 
of 10 classes requires at least a staff of 12 masters. 

12. Cost. — This is bound to be heavy if comparison be made with cost of an elementary school. 
A bond fide Secondary School will mean an expenditure of from J615 to ^20 per head. 

13. Headmaster (or Headmistress). — The Headmaster should have considerable powers, both 
as regards the st»hool and the staff. He should, as regards the latter, have the power of appointment. 
If this be not possible, then they should be appointed by the Governors on tfie recomm£ndation of the 
Headmaster. Similar remarks apply to dismissals. 

All increases of salary should also be on the recommendation of the Headmaster. 

14. The regulations of the Board of Education (England) for Secondary Schools should be 
studied : in particular the prefatory memorandum. 

15. It will probably be found desirable, even necessary, to have a junior school as part of the 
Secondary School. Such a school would admit children when about eight or nine years of age. 



MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, DERBY. 
ABT SYLLABUS. 
FiEST Form. 
Freehand. — Simple flower and leaf forms, and simple common objects of curvilinear forms in 
outline with pencil and pen. The same exercise to be repeated in silhouette in ink or colour, and also 
from memory. 

Model, — The cube, square prism, cylinder, and cone to be drawn singly on a board. 

Common objects of forms based on one cylinder and cone. 

Elementary Design. — Straight-line geometrical forms to fill square, rectangle, and triangle drawn 
by use of scale and set squares and shaded with pencil. The»e forms will be the basis for decorative 
work and design generally. 

Sbcond Form. 

Freehand, — Simple sprays of flowers and leaves, conventional forms with pencil, ink, and mono- 
chrome, in outline, both from casts and from the flat. Silhouette of these forms in one colour, and 
repeated from memory. 

Model. — Two of the geometrical models in combination on a board, and common objects whose 
outlines are combinations of these forms. 

Elementary Design. — Straight and circular-curve line geometrical forms to fill square, rectangle, 
and triangle, coloured in flat washes or shaded with i)encil. 

Third Form. 

Freehand.— Q'lmpie floral and conventional forms with pencil, pen, and brush, in outline, from 
Nature, cast^ on the flat li^ith sensitive line. 

Silhouette of these forms in colour and rei)eated from memory. 

Shading of simple casts in chalk. 

Elementary Design.- Filling of square, rectangle, triangle, and circle with simple designs in one or 
two colours and with pencil shading. 
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Fourth Form. 

Freehand. — Floral and ronventional forms in outline from casts. Nature, and photographs with 
pen and brush. Silhouette of Nature forms and drawing from memory. 

if oc?e^.— Combinations of geometrical models drawn in light and shade. 

Elementary Design. — Floral forms adapted to various forms and finished in two or three colours. 

Fifth Form. 

Freehand.— ModeWing in clay from natural, floral, and conventional forms — casting from the 
models. Shading from models and casts in monochrome. 

Some elementary principles of ornament and their application to design. 

Linear Perspective. —Including the plan method, parallel and angular perspective, shadows and 
reflections. 

Sixth Form. 
Freehand. — Simple designs from floral forms executed in bas-relief in clay. 

Drawing on blackboard of groups of models, common objects, floral and conventional forms from 
photos and the flat. The same forms from memory. 

Shading of simple drapery in monochrome and chalk. 

Elementary Design. — Floral forms to fill various shapes in two or three colours. 



THE COUNTY SECONDAEY SCHOOL, S.C.C. 

SUTTON (SUEEEY). 

(Selected by Dr. Heath.) 

E. H. Hbnslkt, Esq., M.A., Headma.ster. 

Numbers. — About 100 boys attend this school, which is under the control of the Surrey County 
Council. 

Sttiff.— The staff consists of four (4) University men and three (3) visiting teachers. The latter 
take the subjects of Modern Languages and Woodwork. The regular teachers are class teachers, as far as 
possible. 

The average number of pupils in each class is 30 in the lower classes and 20 in the higher. 

Governors. — The school was established by the Surrey County Council, and is managed by an 
influential local committee. ' 

Fce«.— Fees are charged. They are not excessive. The boys attending the school are sons of the 
local farmers and shopkeepers. 

Age of Pupils — age of entry. — The age limits are 10 to 18, but comparatively few boys enter 
before 11, or stay after 161 years. Most of the boys come from the Public Elementary Schools, or from 
small preparatory private schools. The Headmaster thinks it would be to the advantage of the boys 
entering, and of the school, if the age of entry from the public schools were not later than 12 years in 
the case of average boys (or 11 in the case of lx>ys above the average in intelligence, or coming from the 
smaller schools where the work of the upi>er classes is inferior), and if the age of entry from the private 
schools were not above 11. 

To meet the case of the latter, whose parents prefer not to send them to the Public Elementary 
Schools, it would probably, in the opinion of Mr. Hensley, be advantageous to the school to have a 
preparatory department more or less separate from the main department for boys from 8 to 10 or 11. 
These remarks as to the desirability of an early age of entry do not, of course, apply to the comparatively 
small number of boys who, owing to change of residence or other (^use, come from Public Elementary 
Schools, or from the more efficient private schools, which do good work beyond the purely preparatory 
stages. 

Boys stay too short a time. —The Headmaster informed me that a considerable number of boys are 
found to stay too short a time In the Secondary School to get very much benefit from it. This is generally 
due to too lat« an entry. He thinks that this difficulty might be met— as has been done in some schools 
recently started by educational authorities in other parts of England — by requiring an undertaking from 
parents on entering their boys that they should remain at least three (3) years in the school, or else pay the 
balance of three years* fees if they remove their boys without reasonable cause, such as change of residence, 
illness, etc. This would no doubt, in his opinion, have the effect of securing the entry into the Secondary 
School at a suitable age. 

Scholarships. — Scholarships are offered by the S.C.C, but only to the boys attending the Elemen- 
tary Schools. The children from private schools can only enter by payment of fees.. Three of these 
Minor Scholarships offered are tenable at this school. They give free education for three (3) years, and 
in special cases may be extended to five (6) years. 

Major Scholarships are offered by the Surrey County Council for competition among the boys 
attending the Secondary Schools in the district. They are of the value of ^660 a year for three years, and 
may be held at the higher T(H;hnical Schools or Universities. 
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The Headmaster said that boys coming from the Elementary Schools at 13 years are at the end 
of a year equal in languages to the others, and at the end of two years, a little superior. He is also of 
opinion that the regulation limiting the Minor Scholarships to boys from the Elementary Schools is of 
doubtful utility. 

Curriculum. — The item given to the various subjects of the curriculum is shown in the 
following table : — 









Forms VL 


Form 


Form 


Form 


Form 




• 




and V. 


IV. 


IIL 


n. 


I. 




(English 


Hours 


2 45 


2 30 


3 15 


5 


6 


I. 


< Geography 


^j 


1 30 


1 30 


1 30 


1 40 


1 40 




(History 


»* 


45 


1 45 


1 36 


1 35 


1 35 




Scripture 


w 


45 


45 


45 


30 


30 


II. 


(French 




a 50 


4 5 


4 5 


4 5 


3 5 


i German or Book-keeping 


>f 


3 


3 


3 




... 


m. 


(Mathematics 


„ 


7 


7 


7 30 


7 30 


7 40 


i Practical Geometry 


„ 


1 45 


1 50 


1 45 


1 30 




IV. 


Science 


„ 


5 30 


4 45 


4 


4 






Drill 


" 


45 


45 


45 


45 





Class V. Subjects. — In the future the amount of time given to Science is to be gradually 
diminished, and that given to English subjects increased. 

It has been found in this school that better results are obtained by placing each Form as far as 
possible under the charge of one master, than by each master taking a group of subjects throughout the 
school. The science work, being mainly practical, is an exception to this rule. At present the whole of 
the sciencre is done by one master, who teaches no other subject. The general method adopted differs from 
the practice in America, and from the wishes of many other teachers in England, who at present cannot 
obtain their desires. 

Upper Boys. — As to the desirability or otherwise of making special provision for more advanced 
instniction for boys above the ordinary leaving age, in the opinion of Mr. Hensley much depends on the 
numbers likely to take advantage of it. In the case of this school, lu» thinks it would |)erhap8 be met by a 
system of leaving scholarships tenable at places of higher education, thus leaving the staff free to devot-e 
their time to other classes. 

General. — As will be seen, this Secondary School is quite a different type from those already 
reported on. Bolton, Derby, and others were examples of Elementary Schools developing into Secondary, 
Berkhamsted School assimilated to the Public Schools like Rugby, but the Sutton School more resembles 
the first class, though there are many important points of difference. 

Classes. — The boys were in classes as under : — 

V. and VI 16 boys Average age 15 ^ears 9 months. 

IV 23 , .„ „ 14 „ 9 „ 

III 40 „ „ , ,. 14 „ 3 

II 18 „ „ „ 12 „ 6 „ 

1 10 , 11 „ 3 „ 

Ten per cent, of these boys come from Elementary Schools by means of scholarships. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The County Councils in England, which have now the local cx)ntrol both of Primary and Secondary 
Education, have done much by means of strholarships to encourage the higher education of the children 
attending the Primary Schools. In most districts it is now possible for a capable boy to proceed from the 
Primary to the Secondary School, and from thence to the Universty. 

I obtained the rules regulating these scholarships in four typical Counties, viz., London, Yorkshire 
(West Riding). Staffordshire, and Gloucestershire, but it will be necessary only to give a summary of the 
scheme which has been framed by the London County Council to show the provision that is made for the 
higher education of deserving pupils. 

London County Council. 

The regulations governing the award of these scholarships are contained in a circular issued by 
the London County Council. 

The scholarships may be divided into two classes : — 

(i.) The County Scholarships. 

(2.) Technical, Industrial, and other Scholarships. 

1. The County Scholarships. — A complete scheme under which a boy or girl may proceed by 
various stages from the Public Elementary School to the highest grades of education, whether at a 
University, Technical College, or other institution. 

The scheme includes : — 

(a.) Junior County Scholarships and Probationer Scholarships. 

(b.) Intermediate County Scholarships. 

(c.) Senior County Scholarships and Exhibitions. 
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Al, — Junior Scholarships open to all who have been in attendance at Public Elementary Schools for 
a period of two years, and are not less than 11 years and not more than 12 years on 31st July. 
Candidates must be resident within the AdministraiSve County of London. 

Head teachers must nominate — 

(i.) All candidates in the sixth or higher standards (boys), and in the fifth or higher standards 

(girls) ; 
(2.) Ten per cent, of the qualified candidates in the standards next below these ; 
(3.) Any other candidates likely to gain scholarships. 

All candidates who reach scholarship standard are to be awarded scholarships ; the number of such 
is not expected to exceed 2,600 (last year 3,416 awarded). Scholarships are for free education at 
approved Secondary Schools for five (5) years : only renewable after the first three years if reports are 
satisfactory. Two-thirds of the scholarships are to be given to girls if there is a sufficient number of 
eligible candidates. 

Maintenance Grants in addition are granted : 



Candidates whose parents' inoomes do not exceed jei60 

a year 
Candidates whose parents' incomes exceed ^6160 but do 

not exoeed ^eSOO 



First S 7ear 
11-14. 



^£6 a year 
Nil 



LMt2 



It 2 yean, 
14-15. 



jei5 a year 
j610 a year 



Candidates whose pareots* incomes exceed J8300 do not receive any maintenance grant. At least 
two-thirds of the scholarships are reserved for candidates whose parents' incomes do not exceed £160. 

A2, — Probation Scholarships, — Open to boys and girls of not less than 14 and not more than 16 
years of age. Confined to candidates who promise to become pupil teachers. Number of such scholar- 
ships fixed at 1,200 a year, tenable for two years. 

Probation scholarships carry with them a maintenance allowance of J615 a year, without restrictions 
as to the income of parents. 

B, — Intermediate Couniy Scholarships. — Intermediate county scholarships are opep to boys and 
girls of not less than 16 years of age and not more than 1 7. These must be resident within the 
Administrative County of Loudon, and the incomes of the parents must not exceed JB400. 

The right to award one-half of these scholarships to candidates whose parents' incomes do not 
exceed <£250 a year is reserved. 

One hundred (100) scholarships are awarded each year; a proposal to increase them to 200 is now 
being considered. 

No restriction exists as to nature of school previously attended. 

Tenable until the end of the school year in which the candidate reaches the age of 18 years, and 
may be renewed for another year if the candidate is competing for open scholarships at the universities. 

They orovide free education at approved secondary school or technical college, and maintenance 
grants as under : — 

Not less than 15 years old and not more than 16 — £,2b a year 

Not less than 16 years old and not more than 17 — £30 a year. 

Not less than 17 years old and not more than 18 — ^£35 a year. 

If renewed for an additional year — £36. 

C. — Senior County Scholarships and Exhibitions. — To assist candidates to proceed to universities or 
technical colleges. 

Candidates must not be more than 22 years old. The Council reserves the right to give preference 
to those not more than 19 years of age. The scholarships may be held in conjunction with other 
scholarships. 

Fifty (60) such scholarships are offered. They are confined to candidates living within the 
Administrative County of London whose parents* incomes do not exceed jS400. 

They are not awarded on the results of a competitive examination ; candidates are selected by the 
Council. 

B. — Technical, Industrial, and other Scholarships, — ^To encourage students to devote themselves to 
special branches of technical or industrial work. 

The same restrictions as to residence, and certain restrictions as to incomes of parents are attached. 

Scholarships under this head are very numerous and varied. They include Art and Science 
Scholarships and Exhibitions (some for free education at day schools,*others at evening classes) ; Scholar- 
ships in practical Gardening and Horticulture ; Domestic Economy Scholarships for girls and younff 
women ; Cookery Scholarships for domestic servants ; scholarships for blind, deaf, and crippled 
children, etc. 
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METHOD OF SELECTION FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

There has been some discussion as to the best method of selecting those most worthy to hold the 
County Scholarships. A Committee of the Council was appointed to consider the whole scheme of 
Scholarships, and to recast the scheme so as to meet the variea requirements of the schools. This Com- 
mittee, in its report, makes the following comments and suggestions : — 

Method of Selection. — To no part of oar task have we giT«n greater thought than to the method of selection of 
these two or three thousand scholars annually. We have already given reasons against localising the scholarships, 
either to districts or schools. Imperfect as a central examination may be as a method of selecting potential genios or 
promising teachers, we do not think that it can be safely dispensed with. On the other hand, we regard it as essential, 
in the general interest of education, in each school as a whole, that the temptation to form scholarship dassiis should 
he removed. We also feel that it is indispensable to any sound system that some way should be found of utilising the 
valuable opinion as to the scholars' .real promise and capcusity of the teachers who have educated them. It is a fiuther 
complication that, as the Council requires to select practically twice as many girls as boys, the scholarship standard will 
necessarily have to differ as between the sexes. A further consideration is that the Council has inherited from the 
School Board an elaborate system of selection of scholars from the ordinary school (contributory) to the higher school, 
with which it is important not to int-erfere. We aim at combining the good features of the various systems, whiUt 
avoiding their drawbacks. 

CentnU Board of Emaminers. — We think that the Council should appoint annually for its scholarship work its own 
board of examiners, upon whom should be placed the responsibility for making the selection of the junior county 
scholars, according to the rules laid down by the Council. 

• ••••• 

We propose that this board of examiners should have before it, (a) the recommendations of the head teachers of 
the schooli from which the scholars come : (b) t^e report of a local committee as hereinafter suggested ; (e) the 
results of a central examination conducted by its own assistant examiners. We think that the board should be free to 
take such additional steps as it thought fit in any particular case to satisfy itself whether candidates were above or 
below scholarship standard, and that it should then decide, on the combined results of all its information, on a list of 
successful candioates, which should be arranged not in order of merit but alphabetically by districts. 

NonUnated by the Head Teachers. — We think that the first step in the selecting process should be taken by the 
head teacher in the school from which the candidate comes. 

• • • ' • • • 

The head teacher should supply, with his or her nominations, the address of the scholars, showin«^ them all to 
be resident within the administrative county, and a table showing the marks attained in the last orcunary school 
examination in each subject taken, and might also supply a special confidential report on the capacity and promise in 
particular subjects of any or all of the nominees. 

The Central ExamiTuUion. — We propose that all the nominated candidates should sit for a centraHy-organised 
examination, but in two subjects only — namely, simple common-sense problems in arithmetic (including alt^native 
questions, so as to deal evenly with all candidates), and an exercise in English Composition calculated to test not 
only handwriting and spelling, but more particularly intelligence and powers of observation and expression. We 
have come to this choice and limitation of subjects after much thought, the objects being (a) to supply the 
indispensable element of comparison among the candidates from the whole of London, without tocouragiog special 
preparation ; (h) to enable the examiners to judge intelligence rather than mere memory work ; (c) to leave open 
to candidates of varied tastes a way of din>laying that intelligence. The papers would be set and the answers 
marked exclusively under the direction of the board of examiners, with proper arrangements for enfuring feimess, 
etc. 

As the duty of the board of examiners would not be to place all the tens of thousands of candidates in 
order of merit, but merely to decide which of them attained to a given standard, we think that the head teachers' 
marks in the ordinary school examination, combined with the rendtt of the central eaamincUiont would usually suffice 
to determine, with little doubt, those candidates who were plainly above or plainly below the line. For the 
smaller (but still considerable) number about whose capacity there would be room for doubt, we think the board 
of examiners should take what steps they thought fit to satisfy themselves as to the candidates' relative position. 
It wonld, for instance, be possible for the board (a) to have the examination papers, and especially the English 
Composition exercise, specially reconsidered; (b) to direct the candidates whose fate was undecided to present 
themselves for a further examination, either viva voce or by written papers, possibly conducted under the superin- 
tendence of the local scholarship committee, or ^c) to send for the papers worked at the ordinary school examination 
bv those icholars, or by all the scholars in a particular school, so as to check the marking. It would not be necessary 
(u there is no fixed maximum number, and no order of merit) to delay the award of the bulk of the scholarships 
pending consideration of these oases. 



St. GALLEN. 
Switzerland. 
REAL SCHITLEN OE SECONDAEY SCHOOLS. 
Professor Aeschlemanib, Headmaster. 
The buildings are very fine handsome structures, both internally and externally. 
In the boys' school there were 16 classes and 16 teachers. The number of boys in attendance was 
about 400, 25 to each teacher. There are seven (7) classes in the first section, six in the second, and 
three in the third. 

There were 388 girls in the Realschule. in fourteen (14) classes, taught by fourteen (14) teachers. 
The average number in each class was slightly higher than in the boys* Realschule, and varied from 33 
in the lower classes to 20 in the higher. 

The number of sections is four. The lower has four classes, second five, the third three, and 
highest two. 

The hours in these Secondary Schools are, in the boys,' seven to eleven and two to four, and in the 
girls eight to twelve and two to four, except that in the highest form three times a week they are 
extended to five o'clock for singing and gymnastics. 

The boys bave holidays on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, and the girls on Saturday only. 
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Drawing, — ^The special object of my visit to this school was to see the Drawing Classes taught in 
rooms set apart and suitably furnished for this subject. The Drawing Master is Dr. Ulrich Heim, 
who is an enthusiast in his work, and by his methods produces most satisfactory results. 

Briefly, the general method employed is for the boys to draw some animal, plant, or object from 
memory. They are then shown in another room by the aid of a lantern and slide the true form of the 
subject of their drawing. After studying this for some time, they return to the other room and draw it 
again from memory. 

Not only are inanimate objects chosen for these lessons, but animals and men in various positions 
and in motion are selected. 

The ultimate aim is to be able to sketch a simple landscape, with or without a moving living figure, 
either from memory or from life. 

By the method adopted the boys are not only taught to draw accurately, but so to observe and 
analyse what they see as to reproduce it at will. 

I was shown some excellent drawings, for the most part of landscapes and of men and boys in 
various attitudes, but I preferred to bring away the papers showing work actually in progress at my visit. 



CANADA. 

VANCOUVER COLLEGE. 

W. P. A Bans, Esq., City Superintendent. 

In attendance, 350. 

Admission, — Children enter when they can pass the entrance examination, and they take this only 
when they have passed through all classes in the Primary School. There is no limit as to age, ability 
to pass the examination being the only test. 

Instruction, — For the first two years the course is as prescribed by the department. 
Afterwards the course is that of the McGill University. Montreal, with which the school is 
affiliated. 

Other Schools. — ^There are similar High Schools in Victoria and in other centres to provide for the 
wants of various districts. 

There are 11 teachers for a roll of 350 scholars — an average of just over 30 for each teacher. 



COLLEGIATE HIGH SCHOOLS, WINNIPEG. 
B. McInttbb, Esq., City Superintendent. 

Children enter these after passing through the eight (8) grades of the Primary Schools. ' 

The Entrance Examination is uniform throughout the State, and is controlled by the Central 
Education Office. No one is allowed to enter the High Schools unless he passes this examination, except 
that children of new emigrants may be admitted by passing a special examination set by the Principal of 
the High School. 

There is no minimum age for admission. A few pupils of 11 years old are admitted, but the 
average age is 14 years. 

All High Schools, as well as Primary Schools, are free. 

Each city has its own High School. 

The bulk ot the expense is borne by the municipality. The Government make grants-in-aid of so 
much per teacher employed. All teachers are certificated. As much grant is received for a teacher 
teaching twenty children as for one taking fifty. 



HIGH SCHOOL, MONTREAL. 
^ Wellington Dixon, B.A., Bector. I 

The High School is not free. It is supported by fees paid by the pupils, a Government grant of 
$2,000, and by grants from the rate. In return for the Government grant of $2,000, thirty (80) free 
tuitions are ordered by the Lieutenant-Governor, not on the results of examinations,: but on certain 
conditions of good conduct, etc. 

Not a High School only. — The High School (Protestant) does not confine it«elf to advanced pupils. 
As before said, the Elementary Schools are free, but the High School takesyoung chiildre9 in the Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Departments if the parents aie willing to pay the fees. The High School, except 
in the case of the scholarships already mentioned, is a school for the children of parents; who are willing 
to pay fees. Out of the 1,200 pupils in attendance, 550 are in the High School proper, and 650 in the 
Kindergarten and Elementary Departments, all of the latter paying fees. 

Courses of Instruction, — The Protestants have one Hi^h School in Montrekl. There are three 
(3) courses of instruction : Classical, Scientific, and Commercial. The first two run parallel, and there 
is no difference between them until the fifth form is reached. There is even then so little difference that 
the two courses may be coimted as one. 
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The whole course takes foiu- (4) years, so that supposing a child enters the Elementary Course at 
seven (7) years from the Preparatory Class, and takes the whole course as laid down, he would be 13 
years old at the end of the Elementary Course, and 17 years at the close of the High School course. 

Free Scholarships. — In addition to the 3b scholarships in return for the Government grant, 
forty (40) free scholarships (called Commissioner's Scholarships) are offered by the Protestant Board 
annually for competition among the children attending the Elementary Schools. The competitor must 
have passed through the full Elementary course, and only scholars from the Protestant schools can be 
admitted — the Boman Catholic Commissioners providing for their own scholars. 

Leaving Examinaium. — Practically the McGill University sets the papers for the Leaving Examina- 
tion after the High School course has been completed. Upon the results of this examination, the title of 
Associate in Arts (A.A.) is granted. 



CHICAGO. 

E. G. CooLBY, Esq., Superintendent of Schools. 

MediU High School 

Mr. E. C. BossiTKB, Headmaster. 

Organisation. — The school is not a High School pure and simple, but includes Infant and Primar}' 
Departments. 

Tea/ihers. — There are none but female teachers in the Kindergarten and Elementary Departments* 
and not many males in any. All teachers in the High School proper are graduates. 

Special supervisors in Method are employed in Drawing. 

High Schools. — Children are admitted to the High School when the Principal certifies that they 
have passed successfully through the eight (8) grades of the Elementary School. 

Admission. — There is no minimum age for admission, the only qualification being this certificate. 
The average age of admission would be slightly over 14 years. 

All schools are free to city children. They cannot choose their schools, but must attend certain 
schools ; the districts are well defined. 

Children outside the city may be admitted on certain conditions and payments. This applies to 
Elementary as well as to High Schools. The payment for the former is 50 cents, per week, and for the 
High Schools $1'25 per week. Such children are admitted at first on trial. 

All schools are mixed, boys and girls working in the same rooms. 

High School OHrrictdum. — This is a four years' course. Pour groups of subjects are studied, 
selected by the pupil guided by the Principal. 

Besides these four groups of subjects. Physiology must be taken if Science is not one of the 
selected subjects. 

Drawing, Music, and Physical Culture are bracketed together as one subject. 

English Langiiage and Literature must be taken for not less than two years, and one foreign 
language for two years. If the study of the foreign language is dropped at the end of two years, the 
study of English must be continued during the remaining years. 

Pupils who desire to enter a Normal School must take a special course of study as laid down in the 
Course of Study for High Schools. 

Drawing in High Schools (Model). — Drawing in High Schools is taught by a scecial teacher. The 
subject taken was Model Drawing, and the room, used only for Drawing, was arranged as under : — 



I 



Table with models. 
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In the newer buildings the drawing rooms are arranged differently (see next sketch), the children 
resting their drawing boards on the high backs of the seats in front of them. 



Arrangement of Drawing Booms, 
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Models are drawn with pencil on paper in freehand ; afterwards the drawings are shaded from the 
model itself as seen by the pupil. 

Models used. — The models used at my visit were : Cone and hexagonal prism ; hexagonal prism 
with equilateral prism resting on it, with one end on the table ; flower pot, etc. 

Plaster casts are sometimes placed in front of the class, and are then drawn in freehand by the 
pupils, and afterwards shaded. 

Oeometrical. — In geometrical work some were drawing from copies, somewhat intricate in design, 
to obtain mechanical accuracy. When accuracy had been obtained, they were allowed to copy drawings 
of machinery. 



NEW YORK. 

William H. Maxwbll, Esq., City Superintendent of Schools. 

Entrance to Hioh Schools. — The only entrance to the High School is by certificate signed by the 
District Superintendent and the Principal of the Primary School. 

Children may be admitted to the High School from private schools, provided they pass an exam- 
ination set by the Department equal to the attainments of the eighth grade in the Primary Schools. 



WADLEIGH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIELS, 114th STREET. 
Principal — Dr. John G. Wbioht. 
2,500 in attendance. 
Nine (9) males and 104 females compose the staff — about 22 scholars to each teacher. 

Each teacher is confined to certain subjects. The pupils change rooms after each lesson. Each 
lesson is 45 minutes in length. The change of rooms is made in three minutes, in [lerfect order. Bells 
ring bv electricity from the central office, and are in every corridor. The majority of the classes consist 
of 30 to 40 pupils. 

There are four (4) teachers of Gymnastics, all females. Teachers and scholars wear rational dress. 

All classes are free, and all books are provided. Pupils are allowed to take books home. When 
leaving school, these books have to be returned. 

A truant officer visits the home of those not returning the books when leaving. Her salary is 
more than saved by these visits. 

Syllabus ovecrowded. — The Principal informed me that there is more in the syllabus than they 
can thoroughly masticate in the time. 
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11.— TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

At present there is no Training College, but all teachers have to pass through a High School, and 
then are specially prepared for the work of teaching by a staff of teachers distinct from the High School 
staff. One of the city schools is treated as a Practising School. 

In British Columbia there are no monitors or pupil teachers. The High School takes the place of 
preparation classes, and all teachers must pass through the High School and take the special training 
mentioned above. All teachers are certificated. 

At present students in training are taught in one part of the High School building. A training 
college is in contemplation. 

WINNIPEG. 
Pupils remain three (3) years in the Winnipeg High School if they go for the ordinary learing 
examination ; for two years more if they wish to qualify as teachers. 

All teachers receive their ordinary education in the High School. They then go to the Normal 
School or Classes, provided they are 18 years old. There are two (2) courses in the Normal College, one a 
short course of 13 weeks which all must take, and which gives a third-class teacher's certificate. 

This is followed by at least a year's teaching in the Primary Schools. 

They then go back to the College and take a six (6) months' course, upon which a second-class 
certificate is granted. 

A first-class certificate may be obtained by a teacher by examinations on certain prescribed books : — 
One examination after twelve (12) months' reading on half of each of the books; the second examination 
on the other half, after a further study of 12 months. 

NEW YORK. 

Males wishing to be teachers must go to one of the Universities and take a degree, including a 
Pedagogic Course. 

Females^ may go from the High School to the Training School for Teachers for a two years' course. 
In the last six (6) months of this course the students teach in the schools, receiving a small salary. 

TEAININO SCHOOL FOB FEMALE TEACHERS, 1\9tu STREET. 
Dr. G. U. JoNBB, Principal. 

The main room is partitioned off into six (6) or seven (7) rooms by sliding doors, with glass in the 
upper panels and blackboards in lower. 

Each class consists of about 35 students- The main room is not used as a class-room, bat 
bv students that are not required elsewhere, as a Study Koom. The room is fitted with Mono desks. 

The building is four (4) stories in height. The two lower are devoted to the Model School ; the 
two (2) upper, to the Training School. 

The Model School is not a Practising School, only a school of observation. The teachers in the 
Model School all receive a special salary, and have to be specially licensed as teachers of Model Schools, 
after three (3) years' service elsewhere. 

There are three hundred (300) students in the Training School ; of these, 250 are in classes and 
50 in the Model School. 

There are fifteen (15) teachers — five (5) males and ten (10) females. 

The buildings are eminently suitable, and are replete with the latest fittings and appliances for 
the teaching of Biology, Chemistry, and Physical Science. 

The conditions under which students are admitted are as follows ..—They 

(i.) must have completed a four years' course in a High School. 

(2.) must be at least 17 years old. 

(3.) must have been examined by the City Superintendent. 

(4.) must sign a bond to engage in the work of teaching. 

As before said, students use the Model School for observation only. They practise in the 
Elementary Schools of the city. For each day of actual teaching in these schools students receive 
payment of one and a half dollars. 

The two years' course is divided into four (4) terms of six (6) months each. 

After three (8) such terms have been successfully taken, an examination is held by the Principal, and 
the successful students are then appointed to practise in certain city schools for six (6) months. They 
receive one and a half dollars a day in payment, but are employed at the discretion of the Principal of the 
school to which they are appointed. The Principal reports on them, and an officer of the Training 
School also inquires into their work. They take no more lectures at the Training School, but report to 
the Principal of that school every week, bringing with them a card showing their progress. If these 
reports are satisfactory, they are licensed as temporary teachers for one year. If still satisfactory, they 
are further licensed for two (2) more yeara, making three (3) years* probation in all. If the reports are 
not satisfactory, they may he dropped, or their probaticm as licensed teachers may be lengthened for one 
or more years. 

When finally satisfactory, at the end of thret* (8) years, their license is confirmed. This is the 
final step. 
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ZURICH (SWITZERLAND). 

To attend a Training College, pupils must be 15 years old, and must have passed through the full 
course of the Sekundarschule or Higher Grade School, or its equivalent. The training course is four (4) 
years in length. There is an examination at the close in the theory and practice of teaching, and 
certificates are granted by the Education Bdkrd on the results. 

Attendance at the Training College is not essential to gaining this certificate. The examination is 
open to all candidates. 

There is a Practising School attached to the Training College, attended by 61 pupils. 

Certificated teachers do not receive definite appointments for two years after. They are classed 
during that time as provisional or temporary teachers. 

Teachers of Higher Grade Schools (Sekundarschulen) — 
(i.) Must have taught for one year in a Primary School. 
(2.) Must have studied two years at a University. 
(3.) Must have passed the examination prescribed for such teachers. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

1. That no one should be employed as a monitor until he or she has reached the age of sixteen, 
and has passed successfully through a Secondary School, or equivalent examinations. 

2. That any pupil of a Secondary School should be able, at the age of fourteen (14), to signify 
his intention of talcing up the profession of teaching; and that for those who so elect, the curriculum of 
the Secondary School should be slightly modified. 

3. That those candidates who are appointed monitors should then teach for at least one year in an 
elementary school. 

4. That during this year of teaching, unsuitable candidates should be dropped. 

5. That those remaining should then proceed to the Training College for a further course of two 
years, where the general education commenced in the Secx)ndary School would be continued, but special 
attention would also be given to the theory and practice of teaching. 

6. That the last six months of this College Course may well be entirely devoted to practising in 
the Primary Schools of the State, under similar rules to those obtaining in New York. 



III.— PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

CANADA. 

Winnipeg. 

A notable feature in the primary work of this State is that two female specialists in primary work 
are employed. They visit all city schools. One is responsible for grades 1 and 2, and the other for grades 
3 and 4. 

Other specialists are employed for Drawing and one for Singing. 

The ordinary teachers give instruction in these subjects, but the specialist visits each school in turn, 
and points out right methods. 

The special teachers also summon those teachers who are defective in method, and give instruction 
to th^ on the defective subjects. Teachers, when summoned to attend these classes, are bound to obey. 

Montreal. 

Syttem of Education, — The system of education in Montreal is largely modified by the religious 
question. The Boman Catholics number three to Protestants one, and there is no national system of 
^ucation in Montreal City or in Quebec Province. The Eastern District is under a Board of Commis- 
sioners, though the Government Inspector does visit the schools and report. 

The Roman Catholics and Protestants have their own schools. The regulations and curriculum 
are fixed by six (6) Commissioners for the Roman Catholic Schools and another six (6) for the 
Protestant. In each case three (3) Commissioners are appointed by the Government and three (3) by the 
City Council. These Commissioners manage their own schools, fixing the regulations and the curriculum. 

There are six (6) classes in the Elementary Schools, each class being 8uppoF:ed to take one year's 
study. Each year's course is divided into two parts, one for each six (6) months. 

These Elementary Schools are free, and are supported by a rate in the city of four (4) milles in a 
dollar. The individual citizen may decide as to whether his rates go to the Roman Catholics, the 
Protestants, or to a Neutral Panel. If to the latter, the amount is divided, according to the population, 
between the two classes of schools. In Montreal three-fourths go to the Roman Catholic, and one-fourth 
to the Protestant Schools. 

UNITED STATES. 

Chicago. 

Drawing. — In the Elementary Schools tlie higher grades draw with coloured chalk, charcoal, and 
pencil, flowers, landscapes, etc., the former from Nature, the latter from designs. The houses in these 
landscapes are built up of kindergarten bricks, and the teacher and children supply the trees and 
surroundings. 
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New York. 

System of Education. — There are eight (8) grades in the Primary Schools. These must be passed 
before admission into the High School. The average age of admission into the High School is \4\ years. 
In the High Schools a four (4) years* course is the rule. The student then graduates from the High 
School and receives a certificate to that effect. * 

The number in Kindergarten Schools is 13,645 ; in Elementary Schools, 510,560; in High Schools, 
19,330. Thus in every hundred 2*4 are in Kindergarten Schools, 94 in Elementary, and 3*6 in High 
Schools \ a low percentage for the kst. The total number of children attending schools of all grades is 
543,535. 

Education at Primary and High Schools is entirely free, and no charges are made for books. In 
the words of one of the officials of the department, " there is not a cent of cost to the parents in either 
Primary or High Schools." 

As a general rule, there is no special preparation for pupils entering the High School. All 
applicants take the course prescribed in the reg^ulations for Primary Schools. The pupils go straight 
from the Primary Schools to the High Schools on the completion of the eight (8) grades. 

Orauping of Higher Glasses into one School, — A new experiment is now being tried. A 8choi>l has 
been placed equidistant from several others, and into this all the children who have passed through the 
first six (6) grades in the Primary Schools are being gathered, and thus space will be left for the lower 
grades. The expectation is that the instruction given in this Central School will be more efficient and the 
cost less. Before, the same work was done in three or more schools with small classes ; now there will be 
two large classes. The expectation is that the cost will be two-thirds of the present. 

A further advantage will be that the teachers will be able to take subjectd rather than classes, the 
children moving from class to class as required. 

In this experiment there will be no alteration of the curriculum ; only of organisation. 

MODEL SCHOOL, 119th STEEKT (NEW YORK). 

Drawing. — Freearm Drawing, as we understand it, is not taken, and no wall blackboard space is 
provided for the. scholars. The teacher thought that its inclusion would be an advantage. The pupils 
draw on paper on the desk with pencils held loosely by the upper end. A freedom of movement is thus 
cultivatea from the wrist. Pencil, crayon, and charcoal are used. 

Drawings are made of actual objects, and are sometimes shaded. Practice is also given in 
" imagination " drawing. 

The mistress explained that they have a similar difficulty as we have in the work of the upper 
grades. Fair proficiency is obtained about the fifth grade, and in the upper grade little further progress 
IS made. 

In the drawing, as described, no rubbing out is allowed. 

ENGLAND. 

London. 

lanofobd boad infants* school, l.c.c., fulham. 

Head Teacher — Miss Collins. 

This is the school which was selected by Mr. Jackson, after consultation with the District 
Inspectors, as a good specimen of a First Class Infants' School. 

H.M. Inspector, Mr. Campagnac, was in attendance at the school. 

I found the school a splendid one in every respect. Not only was the building a suitable one. and 
the apparatus provided ample, but the teachers were well qualified for infant instruction, and the head 
mistress was an enthusiastic and efficient teacher. Miss Collins was at great trouble to show me every- 
thing she thought would interest me, and kindly forwarded to me specimens of the children's work, 
illustrating the correlation of Nature study with the ordinary subjects of school instruction. 

Number present, 540 children. There were three (3) large classes of Standard I. children. The 
rooms throughout were paved with wood blocks. These were admirable in keeping down noise and 
preventing dust. 

Nature Study.—ThQ little ones are brought into contact with Nature in every possible form. They 
study actual leaves and flowers, and it was interesting to see how the study was intimately connected 
with writing, reading, composition, drawing, and painting. All these were correlated and combined. 

I cannot speak too highly of the work. Much of the writing and composition would have done 
credit to older children, and the specimens obtained will give a good idea of the results of the system, as 
they were not isolated specimens, many being equally creditable. 

The method adopted is as follows : — A conversation lesson is given on an object, duriug which the 
children are led to talk freely with their teacher as to what they themselves observe, or the teacher tells 
the children a simple story. 

The little ones then write a sentence or two as an exercise in composition. 

They next illustrate their own sentence by a drawing suggested entirely by themselves. 

As may be seen by the specimens, the composition is excellent for such young children, being only 
equalled by the writing, some of which surprised me. • 

Many of the drawings were very quaint, and showed that the children had exercised their imagination. 
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Leaf Printing. — This has been introduced with good effect. Any ordinary leaf is taken. Carbon 
paper is then pressed gently but firmly on the leaf, and the impression is then taken from the leaf on to a 
sheet of blank paper. The children are then led to observe the beautiful marking of the leaf, its shape, 
and any peculiarity which may differentiate it from other leaves. 

Freearm is taken, but I found that it was dropped when the children were transferred to the upper 
school. 

The decorations executed by the teachers were verr beautiful, and made the room look bright and 
cheerful. All decorations were designed to assist in the work of teaching. The windows of the main 
room were decorated with paintings, in water colour, of flowers growing in each month of the year. 

The singing was not only a recreation, but was made to bear on the work of the school. The 
songs I heard were illustrative of geography, play, helping mother, imagination, wind, weather, etc. 

The same remark may be made about recitations. They were not only interesting and instructive, 
but assisted in the ordinary work. 

I could not but be struck with the way in which the children were led to learn uncon- 
sciously. They appeared to be at play, but they were undoubtedly learning all the time, as was evident 
when the ordinary work, such as the three Rs, was inspected. 

Sand trays are largely used in the lowest classes, and are followed by the writing of letters on 
brown or white paper. 

I tested several of the children in Standard I. in reading unseen passages. The reading was really 
excellent in every way. 

I noticed that the head teacher had a large selection of infants' reading books. She keeps all 
the specimens sent to her by the publishers, and constantly uses them in Standard I. 

Discipline and tone were excellent. I have seldom seen such young children so perfectly at their 
ease, and yet so industrious and amenable to discipline. 

Babies' Class — Age 3 and 4 Years. 

Drawing Scheme. — No formal drawing lessons are given, but children draw in connection with 
nearly all their lessons, e.g. : — 

(i.) Language Lessons are begun by allowing children to draw anything they like, and then 
encouraging them to talk about it. 

(2.) Number and Reading Lessons, 
(3.) Memory Drawing. 

(4.) Drawings of plants groton in school and objects connected with lessons. 
NoTB.— First sand is used, then millboards, and blackboards. 

Middle Division (5 and 6 years). 

In addition to above, formal drawing lessons based on "Alternative Course;*' but drawings 
Illustrating growth of bulbs kept in school, tadpoles, etc., sketches from Nature of leaves opening m 
water — illustrations for recitation, etc. — are regularly taken. 

Original drawings are made by children to illustrate stories told to them. 

Memory Drawings. — (a.) Children are told to look at something beforehand and then draw from 
memory. (6.) Children draw entirely from memory and correct drawings by comparing them afterwards 
with the actual object. 

XJppEE Division, Standard I. (6 and 7 years). 
In addition to above ~ 
Brush Drawing. 

Ruler Drawing from designs made by children (a) with sticks, (h) with tablets (two colours). 
Children draw these to correct measurements first on squared then on plain paper. 

List of Occupaiions. 

1. Embroidery Pricking. 

2. Paper Folding. 

3. Paper Cutting — i. From wall papers and pictures. 

2. Ordinary Kindergarten. 

3. Advanced Kindergarten. 

4. Mat Weaving. 

5. Hug Making. 

6. Woolwork on Canvas. 
String work, Macrame. 
Clay Modelling. 
Repousse. 

Strip Woodwork. 
Carpentry. 
Boot Cleaning. 
Housewifery. 

^'^^^P 'b. and G. 
Laundry J 

Needlework — Knitting. 
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Uerrmg-bone | j^gj^^ij^g ^ fancy needlework. 

Cane Weaving. 
Chair Caning. 

Paper Colouring — Crayon or Chalk. 
Brushwork. 
Paper Tearing. 
Gardening. 
Swimihing. 
^ Paper Flower Making. 
Bead Threading for Jap Curtains. 

MoufUed Specimens iUustrcUive of Correlation,* — These are very suggestive, and show very clearly 
the method adopted and the results of the method. 

1 . Nature poem illustrated by crayon. 
I a. Drawing, Writing. 

2. Nature Study — Crayon, Chalk, Composition, Writing. 

3. Number pictures in chalk and crayon. 

4. Memory Drawing, chalk and crayon. 

5. Nature Study and History — illustrated in chalk and crayon, also Composition. 

7. Object Lesson — illustrated by Writing, Composition, Printing, Leaf Printing, Cutting out, etc. 

8. Printing and Drawing in connection with Beading and Becitation. 

9. Leaf Printing. 

10. Pattern made with tablets — original. 

11. Japanese Fairy Tale, illustrated by Composition and original Drawings. 

12. Drawing of Nature Study kept by child. 

* Teachers may see the$» and other epecimem later. 



MILLBANK PBIMABY SCHOOL. 
Head Teacher — Mr. Thomson. 
This school was selected by Mr. Jackson, the special feature being Drawing. 
H. M. Inspector accompanied me round the school. 

Drawing. 

It appears that the London County Council has two systems of drawing, one of which may be 
selected ; one by Mr. A. Wilkinson, A.B.C.A., and the other by Mr. Laogman. 

Mr. Wilkin8on*8 Scheme. — This is the scheme taught in the Mitlbank School. Its main principles 
are: — (i) the number of copies and objects for study in each standard are just sufficient for one year's 
course; (2) variety is ensured in plant, animal, and architectural forms; (3) subjects are closely connected 
and smoothly graded. 

The scheme embraces exercises in freearm drawing, memory drawing, manual training — (a) model- 
ling and (b) brushwork— geometrical drawing, model drawing, tinting, drawing for woodwork, shading 
of casts and models. The geometrical drawing includes solid geometry, commencing as early as Standard 
III. For girls, drawing to scale of patterns of simple garments. ' 

1 went through this school and, by the kindness of the Inspector and the Head Master, saw each 
class at work in one or other of the subjects. 

A special teacher is employed for the higher classes. He teaches drawing for three (3) half-days 
per week in this school, and visits other schools for the rest of the week. 

Drawing Syllabus bt Mb. Lanqman, L.L.C. 

This alternative scheme was not in operation in the schools I visited. 

Two Divisions.^The scheme is a good one, carefully considered and graded. The subjects included 
are grouped under two heads, ?iz. : Mechanical Drawing and Colouring, and Freearm Drawing, with an 
optional division under the terms Modelling and Brushwork. 

I. The first head includes Geometrical Drawing with special reference to Scale Drawing. 

II. The second head embraces Freearm, Memory— Designing and Model Dmwing ; the last 
named in the three higher classes. 

Freearm. — The Freearm Drawing, so far as I could learn, is not Freearm as we understand it, as 
drawing from the shoulder is not insisted on. The note in Class VII. naming the materials to be used 
bears out this statement. Freearm as practised in London appears to be half Freearm and half Freehand, 
as shown by the specimens. Certainly in Model Drawing, Freehand is used almost to the exclusion of 
Freearm. 

Ex VII. Class. — The curriculum laid down for the special class carries the subject much farther 
and provides ample occupation for those pupils who wish to remain at school after passing through the 
seventh standard. 

Girls.— An important addition is that the girls should be taught drawing as applied to patterns in 
Needlework. 

Model Drawing. — The models drawn in the upper classes have to be shaded with pencil by parallel 
lines, and this shading is extended in the special class, to Drawing from casts. 
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LONDON. 
Stanley HiaHiB Elbmbntabt School. 
I visited this school with Mr. Jackson. 

This and the following school (Cable Street, East End, London), are really Secondary Schools, but 
as they are at present in procu'ss of development from the Elementary to Secondary I have placed them 
with the Primary Schools. 

The special object of the visit was to see the drawing. 

Pupils, — ^The pupils are in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and Ex 7th Standards, or, as they are now called, 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th years. 

Drawing Course. — 1st year. — Model and Freehand. 

2nd Year. —The same, and a little Freehand from the cast and from nature. 

3rd Year. — Model — Common objects in outline, and toned with black and white 
chalk. 

Also Freehand from casts and photos of casts. 
(All models in outline with pencil). 
4th Year. — The same, but moie advanced, with colors in chalk and water colours. 
A strong point is made of Nature Drawing from leaves, etc. 

Application. — The first year pupils were drawing models in two classes. They were arranged in 
a circle, with the model in the centre, each pupil drawing the model as he actually saw it. 
One group was drawing a pedest^il with a blackboard on the top of the pedestal. 
The second group was drawing a cube and flower pot. 

Science Subjects, — Special teachers are appointed for Drawing, Physics, Chemistry, Metal and 
Woodwork. Classes are sent to these teachers in rot^ion. 



CABLE STEBET. EAST END, LONDON. 
Head Teacher — Mr. Winkwobth. 

I visited this school in company with Mr. Jackson. The school is situated in the East End of 
London, but the special feature of the school is the thorough manner in which Nature study has been 
introduced. 

The school is mixed — boys and girls. There are 300 in attendance. The children of the upper 
classes are drafted into this school from surrounding schools. 

Nature Study. — The teacher is an enthusiast on this subject, and spends his Saturdays in obtaining 
samples of wild and other flowers for the use of the children. The boys accompany him in these 
ex|)editions. A long table, almost the whole width of the school-room, was covered with flowers in glasses, 
all of which are used daily by one or other of the classes. Plants in all stages of growth were arranged 
around the room. 

In one room I entered, the boys were drawing plans and sections of plants. They first examine 
them under the microscope, and then draw them in pencil, afterwards inking the drawings over. The 
drawings were good, showing painstaking work. 

The chemistry room is a poor one. General principles are first taught, then specimens illus- 
trating these principles are handed to the pupils, and they examine them and write out the formulas 
indicating what they have done. The usual method — experiment first by the teat^her and afterwards by 
the pupils— is never followed. 

Remarks. — Much home work is done at this school. It is very neat, but must take up a large 
portion of the children's evenings. 

While the work done at this school was really wonderful for its neatness and detail, and while it 
illustrates what can be done under the adverse environment of the East End of London, I do not think that 
it is productive of the highest good to the pupils. It certainly interests them, and cultivates their powers 
of observation and love of Nature, yet it did not appear to me that the education was sufficiently wide to 
prepare them for actual life. The method might make amateur biologists, but I question its power to 
create good citizens. 

Housewifery. — Attached to this school was a school of Housewifery. A large house of several 
stories— the typical London house — has been rented and suitably furnished. 

Here the girls are taken, a few at a time, and given practical instruction in all the details of House 
Management, including Cookery, Laundry Work, Domestic Economy, and Housewifery. 

The idea is a capital one, and is a splendid adjunct to a mixed school. 

SCHOOLS FOR DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 

I also visited two special schools, one for defective, and one for blind children. 

The method is as follows : — The head teacher reports if any children are, in his opinion, mentally 
defective. They are then examined by a medical man, and if he reports to the same effect, the children 
are drafted into the special school, where they receive suitable instruction by teachers specially qualified 
to deal with them. There were about 60 defective children in the school I visited, under three teachers, 
and certainly the mental condition of these children would have prevented their deriving much benefit 
rom instruction under ordinarv conditions. 
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The teacher informed me that their object was not only to instruct their pupils but to cure, and 
when it was found that a pupil had progressed, he was sent back to the ordinary sch«>ol. Such transfers 
were not unusual. 

This school was on the same block as the Millbank School, but the buildings were entirely 
separate. I found also that in St. Gallen (Switzerland) a similar treatment of mentally defectiye 
children preyailed. In one yisited there were three classes and three teachers. The medical officer 
appointed examines the children reported by the head teachers to be defectiye, and on his decision the 
children are transferred to these classes or retained in the ordinary school. 

BUND SCHOOL. 

Here there were eight (8) children under instruction. The teacher was also blind, though I 
should not haye known it unless I had been told. It was pleasing to see how animated and interested 
in their work these children were, and certainly the London School Board has done its duty in proyiding 
such schools. 

This school was on the same block as the Cable Street School. 

BEADING. 

I find that in England there is a strong tendency to limit reading aloud in Standards Y., VI., and 
YII., and also in a lesser degree in the third and fourth. The contention is that reading does not 
necessarily mean reading audibly, and may be defined as the art of deciphering and retaining the meaning 
of a printed page. 

To secure this, to proyide a greater amount of reading matter, and for economical reasons, instead 
of using, say, two or three books in a class — one book of each kind for each pupil — a fewer number of a 
more extended series are obtained, e.g. : — 

Fob Clubs of 50 Childbbn. 

Old method — 3 books for each pupil 150 books. 

New method — 10 books, 15 of each kind 150 „ 

At the reading lesson the class would be divided into, say, four groups, each group using a 
dififerent book. This would provide a wider range of reading matter, and each group would read silently. 
The teacher could take each group in turn, assisting the pupils to grasp fully what they had only partially 
understood. 

After the lesson is oyer, the pupils are asked to write an account of what they haye read silently. 
This method fasten the subject matter of the lesson, enables the teacher to discoyer how much has been 
understood, and correlates the lesson with composition. 

This practice I thought might be a useful suggestion to us. Without additional expense, wc 
should widen nuwterially the field of literature open to the children. Another great advantage would be 
that we might be able to introduce some of the standard works of English literature — ^a eourse which is 
yery difficmt while the reading matter is confined to two or three books. 

SWITZEBLAND. 
St. Gallbn. 
Kindergarten, — Ninety (90) infants in three classes with three teachers. 
Hours— 9 to 11 and 2 to 4. 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons are holidays. 

When I arrived, two classes were out for a walk with their teachers. The other class was in the 
playground, the girls playing with dolls, perambulators, etc., and the boys digging in a heap of sand 
with spades. The boys were proyided with wheelbarrows. The teacher was in charge, and was 
conyersing with some of the little ones. 

At my request, the children (24 in number) were taken into the school-room and put through 
several exercises. First came a succession of games, the little ones in couples walking, singing, and 
passing in order under outstretched hands. A ring was then formed, and the teacher held a conyersation 
with the children on the subject of birds. The motion of birds was illustrated by actions, in the first 
place by all, and then by one, while the others sang an appropriate song. 

The building was a substantial one, but old and somewhat gloomy and depressing, the oeiling 
being very low. Wooden blocks formed the flooring. 

KNABEN UNTEB8CHULE (LOWBB PBIMABY). 
Hours. 

Section I. — Morning : 10 to 12 ; afternoon ; 2 to 4 
II.— „ 8 to 10 „ 2 to 4 

III.— „ 8 to 11 „ 2 to 4 

Class I. has three half-holidays, Class II. has two half-holidays, and Class III., three. 

Claases and Staff. 

Six Classes in Section I. 228 boys. 
II. 270 „ 
.. .. ,. III. 270 „ - 



Total 768 
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There are 18 classes taught bj 12 teachers. The classes are grouped for some subjects. The 
varied hours of instruction and the holidays (these are not on the same aftemooos) make the work 
possible for 12 teachers. 

htdruclitm, etc. — The order was easy, but the children were attentive, and all appeared happy and 
interested. The teachers abo were bright and cheerful, there being an absence of the worried look so 
often seen on the faces of teachers. 

A lesson was given to Class I. on word-building by the phonic method, correlated with writing on 
slates. The children formed the letters on slates at the same time as the teacher did the same on the 
blackboard. The teacher was exceedingly careful that the enunciation of the children was correct. 

The blackboards were hinged in the centre, making it possible to hide or preserve the written work 
on either side by folding one-half over the other. 

MADCHENOBBESCHULE (GIRLS' UPPER PRIMARY). 

Classes IV., V., VL. VII., and VIHth. The children in the VII. and Vlllth Classes were over 
12 years of age, and were not to be transferred to the Secundarschule, either from choice or because they 
were not sufficiently advanced. 

The classes numbered 21, viz. : 6, IV. ; 6, V. ; 6, VI. ; 2, VII. ; and 1, VIII. 

There were 903 scholars in the school. 

Hours, — The girls work in school from 8 to 11 in the morning and from 2 to 4 in the afternoon, 
two hours per day less than the boys. They have not only Saturday afternoon holiday, but Wednesday 
afternoon as well. 

Teachers, — Twenty-one in number, and eleven (11) for Needlework alone. Excluding Needlework, 
the average number of girls in each class was 48. Tiie eleven teachers of Needlework devote their whole 
time to that subject. 

KNABENOBERSCHULE (BOYS' UPPER PRIMARY). 

BuUding. —ThiB was the finest building of all. Its special feature over and beyond any other 
building was the palatial entrance hall, with its massive and artistic columns. The corridors were five 
(5) yards wide. 

Classes and Teaehers.— Six (6) each in IV., V., and VI., two (2) in VII. and one (1) in VIII.— 
21 classes in all. These were taught by 21 teachers. 

JJoMr*. - -Morning 8 to 12, afternoon 2 to 5 all the week except on Saturday afternoon. 

WINTERTHUR. 

I saw the boys and girls of the 5th and 6th classes at work, also the Obor class, that is those who are 
not going to the Gymnasium or the Secondary School. The former were having a singing lesson, using music 
books written in the staff notation. The music they read with comparative ease. Their voices gave 
evidence of good training. The latter wei'e taking a reading lesson and great attention was given to the 
meaning of the words and the subject matter of the lesson. The boys and girls of the Ober classes, 
similar to our seventh and ex-seventh, are taught in separate classes. The other classes are mixed. 

THE PESTALOZZI MUSEUM, Etc. 
Zurich. 
I visited the Pestalozzi Museum and the Stores of the Education Department with flerr Fritschi. 

Manufactures, etc. — In the Museum was a rare collection of specimens of manufactures, minerals, 
maps, books of all kinds, models, etc. ; indeed, eveiything which could be of assistance to teachers. 
There is a good library containing educational periodioUs from all over the world. 

Apparatus.— A collection of specimens of apparatus used in scientific instruction in Secondary 
Schools ha« just been completed. The list contains 142 items. The use of many of these is compulsory 
in Secondary Schools, but all are really necessary to illustrate the experiments required and explained in 
their text books on science. 

Children's Work. — The samples of work done by the children were also verv interesting. The 
most remarkable were the drawings and specimens of modelling, especially models of contours and 
models of leaves. The latter were not modelled separately, but on slabs, and the application of this work 
to vases, jars, etc., was not only interesting, but very useful. 

The initial teaching of contour modelling and plans showing the contours was splendidly 
illustrated. 

Maps. — The maps used in the Swiss schools are splendid specimens, especially the ma;pB of Switzer- 
land and tne local maps of the Zurich canton. 

These maps show very clearly the contour of the country in minute detail. There were also shown 
some capital contour models of the country, made by the teeichers, and others equally good by scholars, 
showing what can be done in this direction to illustrate graphically the contour of the country. 

Pestalozzi Boom. — One room was devoted to relics actually connected with Pestalozzi: His 
letters, pictures, his study chair, his death cast, etc., etc. One letter was written when he was 82 years 
old. 
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IV.— TWO SWISS SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 



schule. 



ST. GALLEN CANTON. 

AoBS. — Children may attend the Kindergarten when four (4) years of age. At six (6) all must 
attend the Primary Schools — the TJnterschulen, with Classes I., II., and III. ; the Oberschulen, with 
Classes IV. to VIII. 

At 12 years of age (after passing through Class VI.) boys may go to the Oymnaaium or Sekundar- 

The Gymnasium Course is a preparation for the University, and lasts seven (7) years. 

The Sekundarschule Course lasts three (3) years. 

If the boys do not elect to go to the Gymnasium or the Sekundarschule they remain in the Primary 
School, and pass through Classes VII. and VIII. Prom the Sekundarschule the boys, at the end of two 
(2) years, may go to the Technical School or to the High School (Commercial or General Course). The 
Technical and High Schools are Cantonal schools, the others are local schools. 

Most of the pupils go to the Sekundarschule. 



Illustratiyb Tabls (Boys'). 

4 years to 6 years — Kindergarten. 

6 vears to V2 vt^rs— Primarv i U^^terschulen, Classes I., II., III. 
6 years to l^ years— Primary | Qberchulen, Classes IV., V, VI. 




12 to 19 years— Gymnasium 
(7 years). 



Sekundarschulen , 

12 to 15 years 

(3 years). 



Oberschulen, 

12 to 14 years. 

Classes VII., VIII. 



At the end of two (2) years 
may go to 




Technical School 



or High School, 

Commercial or General side. 



12 Years Oirls, — Girls at 12 may go to the Gymnasium (12 went last year) or to the Sekundarschule, 
where the course is four (4) years instead of three (3), as in the case of boys. This is because there are 
no Technical or Industrieschulen for girls. 

15 Years, — Most of the girls leave the Sekundarschulen at the end of three (3), others stay one 
year longer. There is nothing further for girls, unless they choose to go to the Gymnasium at the age of 
12 years. 

No Mixed Schools. — One great difference from the Zurich system is that not only are the sexes 
separated after leaving the Primary Schools, but in the Primary Schools themselves. There are no mixed 
schools in St. Gallen. 

Illustrative Table (Gibls). 
4 years to 6— Kindergarten. 



., * irt -D^ ' (1- Unterschulei 

6 years to 12-Pnn.ary Jg oberschnlen 



1. Unterschulen Classes 1, 2, 3. 
„ 4, 5, 6. 



12 to 19: 

Gymnasium. 

7 years' course. 



12 to 16: 

Sekundarschulen. 

4 years* course. 



12 to 14: 

Oberschulen 

Classes VII., VIH. 



Fees.— In Gymnasium, Technical, and High Schools a mere nominal fee is charged, and books 
have to be bought. 
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Books, — Children from other countries may attend on payment of a fee of 60 francs per year. 

ConiinucUion Classes. — There are numerous Continuation Classes at which pupils may continue 
their studies in industries. The local industry is embroidery. 

Teaehirs. — All teachers employed in Sekundarschulen are males, except for Gymnastics. 



Summary. 

4 years to 6 years — Kindergarten. 

6 „ „ 12 years — Primary I.') ... Knaben Unterschulen. 

Madchen Unterschulen. 
III. 






rV. "^ ... Knaben Oberschulen. 
Y. V ... Madchen Oberschulen. 
VI. 



12 to 14 years VII. ) ... Oberschulen. 

vni.5 

12 to 19 — Gymnasium (boys and girls) ... 12 to 15 Sekundarschulen (boys). 

12 to 16 Sekundarschulen (girls). 
14 years Technical or High School. 



ZURICH CANTON. 
The system is a model of co-ordination. 

Schools, — The schools are : — 

(i.) Kindergarten (1,105 pupils). 

(2.) Primary Schools (Classes I. to VI.) (13,437 pupils). 

(3.) Enlarged Primary Schools (Classes VII. and VIII.) (1,039 pupils). 

(4.) Sekundarschule (2,400 pupils). 

(5.) The Girls* High School (440 pupils). 

•(6.) Industrie Schule U* ^^^°^«^l ^^^^'^ P"P^^^^^^ 
yx,j xuuuoma .. ^uuic ^ g. Commcrcial (148 pupils). 

•(7.) The Gymnasium (Kantonschule or Boys* High School) (405 pupils). 
(8.) Private Schools (1,013 pupils). 
(9.) Continuation Classes (1,345). 

* These require % small fee. The highest fee is 48 francs a jear. All the rest of the schools are free except No. 8. 

Besides these schools there are Continuation Classes of .all kinds, a training college for both sexes, 
art classes, manual, agricultural, riticultural, and market gardening classes. 

Course, — The course of a child is as follows : — 

Four years old,^At four years old to the Kindergarten School (1,105). Attendance here is 
optional. 

Six years old. — At six years old to the Primary Schools (13,437), either public or private. The 
latter are under Government supervision. Attendance from six to fourteen years is 
compulsory. 

There are six (6) classes in these schools, and, as a rule, one vear is devoted to each class. The 
scholars are promoted annually. The parent has the right to appeal if his child is not promoted, and 
then the child is re-examined. The Primary Schools are mixed. 

NoTB. — Soon after admission children are medically examined. There are special schools for mentally 
defective children (263). 
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12 years old. — At 12 years old the ways educationally divide. The parent may select the course 
of training to be subsequently followed, subject to the ability of the child, and to his own circumstances. 

The child may go to one of the following schools : — 

I. — The Kantonschule or Gymnasium (Boy's High School) (405). 
IT.— The Sekundarschnle (The Higher Grade School Mixed) (2,400). 
III.— The Enlarged Primary School (Classes 7 and 8) (1.089). 

He must remain at one or other of these schools until he is fourteen (14) years old, at which age 
compulsory attendance ceases. 

At No. 1 he learns Latin. 

At No. 2 he learns French. 

At No. 3 no Foreign language taken — Ordinary Primary Curriculum. 

Enlarged Primary School or Classes. — These are Attended by children who have failed to pass the 
entrance examination for the Higher Grade School. About 25 per cent, of the children remain in these 
classes (1,039). 

14 years old. — At 14 years old the child either leaves school or he may — 

(i.) Continue to attend the Gymnasium (405) ; or 
' (2.) Go to the Industrial School, either the Technical (205) or Commercial (148) Branches ; 
(3.) Attend the Sekundarschnle for one additional year (148) ; or 
(4.) Join Continuation Classes (1,345). 

Boys who intend to leave school at 14 years generally go to the Sekundarachule. Boys who intend 
to enter either branch of the Industrieschule also generally proceed by way of the Sekundarschnle. 

(1.) Ghjmnasium or High School (Boys'). — The Gymnasium leads on to the University. Boys are 
admitted by examination, and bursaries are granted to poor and deserving children. Greek is commenced 
after one year's tuition, and French in the third year. 

Fourteen to 18^ years. — The course at the Gymnasium lasts four and a-half (4|) years, when the 
pupil will be eighteen and a-half (18|) years old. He may then be examined for entrance to the 
University. 

(2.) Industrieschule. — The Industrieschule is fed from the Gymnasium jind Sekundarschnle. It 
has two branches— 

Fourteen to 18^ years. — (i.) Technical (205). This prepares for the Polytechnic, a commercial 
school. The course is four and a-half (4i) years long. French, which is new to the 
Gymnasium boys, is taught, and English also at the end of the first year's course. 

FouHeen to 18 years. — (2.) Commercial (148). This is a four (4) years' course. The certifi- 
cates granted at the close of the course are accepted by commercial houses. 

Pupils are admitted to these schools after passing an entrance examination. 

(3.) Sehundarschvle or Higher Grade School. — The entrance to the Sekundarschnle (2,400) is also 
by examination. The course commences at 12 years of age. At 14 years the pupil may pass from it to 
the Industrieschule or stay in it for one year more. He then either leaves school or passes to the 
Technikum at Winterthur. 

The full course in the Sekundarschnle in three years, and includes French. 

Oirls. — All girls at 12 years of age, if promoted, go to the Sekundarschnle (Higher Grade). At 
fifteen (15) years they may enter the Girl's High School (Ilohere Tochter Schule), which has four (4) 
branches, viz. : — 

(i.) General Education (119 pupils). 

(2.) Commercial (162 pupils). 

(3.) Training College (149 pupils). 

(4.) Housewives' Class (10 pupils). 

Private Schools. — There are thirteen (13) private schools in existence, attended by 1,013 pupils. 
These pupils are eligible for admission to all the higher schools, provided they can pass the necessary 
entrance examinations. 
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Scheme Summarised 

Boys & Girls 



4 -Shears. 



Kindergarten (1105) FreeSOptiondl. 



6'/2years. 



I2'l3years. Gymnasium 
Nor free 

(405) Bojfs. 



Primary f/3.437) free * Compulsory. 




Secundarschule 

free 
(2400)Boysg,6irls. 



Enlarged Primary 

free 
(m9)Boys8r6irl5. 



l3-/4years. do. 



I4-I5years. do 




Industrieschule 
/9«)?** ForOiHsseeTable below. 



do. 



I5-I6years do. 



I6'l7years do. 



do 



n-IBiyears. do. do. TechnikumarWinrerfhur. 

Nor Free- Boys. 

ToUnmrsitj? To Polutechnic\ To Commence from To Technikun 

rnmmhnical Commercial Bnnch. 
Branch. \ 

NOTE!' The Gymnasium, industrieschule and Technickum are not Free. 

— Girls 

l2-/3j/ear3. Secundarschule Free. 

I3-I4years. „ ^ 

/4'/Syears „ „ „ 

15 years.. .^ High School. (Hohere TochterSchule) (440) Free. 

, Four Branches. , 

Training tor General Commerdal Hcusewives' 

Teachers. Education. School. Class. 

4YearsCourse. dYears'Course. 3YearsCourse. 

f//SJ (f62) (/49) (10) 

note: The Numbers in drscicets give the number ot pupiis iFi^MmlhSr^^^ 
the Town oF Zurich a/one. 
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v.— BUILDINGS. 

CANADA, 

Vancouveb. 

The main architectural difference between the schools and colleges of America and those of 
England is that in the main the latter favour the "main hall" style of building, as against tbe 
'* corridor " style of the United States and Canada. 

The Vancouver College (British Columbia) is a fine example executed in the Gothic style, and is 
of two stories. Wide corridors run the whole length of the building, and the class-rooms open from 
these on either hand. 

The chemical laboratory and the room for the demonstration of physical science are capital 
rooms, well planned, and fairly stocked with apparatus. Special teachers are appointed for these. subjects. 

Each teacher takes special subjects, and the pupils go from class-room to class-room at stated 
times. An electric contrivance rings a gong in each class-room five minutes before the beginning of the 
next lesson, and in that five minutes the pupils change rooms. The class teacher can ring up the prin- 
cipal if necessary. 

Pupils are provided in the basement with separate playgrounds and lunch rooms. 
A separate building is fitted up as a gymnasium. 

THE MOUNT PLEASANT PBIMAKY SCHOOL (VANCOUVER). 
Two-storied brick building. 

Very large playground — five acres— despite the fact that the school is in the city. 
Mono desks in all rooms, including iufants'. 



WINNIPEG. 

The High School buildings are three stories in height, and are built of brick and stone. They are 
splendidly finished and furnished. The one in Winnipeg contains a library of 2,000 volumes for the use 
of pupils* It has an Assembly Hall on the third story to seat 450 persons. The hall is furnished with 
a stage. 

The accommodation of the Winnipeg High School is 450 pupils. 

SOMERSET PRIMAEY SCHOOL (WINNIPEG). 

A three-storied building consisting of stone and brick. Assembly room on third floor 70ft. x 40ft. 
with large platform. 

Head teacher's room and general room for other teachers. Both well furnished and carpeted. 

The building alone cost JS7,000, and accommodates 560 pupils. 

There are ten (10) class-rooms, all opening into main staircase in the centre of the building. The 
landings arejvery spacious. 

The clase-rooms are very ornamental : ceilings, iron in panels ; walls plastered and coloured, wood- 
work carved. 

Each class-room has its own cloak-room, and two sides of the room are supjilied with blackboards . 

Rough Plan of Class-roonx, 



Drinking 
water. 
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Elevation of Screen. 



Glass. 


Ornamental Glass. 
Brick. 


Glass. 


Open. 


Open. 



When a class-room is overfull, saj, 76 for a room of 50, the children are only allowed to attend 
once a day, 38 in the morning and 37 in the afternoon. 

MONTREAL. 

The High School buildings are splendidly designed and well built. They consist of two stories^ 
the High School meeting in the lower, and the Elementary in the upper storey. 

The Assembly Hall is provided with 1,200 seats, and is convenient to the class-rooms. This hall 
is used for illustrating class work during school hours, and its windows are provided with blinds, so that 
at a moment's notice the hall may be completely darkened for the use of the lecturer's lantern. 

The High Schools have a general reference library for teachers and class libraries for pupils. The 
latter include a few reference books for nXass work, and a carefully-selected list of books appropriate to 
the age and work of the respective classes. The pupils are expected to read durinsr the year the books 
prescribed, and by this means, as they pass up through the standards, will become acquainted with a 
number of standard works. 

A separate lecture room and laboratory have been provided for chemical and botanical work. For 
completeness and convenience or arrangement, it would be difficult to improve upon these rooms. They 
consist of a large lecture room in gallery form, with a well-arranged lecturer's desk, a laboratory in which 
pupils can engage in independent work, a lecturer's laboratory for preparation of experiments, besides 
store-rooms, fume closets, etc. The Physical Laboratory has also been completely equipped for the con- 
venience of teachers and pupils. It includes a lecture gallery commanding a view of the lecturer's desk, 
and a set of writing tables, with gas, pneumatic troughs, et-c., where pupils perform their own experi- 
ments. 

The utmost care has been taken in constructing and furnishing the building to provide for the 
physical health and comfort of the pupils. Each pupil is provided with a separate seat and desk suited 
to his size. Abundance of fresh air is provided by spacious rooms and improved ventilation. The 
corridors and play- rooms are large, airy, and well lighted, and provided for free exercise under super- 
vision. The interior court affords opportunity for playing in the open air without contact with the street. 

The Gymnasium, which is 90 feet long, and 60 feet wide, is furnished with a complete outfit of 
apparatus of the most improved kind, and there are shower baths for the use of scholars. 

UNITED STATES. 
Chicack) — Mbdill High School. 
A large building to accommodate 1,600. School, generally speaking, an oblong structure of four 
(4) stories, a wide corridor running through each story, from which the class-rooms open. 

In the basement there is a large Gymnasium, Laboratories, Woodwork rooms. Cookery rooms, and 
the Kindergarten School. The whole is well built and well found. Splendid rooms are provided for 
head teachers, and for male and female teachers. These are carpeted and well furnished. 

NEW YORK. 
Wadleigh Hiau School for Girls, 114th Street. 
There are 2,500 girls in attendance, and the buildings are most elaborate in finish and furnishing, 
and are beautifully kept. 

1. Assembly Hall, 1,300 chairs. 

2. There are several stories ; a large elevator which can convey a whole class at one ]oumey is 

used by the girls when changing classes. 

3. Several rooms for Biology, Chemistry, etc. 

4. Three Gymnasiums. 

5. Hats and cloaks are placed behind grids in the corridors. These grids are locked, and 

heated in winter. 

6. Each floor is complete in itself in lavatories, etc. 

7. Study rooms to accommodate one hundred (100) pupils in two of the stories, for the use of 

the girls when not in classes. These are always presided over by a teacher. 

8. Splendid rooms in basement for dining. All pupils provide their own food ; one-third bring 

a portion only and buy the rest, one-third buy all. There is a staff of female servants to 
look after the room and provide the food for sale. 

9. Separate rooms for teachers. 
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SWITZEELAND. 

Zurich. 

I visited the Polytechnic, which is maintained at the cost of the Commonwealth, and is the highest 
class of school, the Kantonschule or Gymnasium, the University, and one of the Primary Schools 
(Primarschule). 

All the buildings were well adapted for their purpose, and the one special feature that impressed 
me was the evident care that had been taken to make them perfect in the direction of lighting and 
ventilation. 

The Primarschule was a splendid structure, a real ornament to the city. The class-rooms were 
large and well appointed, and a large hall or music room, fitted up and ornamented regardless of expense^ 
was a distinguishing feature. 

Throughout I was impressed by the substantial nature of the buildings, and the presence of so 
much that might be called mere ornamentation. In all the schools these characteristics were present, and 
one could not but see that the Swiss have not hesitated to spend money freely to make their schools 
attractive and effective. 

The one idea prevailing throughout is similar to what distinguishes the American educational 
institutions, viz., a building of three or four stories, in each story a wide airy corridor running from one 
end to the other, and class-rooms opening out from this corridor. The floors everywhere are paved with 
wooden blocks, except in the basement, where cement replaces wood. 

WINTERTHUR (ZURICH CANTON). 

Primarachule, — The building is of stone, and consists of four stories with a basement. Both 
externally and internally it is a fine structure. The entrance hall is really palatial, and each story is 
traversed by corridors 12 feet wide, and the same in height. The four stories are paved with wooden 
blocks arranged in geometrical patterns, and the floor of the basement is cemented. In this basement 
are the (1) Woodwork room, in which there were seven benches. The boys take lessons twice a week, 
and are taught by a travelling teacher, who visits other schools in turn. Each school has a room, properly 
furnished, set apart for this subject. (2) Bookbinding room. (3) Bathroom. This is cemented through- 
out — walls and floors — and is fitted with sixteen (16) showers, and provided with sixteen (16) large 
shallow foolpans. Each boy in the school must take a bath, the little ones once a week, the elder once a 
fortnight. The water is warmed when necessary. (4) The Cookery room is not for teaching practical 
cookery, but for warming the milk, which is supplied free to the younger scholars in the winter months. 
Classes in Cookery are held in various centres for the elder girls for six (6) hours a week. The subject 
was only introduced a year ago, and this perhaps accounts for the omission of a suitable room in the 
original building. (6) Modelling room. The modelling done is principally connected with Nature study 
— leaves and fruits of various trees. (6) Engine room. 

The class-rooms are beautifully fitted up, and the lighting is excellent. The dados round them 
are of panelled pine, and the furniture is both beautiful and suitable. The walls are hung with charts of 
national history and raised contour maps. The ordinary maps are good, but those of Switzerland and 
the Canton of Zurich are models of the art of map drawing, showing elevation most minutely. 

On the top floor is a fine Music Room or Singing Hall, beautifully finished, panelled in pine up to 
eight (8) or nine (9) feet. Above this, the walls are painted and decorated with scenes of the country. 

A special room is provided for needlework. This room is specially furnished for the teaching of 
needlework, and no ordinary teacher teaches the subject. In this school there are three (3) teachers who 
do nothing else but teach needlework to the four hundred (400) girls in attendance. 

The most noticeable features were : — 

(i,) The almost lavish expenditure on school buildings, especially on Secondary School buildings, 
the question not being how little could be spent but what could be done to make the 
buildings attractive and effective. 

(2.) The completeness of the fittings and teaching apparatus. 

(3.) The attention given to the beautifying of rooms and surroundings. 

(4.) The effectiveness of the sanitary arrangements. 

(5.) The provision of main halls large enough to seat all the pupils in attendance, each 
provided with a large platform or stage, and, as a rule, beautifully decorated. 



By Authority : Fbed. Wm. Sivpsov. Government Printer, Perth. 
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Itepori of ike Honourable the Minister of Education. 



To HU Excellency Admiral Sir Frederick George Denham Bedford, O.C.B., Governor of the Stale of 

Western Australia and its Dependencies, etc. 



Sir, 

I beg to submit, for the information of Parlia- 
ment, my report on the work of the Education De- 
partment during the year 1906. 

Enrolment and Attendance,— The numbers have 
again increased, but less rapidly than in former 
years. The following table shows the average en- 
rolment, average attendance, and percentage of at- 
tendance to enrolment for the last five years:— 









Peroentagv 


Yew. 


Arenge 
emrolment. 


ATenge 


of 

to 
enrolment. 


1902 


22,606 


18,448 


81-61 


1908 


24,532 


20,288 


82-68 


1904 


26,272 


22,111 


8416 


1905 


27,966 


28,703 


84-75 


1906 


29,852 


24,978 


85*06 



The enrolment during the year has increased by 
1,386, and the attendance by 1,270. It will be noted 
that the percentage of attendance to enrolment has 
risen steadily throughout the five years. The at- 
tendance was again lowest in the last quarter of the 
year, the period when epidemic illnesses are most 
conspicuous. In view of the large number of 
schools built during the last two years in sparsely- 
populated districts where many of the children have 
to walk or ride several miles to school, the atten- 
dance is decidedly satisfactory It compares 
favourably with that in other parts of the world, 
where the population is far less scattered, the con- 
ditions of life more settled, and the climate less 
severe. Our legislation on the subject is excellent, 
but m^ legislation is insufficient. The gratifying 
results reflect great credit upon those who assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act— the Com- 
pulsory Officers, and upon those who can do so much 
by their influence with both parents and children 
to promote regularity— the Teachers. 

Schools.— The number of Government Schools 
open for the last flve years is shown in the follow- 
ing table :— 



Tewr. 


Sohoola open at some 
time daring the year. 


Schools open at end 
of year. 


1902 

1908 ... ^.. 

1904 

1905 

1906 


250 
270 
290 
835 
376 


245 
262 
284 
329 
367 



The increase in the last two years has been greater 
than in any four consecutive years before. Forty- 
two new schools were opened in 1906: six which 
had been temporarily closed were re-opened; and 
10 wei-e closed owing to the falling off of atten- 
dance. Of the 42 new schools flve were in the met- 
ropolitan and suburban districts, six were on the 
goldflelds, one at a timber mill, one at a port, and 
the remaining 29 were in agricultural and pastoral 
districts. Of the six schools re-opened one was at 
a timber mill, two at ports, and three in agricul- 
tural districts. Of the 10 schools closed one was on 
the goldflelds, one at a timber mill, and eight were 
in agricultural or pastoral districts. The net gain 
in the last two years has been 12 schools in the 
metropolitan and suburban districts, 10 on the gold- 
fields, five at ports, and 57 in the agricultural and 
pastoral districts, while the number of timber mill 
schools has decreased by one. The agricultural 
settlement has been so rapid that, in spite of these 
additions, the Department has a large number of 
further applications for schools in similar locali- 
ties. Of the 42 new schools ouly eight had average 
attendances of over 20 children, and of the six re- 
opened schools only one i»reraged over 20. Taking 
the whole number of schools, 41 per cent, have an 
average attendance of less than 20 ; the remaining 
59 per cent, contain 92 per cent, of Uie total number 
of children. 

The wide area over which a small population is 
scattered makes the provision of schools a very 
difficult and expensive task. That the State has 
fairly grappled with the difficulty may be gathered 
from figures compiled at the last three Censuses 
In 1881 it was found that SV^ per cent, of the 
children between 6 and 14 years of age were receiv- 
ing instruction; in 1891 the percentage had fallen 
to 79; in 1901 it had risen to 92V^. Taking the 
whole number of children receiving instruction the 
percentage in State Schools rose during these 20 
years from 43.9 to 68.5: the percentage in Private 
Schools fell from 32.7 to 22.3; and the percentage 
of those taught at home fell from 23.4 to 9.1. No 
later figures than those of March, 1901, are avail- 
able, but the number of State Schools has risen 
from about 220 to 370 during this period, and 
there is little doubt that the figures for the next 
Census will show a further improvement. 

Buildings,— The standard type of building has 
remained unaltered and is satisfactory as far as the 
interior is concerned. The Department would like 
to see the exterior made somewhat more attractive 
and ornamental, but the demands upon the funds 
available during the year were so great that it was 
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impossible to provide for anything but the plainest 
type of building that would serve its purpose. 

A special item of £1,000 for Miscellaneous School 
Quarters was provided on the 1906-7 Estimates, 
and provision was also made for detached quarters 
in 13 separate localities. Unfortunately the re- 
marks made in my last report are still true of very 
many of the schools. The number of new schools 
where no money has been available for proper quar- 
ters b much greater than the number for which 
good quarters have been provided during the year. 
The two small rooms attached to the schools are not 
a desirable residence for the single teachers ; for a 
married teacher they ought to be considered abso- 
lutely impossible. It is not right that a teacher 
should be asked to live under such conditions, and 
liberal provision ought to' be made for improving 
the present state of affairs. 

It must be remembered that the salaries of 
teachers in the small schools are very low, and that 
they cannot possibly provide homes for themselves. 
In such places there are no houses to let; the 
teacher may only remain for a short time and can- 
not be expected to build a house. Teachers are 
sent to more remote and more thinly populated dis- 
tricts than any other civil servants. The State re- 
cognises that quarters must be provided where suit- 
able lodgings are not obtainable, and its servants 
have a right to expect that they will be given the 
possibility of living under decent and sanitary con- 
ditions. 

Grounds,—! am glad to be able to record a dis- 
tinct improvement in the matter of school grounds. 
In the cooler parts of the State the School Garden 
has become the rule rather than the exception. The 
surroundings of numbers of country schools have 
been made very attractive: in many cases they are 
the most attractive spots in the neighbourhood. The 
children, and in many cases the parents too, have 
taken a very real interest -in the beautifying of the 
school grounds. The benefits derived from this 
movement are great. The parents and children are 
led to take a pride in the school and to look upon it 
not merely as the State School, but as ** Our 
School." The garden often forms a model to the 
neighbourhood of what can be done with a little 
trouble to beautify the surroundings of a country 
home, and the results are becoming apparent in 
many cases where children have acquired the taste 
for gardening at school, and keep it up in their 
own homes when their school days are over. In 
some cases, as a result of the example of the school 
garden, vegetables are now being grown in neigh- 
bourhoods where none were to be seen before. 

In addition to this the garden is of great value 
to the school in its Nature Study work, and in the 
opportunities it affords for lessons in elementary 
agriculture. In several schools experimental plots 
exist in which various kinds of wheat or fodder- 
grasses are grown under different conditions. Such 
plots arouse an intelligent interest in agricultural ex- 
periments among the children, and may have con- 
siderable influence on the practice of the neigh- 
bouring farmer. 

The obsenanee of Arbor Day is becoming 
general, and many playgrounds are being greatly 
improved by the ornamental trees which have been 
planted. 



Teachers,— The number of teachers employed at 
the end of the year was 973. Of this number 69 
were sewing-mistresses who are employed for three 
hours a week only in schools where there is no 
female teacher ; 173 were monitors or pupil 
teachers, a number which will be considerably dimin- 
ished during the. present year by an alteration in the 
system of training. The number of regular adult 
teachers was 731. 

Of the 731 adult teachers, 358 were head teachers 
and 373 were assistants. The percentage of classi- 
fied teachers has decreased from 73.5 to 72.9. The 
examination passed by the imclassified teachers is 
a very elementary one and very small schools are 
usually held by them. The fact that the percentage 
of classified teachers has remained almost the same, 
although so many small schools have been opened, 
shows that we have in the larger schools an in- 
creasing number of teachers who have passed some 
higher tests. The classified teachers are divided 
into the A, B, and C Classes. The numbers in the 
A Class have risen during the year from 37 to 40; 
those in the B Class from 173 to 191; and those in 
the C Class from 283 to 301. 

The percentage of male teachers has fallen from 
45 to 44. More than two-thirds of the head teachers 
are men, and the percentage of male assistants in 
mixed schools is only about 22. 

The Department has still great difficulty in 
securing a sufficient number of teachers. Those 
who have passed through the Training College are 
not numerous enough to supply the wants of our 
larger schools. Apart from the increase in the 
number of children many vacancies occur every 
year, especially through the resignation of female 
teachei*s who leave the Department when about to 
be married. Many teachers are therefore neces- 
sarily drawn from other States of Australia or 
from more distant countries. Towards the end of 
the year, after the ex-students from the Training 
College were available, the larger schools were 
generally well staffed. But the gi^at increase in 
the number of small schools presents a distinct 
dilficulty. The salary of a teacher in these schools 
is necessarily low, and insutficient to attract the 
classified teacher. It is almost impossible here to 
keep pace with the demand. It is very disap- 
pointing to those settlers who have long been strug- 
gling to obtain a school building, that, when their 
efforts are at last successful, they should be kept 
waiting because no teacher can be found. Not in- 
frequently this is the case. In other in^ances, 
when a teacher has resigned, it has been necessary 
to close a school for a time until a successor can be 
found. 

One of the gi*eat difiicultie^s in connection with 
the supply of teachers within the State is that so 
few children continue their education after leaving 
the Priinar>' School. The want of greater facilities 
for further education is very much felt. It is de- 
sirable that the future teacher should obtain a good 
general education on broad lines before he begins 
to s])ecialise on his professional work. For the last 
tliree veal's our *' nioniloi-s " or pupil teachers have 
been enipIove<l in the schools for hatf their time 
only, and have been able to devote the rest of the 
week to tiieir own education. In Perth they have 
attended Central Classes ; in other parts of the 
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State they have worked under the supervision of 
the Head Teachers, being; assisted by correspon- 
dence with the Staff of the Central Classes. While 
this was an improvement on the previous state of 
affairs, it was by no means an ideal system, and was 
only intended as a makeshift until a better method 
could be adopted. From the beginning of 1907 a 
small special school has been established for 60 
future teachers. The students are carefully 
selected, from the most promising candidates and 
receive a free education for two years. At tiie end 
of this time they will be attached to Primary 
Schools until they have gained some acquaintance 
with their practical work, and after this they will 
be admitted to the Training College. 

The problem of training the teachers who take 
charge of the small schools is a distinct one. The 
demand for these teachers is so great that the De- 
partment is able to insist upon only a very elemen- 
tary test of their knowledge and teaching capacity. 
The Inspector does his best to train and instruct 
them at his x>€riodical visits, but he is unable to 
accomplish as much as he would wish .at these 
tiraes. Each Inspector has now so much work that 
it is impossible for every small school to receive 
two visits in the coul-se of the year. It often takes 
the- Iiispector many hours to reach the school, and 
he cannot afford to give more than a few hours to 
it before starting on his travels again. In his 
limited time he has to examine the Records and 
Registers, to form an estimate of the teacher's 
methods and ability, and to test the progress of the 
children— besides reporting on the building and 
grounds. It is evident that the time left for in- 
struction, assistance, aiid model teaching is quite 
inadequate. 

Endeavours are being made to meet this want in 
various ways. In several instances a week has 
been set apart for a School of Instruction. The 
teachers from a whole district have been brought 
to a centre, and the Inspector has devoted the whole 
week to their instruction. He has thus been en- 
abled to deal with the principles underlying the 
teaching of various subjects, and with the best 
methods of teaching them, and has illustrated his 
lectures by lessons actually given to classes of chil- 
dren. Such schools were held in 1906 at Katanning 
and York; "and arrangements were made for similar 
schools to be held early in 1907 at Gingin and 
(Jeraldton. Opportunity is i taken at these meetings 
to bting imder the notice of the country teachers 
specimens of the latest educational books, books 
suitable for school libraries, and various illustra- 
tions and dids to teaching. The assistance given 
by these Schools has been most gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the teachers, and the results should be of 
gi*eat value. 

The school at Gosnells has been set apart as a 
model of a small school under a single teacher. In- 
experienced teachers may obtain permission to at- 
tend this school for a week at a time to see how 
such a school should be conducted, and to observe 
the actual working of a successful school, where all 
^he classes are taught by one teacher. Candidates 
for employment may be required to attend this 
school before they are actually appointed. 

In many parts of the State, Teachers' Associa- 
tions are doing good work in aiTanging periodical 



meetings for the teachers of a district for the pur- 
pose of discussing educational matters. Lessons on 
various parts of the School Curriculum are given 
and criticised. 

Salaries.— Th^ average salary for head teachers 
in 1905-6 was £159 Is. lid., and for assistants 
£122 12s. lOd. The corresponding figures for the 
previous year were £172 19s. 6d., and £132 198. lid. 
respectively. The average salary for all adult 
teachers was £140 4s. 6d., as against £151 18s. 3d. 
fot" the previous year. The decrease is due partly 
to the increased number of small schools and un- 
classified teachers, partly to the increasing prop6r- 
tion of women to men on the staff. 

Cost per Head.— The cost per head is £5 2s. 3d. 
on the average attendance, or £4 7s. on the average 
enrohneut. The corresponding figures for 1904-5 
were £4 19s. 4d., and £4 4s. Id. respectively.' The 
increase is due partly to the increased number of 
small schools, which are necessarily more expensive 
than large ones ; partly to the fact that the schools 
are better staffed; and partly to the* increases in 
salary which are given under the Regulations to 
teachers whose work has been ' satisfactory and who 
have not yet reached the maximum salary of their 
grade. 

Statistics of the cost per head in various 
countries, when used for comparative purposes, are 
often very misleading. If the comparison is to be 
of any value, it is essential that the basis of calcu- 
lation should be uniform. It is however very rarely 
possible to obtain exact details of precisely what is 
included under the cost per head. The figures 
given above are calculated, as in pre\dous years, on 
the salaries of teachers in the Primary Schools, in 
addition to the cost of apparatus and upkeep. Ex- 
penditure on buildings and furniture is not in- 
cluded, these being considered as assets which are 
not consumed during the year. Expenditure on 
items for which special votes are provided, e.g., 
Manual Training and Cookery, and Cadets, is not 
included. The cost of the Training. of Teachers is 
also excluded. If all these, except Buildings and 
Furniture, be added in, so that everything coiinected 
with the cost of Pripiary Education is included as 
well as the expense of the Administration of the 
Department the cost per head is £5 19s. lOd. on the 
average attendance, or £5 3s. 5%d. on the average 
enrolment. Even these figures however cannot be 
said to be quite exact. Expenditure on Evening 
Schools and Classes, Technical Schools, Secondary 
School Scholarships, and University Exhibitions 
has of course not been included, but it is impossible 
to separate the cost of administering these, and the 
total expenditure of the Head Office has been in- 
cluded. 

The amount which the Act of 1877 set aside for 
the support of Government Schools was £4 10s. per 
head on the average attendance with an additional 
5s. for books and apparatus, apart from sums voted 
for buildings and repairs. The salaries and allow- 
ances of teachers, which are fixed by Regulation, 
during 1905-6 reached the figure of £4 7s. 9d. 
per head on the average attendance— almost as 
much as the total amount provided by the old Act 
for the whole upkeep of the schools. Yet the mini- 
mum salaries for unclassified teachere are only £80 
and £60 for men and women respectively. 
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Inspection. —When a fifth District Inspector was 
appointed at the end of 1904 the number of schools 
was 284. At the end of 1906 the number was 367. 
There was, therefore, more than sufficient work for 
an additional Inspector. Although most of the 
new schools are small, a great many of them are in 
such remote positions that visits to them take a 
very considerable part of an Inspector's time. An 
Acting Inspector was at work throughout the year, 
but he was, except for two months, only filling the 
place of Inspectoi*s who were away on long service 
leave. Consequently the Department was short- 
handed. The great increase in the number of 
schools and the great demand for still further addi- 
tions has largely increased the amount of work to 
be dealt with in the office, and has prevented the In- 
spector Oeneral and Chief Inspector from spending 
as much time as they would wish, and as they really 
ought, to spend in the schools. The result was that 
many schools were not adequately inspected during 
the year. The report last year called attention to 
the urgent need of an additional Inspector: the 
need is now more urgent still, and it is to be hoped 
that an appointment will be made without delay. 
It is false economy to deprive the teachers of many 
of our small schools of their only opportunity of 
obtaining help and guidance, and to leave their 
work untested, merely to save the salary of an In- 
spector. 

It must again be pointed out that much of an In- 
spector's time is ^necessarily devoted to other work 
than inspection. In 1906 there were 77 candidates 
for examination for Teachers' Certificates: 218 
candidates for Monitors' Examinations: 49 for ad- 
mission as unclassified teachers: 84 for Secondary 
School Scholarships: 131 for Bursaries. In addi- 
tion to the conduct of these examinations, the In- 
spectors assisted in the Examination of the Train- 
ing College Students, and in the Preliminary Ex- 
amination for Candidates for the Government Ex- 
hibitions. In the other States the greater part of 
the Examination work is done by the Universities or 
by special Examiners set apart for the purpose. 
It must be remembered, too, that our Act throws 
upon the Department the task of visiting private 
schools and reporting upon their efficiency. Such 
a provision is a most necessary one, but it further 
lessMB the time which an Inspector can devote to 
the State Schools in his District. Frecpient de- 
mands are made for new schools as settlement pro- 
gresses, and inspectors are obliged to make long jour- 
neys to report whether the conditions justify the ex- 
penditure of public money. When deductions have 
been made for all these calls upon their time, there 
are still two circumstances in connection with our 
own schools ^(^ch make it necessary that our staff 
of inspectors should be comparatively large. 
(1) The schools are scattered over an immense area 
of country, often at a great distance from a railway 
line, so that much time is necessarily spent in travel- 
ling. (2) Our staff of teachers is drawn from all 
parts of the Commonwealth and from other countries. 
In the other States, where there has long been a settled 
population with better opportunities of higher educa- 
tion, and where the numbers of children to be taught 
are stationary or decreasing, the teachers are almost 
without exception those who have been brought up 
in the State and trained in its own schools. It is 
evident that the heterogeneous collection of teachers, 
trainttd under other conditions and accustomed to 



other methods, or quite untrained and inexperienced, 
needs more supervision aqd assistance. 

Medical Inspection of some of the largest schools 
has been undertaken this year for the first time. It 
is hoped that a more general scheme will be arranged 
in the near future, and that as far as possible 
schools throughout the country will receive visits 
from specially appointed medical officers. The State 
already has medical officers in many districts whose 
services might be obtained for this purpose. A 
scheme is under consideration for securing medical ex- 
amination of school children on a unif om; basis in all 
the States of the Commonwealth. The resulting 
statistics should be of great value and interest 

The Curriculum,— An account of the curriculum in 
some detail was given in the last report, in which it 
was mentioned that changes were being made in the 
Syllabus for English and Arithmetic. The new 
Syllabus has now been in operation for a year. Its 
results cannot of course be fully appreciated at pre- 
sent: it takes some time for teachers to become 
thoroughly accustomed to the changes, and to be com- 
pletely acquainted with the new requirements, especi- 
ally when, as is the case with these, they entail the 
adoption of new methods. The main reason for the 
changes was the recognition of the fact that too modi 
was being demanded from the logical and reasoning 
powers of the children in the lower standands. In 
English this led to too great a demand for formal 
Grammar, in Arithmetic to too great a demand for 
the solution of problems. The results were bad in 
two ways. The subjects were made uninteresting and 
weai'isoDie to the children, and much time was wasted 
in laborious endeavours to teach a child in his eariy 
years what he could acquire without difficulty a little 
later. The changes were therefore expected to secure 
greater interest on the part of the children, and 
economy in time. To secure the child's interest is one 
of the most essential points in a successful scheme of 
education; while the demands which modem condi- 
tions make for the inclusion of so many subjects in 
the school curriculum render the saving of time a 
matter of the utmost importance. The time devoted 
to Arithmetic in the lower standards has in many 
schools been reduced by two hours a week, and it is 
believed that the result will be increased rather than 
decreased efficiency. 

But the changes involve the recognition also of 
another fact, namely, that the value of the English 
language and literature as a means of education has 
in the past been neglected or insufficiently recognised. 
To teach childi-en to express themselves clearly and 
correctly both orally and in writing, and to understand 
and appreciate books that are worth reading is evi- 
dently of the utmost importance and value. If the 
end can be accomplished by methods which succeed in 
developing a child's intelligence and individuality 
while arousing a keen interest in and enjoyment of 
the literature which is put in his way, we diall have 
made a great step forward. One of the greatest ad- 
vantages will be that we shall have rendered books 
attractive, and that the child who leaves school will be 
inclined to continue his education instead of being 
anxious to throw away his books, and read nothing 
but the newspaper. This is the object of the new 
Syllabus and the new methods. Success at present is 
partial and varies greatly in different schools accord- 
ing to the teachers' capacity for assimilating new 
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ideas, and tkeir appreciation and love of liieratore. 
The Inspectors agree that the outlook is encouraging, 
and the teachers generally, and especially the more in- 
telligent ones, welcome the change. The time saved 
from Arithmetic is generally devoted to English, 
which is becoming the central subject of the curricu- 
lum. The importance of the School Library is being 
more widely recognised. The publishers are making 
every effort to meet the demand for good and suitable 
books in cheap editions, and many even of our smaller 
schools now possess libraries. In remote districts, 
where no opportunities of buying or borrowing books 
exi^st for the children, the value of ^these libraries can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

Another subject of which the importance has only 
recently been recognised is that known as Nature 
Study. The Object Lessons of former days too often 
dealt with things which were quite outside the child's 
experience, and consisted merely of information sup- 
plied by the teacher. This was too often unrelated 
to any other knowledge acquired by the child, and 
consequently was soon forgotteu. In Nature Study 
the teacher takes advantage of the child's natural in- 
terest in the world around him, and endeavours to 
guide, train, and develop his powers of observation. 
The essence of the method is that the child should not 
be forced to take information on trust, as he must 
necessarily do in many subjects, but should make his 
own observations, experiments, and discoveries. He 
is actually brought into personal contact with Nature 
—not merely with books on Nature— and is led to see 
the meaning of common objects and events, the 
beauty and wonder of common processes, which so 
easily escape the notice of the untrained eye. The 
effect of good work of this kind on the child's intel- 
ligence is most marked, while the training may in 
many ways be of great value in his future life. It 
helps to arouse an interest in country life which may 
assist in checking the influx to the towns: it affords 
an excellent basis for intelligent work on the part of 
our future farmers, fruit-growers, and miners: in 
many instances it develops tastes which would other- 
wise have remained latent, provides boys with healthy 
out-door hobbies, or leads them to take up further 
work in some branch of science. With manual train- 
ing and physical exercises it assists in keeping the 
curriculum well balanced, and preventing the child's 
education from being too exclusively bookish. 

One of the commonest faults in Primary Schools is 
that too much is done for the children by the teacher, 
and too little is done by the children for themselves. 
This is the natural result of excessively large classes 
pooriy provided with books: the teacher is unable to 
give much attention to individuals, and is led to rely 
too much upon imparting information orally to the 
class. Some of the most conscientious teachers make 
the greatest mistakes in this direction. Their lessons 
are admirably prepared, but make too little demand 
upon the active co-operation of the children. If the 
child is always spoon-fed upon carefully prepared 
food, his digestive powers are never exercised, and 
when he is left to himself he is helpless. It would 
be much better for him if he were more often left 
alone with a book to grapple with a diflficulty for him- 
self. Where there is a good teacher in a small school, 
in sole charge of all the classes, the pupils often bene- 
fit by the fact that the teacher cannot be always talk- 
ing to them, and that while he is teaching another 
class they are left to work for themselves. The im- 
portant fact that a child learns by doing rather than 



by listening is recognised as theoretically true, but in 
practice the necessity for giving the child sufi&ci«nt 
opportunity of Working for himself is often over- 
looked. The whole tendency of modem educational 
theory is to lay greater stress upon the importance of 
the individual ; to insist that a child should not be re- 
garded as one of a large number of similar units to be, 
as Dickens says, '^turned at the same time, in the same 
factory, on the same principles, like so many piano- 
forte-legs." Instead of attempting to mould him by 
external forces irrespective of his individual naturOi 
we are to attempt to co-operate with nature, and to 
assist in the development of the child's character and 
intellect along its natural lines of growth, affording 
him every opportunity of making the best of himself. 
It is evident that the conception is infinitely superior 
to the other; it is also evident that its realisation is 
infinitely more difficult. The skilful teacher does his 
best under existing circumstances, but he would be 
able to do far more if his class were smaller. We 
recognise 50 as the average number for a teacher's 
class, but the tendency now in the most advanced 
countries is to reduce the number, and it is to be 
hoped that it may be possible here before very long. 
Such a reduction means of course a considerable in- 
crease in expenditure. In the meantime, much can be 
done by the parents to assist the teacher who is 
striving after the higher ideals. If more attention is 
to be paid to the individual, if the child is to be led 
to do more for himself, it is important that he should 
have a good supply of books. The State supplies a 
certain minimum, but, if the child is to gain the 
greatest possible advantage from his opportunities, 
more books are necessary. If parents were willing to 
spend 10s. a year upon books for each child, the pro- 
vision would be more than enough to give the earnest 
teacher an opportunity of coming nearer to the 
realisation of his ideals, and would greatly increase 
the efficiency of the children's education. 

Evening Classes and Technical Schools,— The de- 
mand for Evening Classes in non-technical subjects is 
not very great, though it has been increased recently 
by the establishment of Civil Service Examinations. 
In small centres of population Evening Schools are 
established from time to time, but the interest often 
wanes, and the school comes to an e^id. The demand 
for Technical Education increases rapidly, and wher- 
ever possible, the Department is establishing prepara- 
tory classes leading directly up to the course of the 
Technical Schools. It is to be regretted that there is 
so little recognition of the desirability of securing a 
wider general education for those who leave our Pri- 
mary Schools at the age of 14. 

The value of Technical Education is far more 
widely recognised, and several business firms are now 
paying the class fees of their employees. The classes 
in Perth and Fremantle have been largely extended, 
among the new subjects being Accountancy, Photo- 
graphy Process work, Practical Electricity, Survey- 
ing, and Building Construction. A new Technical 
School has been opened at Boulder, and has resulted 
in the numbers of the former classes being nearly 
trebled. Classes have been established for the first 
time at Menzies. Altogether the average number of 
students on the rolls of the different classes has risen 
from 560 in 1905 to 800 in 1906. The cost of admin- 
istration remained practically unaltered. 

In the Perth School the average numbers increased 
from 418 in 1905, to 477 in 1906, in spite of the with- 
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drawal of 70 or 80 scholars from Secondary Schools 
who attended in the former year. There is not the 
slightest doubt that further expansion is possible at 
once, if room could be found. Students are now 
taking higher work in Chemistry and Physics, \v!:lch 
demands more laboratory room for each individual. 
Many of the classes are working under cramped and 
unsatisfactory conditions. The school has now been 
in existence for over seven years and has grown to a 
size which makes the provision of adequate permanent 
buildings really necessary. A scheme has been pre- 
pared for utilising the old stone building, which forms 
the only solid portion of the present collection of 
sheds, as the nucleus of a permanent structure of two 
storeys. It is hoped that funds will be provided 
during the next financial year for carrying out at 
least the first portion of this scheme. The school is 
the only institution in the metropolitan district pro- 
viding an education in Science, and its usefulness to 
the conununity will be seriously lessened unless it can 
be properly housed. 

A full account of the work of the Technical Schools 
is given in a separate report. 

Secondary Edt/tcation,—We have at present a sys- 
tem of Primai-y Schools, and a system of Technical 
Schools. There are two main gaps to be filled before 
we have anything like a complete system of Educa- 
tion. We need a University at the top, and we need 
Secondary Schools, linked to the Primary Schools 
below, and to the Technical Schools and University 
above. The latter need is the more pressing, for the 
gap is causing a great loss of efficiency in our existing 
institutions. When they have been properly co-ordi- 
nated and rendered as efficient as possible the need 
for their continuation upwards will become more ap- 
parent. 

The Technical Schools, if they are to do their best 
work, need students who have had a wider general 
education. In especial they need students with a 
greater knowledge of Mathematics and Elementary 
Science than the Primary Schools can give. Until 
such students can be secured there is a distinct loss of 
efficiency in our system. 

The State offers to educate all children free in the 
Primary Schools. The progress or want of progress 
of modem nations points clearly to the fact that the 
greatest asset of a nation is the brains of its people, 
and that wide facilities for higher education are a 
condition of success. It is not good economy to let 
the promising child who cannot afford to continue his 
education beyond the Primary School go to work at 
the age of 14. Different nations recognise this in 
different ways. The United States make Secondary 
Education entirely free ; Germany subsidises and as- 
sists it so that it is within the reach of almost all, 
and encourages it in every possible way; New Zealand 
sifts out the more promising at different stages, and 
sends them forward free up to the end of the Univer- 
sity Course. But whatever the exact method adopted, 
all the more progressive nations recognise the import- 
ance of securing wide facilities for Secondary Educa- 
tion. The English Education Act of 1902 established 
Local Authorities with control of both Primary and 
Secondary education, so that a complete co-ordinated 
system can at length be established. The other States 
of the Commonwealth are moving in the same direc- 
tion, and we cannot afford to be left behind. 



The Technical Education of countries like Germany 
and the United States is often held up to admiration, 
and it appears to be thought that all that is needed in 
order to attain the same success is the establishment 
of Technical Schools. The fact is often overlooked 
that the Higher Technical Schools upon which Ger- 
many has lavished money with such signal success, 
and the great institutions which American millionaires 
have endowed so liberally require the completion of 
a course in a Secondary School as a preliminary con- 
dition of entrance. Their students are those who 
have, up to the age of 18 or 19, been undergoing a 
course of general 'education. Even the most distinctly 
" Modem " of the German Secondary Schools from 
which the Higher Technical Schools draw their pupils, 
give more time to Languages, Literature, and His- 
tory, than to Mathematics and Science. But even the 
most " Classical " Schools devote a considerable pro- 
portion of the time to Mathematics and Science: the 
education given in them all is of a broad general 
character, and not on lines of narrow specialisation. 
A literary as well as a scientific education is recog- 
nised as the best training for future work in any of 
the learned professions, as well as in commerce. 

In the United States one child out of 12 continues 
his education beyond the Primary School. In Eng- 
land one child out of 30 continues. In Victoria it is 
calculated that only one out of 50 receives further 
education. Here we have no clear line of definition 
which marks off Secondary Education, but our figures 
are certainly nearer those of Victoria than those of 
America. We need schools that will provide Secon- 
dary Education at low fees, with provision for many 
free places. We also greatly need schools which make 
adequate preparation for the teaching of Science. 
At present it is impossible for a boy at school to 
obtain a good grounding in Science. The results of 
the Public Examinations for which school children 
from this State compete show almost a complete 
blank as far as Science subjects are concerned. Li 
this respect we are far behind all the other States, 

It is uitended to establish a continuation School in 
Perth during the coming year, and it is hoped after- 
wards to make similar provision for other centres. 

Cadets.— The Cadet Corps was transferred ;! from 
the Education Department to the Commonwealth De- 
fence Department on May 1st, 1906. Its officers are 
still drawn entirely from the staff of the Education 
Department, which has still a large share in its con- 
trol. The popularity and efficiency of the corps has 
been maintained. Two companies of Senior Cadets 
have been formed, consisting of boys who have 
left school. An increased establishment in this direc- 
tion is very desirable. The boys are retained under 
discipline and under school influence after their 
schooldays are over. Their interest in the force is 
continued, and they will fonn a valuable source of 
supply for the senior forces. The system which 
trained a boy as a cadet up to the age of 14, and 
offered him no further chance of joining the Defence 
Forces until he reached the age of 18, was obviously 
unsound and wasteful. 

Office Staff'.— Six years ago the office staff numbei"ed 
25, and the expenditure on salaries was £4,518 2s. 4d. 
In 1905-6 the staff numbered 27, and the expenditure 
on salaries was £4,330 16s. lOd. In these six years 
the number of schools increased by 66 per cent. ; the 
number of children in average attendance by 80 per 
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cent; the Manual Training and Cookery Schools, the partment, to its utmost limits, and increased assist- 
Training College, Monitors' Classes, and Technical ance, as well as increased room, is now necesssary. 
Schools were established, and the total expenditure The staff has worked well and cheerfully throughout 
of the Department increased by £93,000, rising from the year, many of the officers being frequently at 
£69,000 to £162,000. These figures will show that the work long after the regular hours, 
increased expenditure of the Department has been de- 
voted entiiely to the schools, and that the cost of ad- Reports,— The reports of the Inspectors and other 
ministration has actually been reduced, while the officers, together with the usual statistical returns, 
volume of work has grown rapidly greater. Economy will be found attached, 
has been carried, in the Clerical Branch of the De- 

FRANK WILSON, 

CECIL ANDREWS, Minister for Education. 
Inspector General of Schools. 
April, 1907. 
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No. 1. — Siaiement of the Educaiional Vote for the Financial Year 1906-6. 



BECEIPTS. 



To amount received from Treasorj on 
account of Vote, 1905-6 



£ 8. d. 

162,010 18 5 



DISBURSEMENTS. 

£ 8. d. 

DSPABTMBNTAL : 

Salaries 7,311 3 11 

Incidental Expenses, in- 
cluding Postage, Travel- 
ling Expenses, Printing, 
etc 3,669 3 7 



8. d. 



Compulsion : 
Salaries 
Incidentals 



801 7 10 
82 13 1 



10,980 7 6 



884 11 



Exhibitions, Soholabships : 

BTC. : 

Government Exhibitions... 200 

University Exhibitions ... 460 

Scholarships 700 

Bursaries 196 



Examinations : 
Incidentals... 



143 8 8 



1,646 



148 8 8 



Schools: 
Salaries and Allowances ... 112,873 17 9 
Furniture, Apparatus, etc. 3,334 4 9 
Incidentals, including 
Travelling Allowances... 6,302 11 4 



122,610 18 10 



E V ■ N I N o Clabsbs and 
Schools: 

Sahiries 677 11 

Incidentals 357 11 6 



Tbainino Collbos : 
Salaries 
Scholarships 
Board 
Incidentals... 



Tkohnical Education: 

Salaries 

Incidentals 



1,796 13 2 

588 9 

958 14 

590 4 1 



5,027 10 7 
2.177 2 7 



Manual Tbainino (Carpentry 
and Domestic Economy) : 

Salaries 3,608 17 11 

Incidentals 1,316 6 5 



Cadkts : 
Salaries 
Incidentals . 



744 7 2 
942 1 3 



MONITOBS' CLASSBS: 

Salaries 911 9 9 

Furniture, Apparatus, etc. 116 1 

Incidentals 424 7 



PUBCHASBS into StOCK : 

Furniture, Apparatus, etc. 5,283 2 7 
Incidentals 296 19 6 



1,085 2 6 



8,988 12 



7,204 18 2 



4,925 4 4 



1,686 8 5 



1,461 16 10 



5,580 2 1 



Total 



^8162,010 13 5 



MtSCBLLANlOUS : 

Transport Charges, etc., on 
Goods 



Total Expinditubi . 



130 8 3 



130 8 3 

... Jei62,010 13 5 
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Statement of Receipts paid to Revenue from Ut Jvly, 1906, to SOtk June, 1906, 



Fees, Teolmic&l School 

„ Training College 

„ Evening Schools and Classes 
Sale of Apparatus, Technical School 

„ Books, etc.. Training College 

Book Sales 

Bents 

Miscellaneons Beceipte 



£ 8. d. 

1,224 9 

16- 

206 9 8 

80 3 8 

90 16 2 

1,196 15 6 

170 5 7 

27 18 10 

je8,060 12 11 





Expenditure under 


varinis Heads for ihe Financial Year, 1905-6, 








Plvtioalvs. 


Salariet 

and 

Allowanoei. 


Apporatut. 


Fnrnitoro. 


Upkeep. 


Board. 


Schblardiipe. 


Total. 


Ezpenditnre 
on Bnildings 

PabUoVorka 
Department. 




£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


Government Schools 


112,873 17 9 


a6,600 7 8 


62,792 6 1 


e 6,614 19 8 






127,881 10 


9 


88,808 16 6 


Evening do. ... 


66 2 


... 


... 


18 7 7 




... 


68 7 


9 


... 


Do. Classes ... 


622 10 10 


... 


... 


844 8 10 


... 


... 


966 14 


8 


... 


Monitors' do. 


911 9 9 


d84 7 6 


32 4 8 


424 7 


... 


... 


1,462 8 10 


700 4 


Training College ... 


1,796 13 2 


... 




690 4 1 


958 14 


688 9 


8,988 12 





213 15 


Technical Schools ... 


6,027 10 7 


... 




2,177 2 7 




... 


7,204 18 


2 


4,699 19 6 


Manual Training— 
Carpentry 

Domestic Economy 


2,240 14 1 
1,868 3 10 


... 




886 8 
429 18 6 




... 


8,127 2 
1,798 2 


1 
8 


. 178 8 2 


Cadets 


744 7 2 


... 




942 1 8 


... 


... 


1,686 8 


6 


... 



t 19 0\ 

' » 7C. 

I 8 4C 

112 0.; 



a Inolndea £4,888 19 0-^ 

" 312 8 4 C ^<^^® ^^ sUKik iaened from Departmental Storea. 

d !' ] 



Cost per Head, Financial Tear 1905-6. 
Average Attendance. 



No. of Schools. 


Average Attendance. 


Cost per Head. 


Coat per Head indoding 


361 


24,470 


£ 8. d. 
6 2 2*8 


£ 8. d. 
6 11 11-2 


Average Enrolment. 


No. of Schools. 


Average Enrolment. 


Coat per. Head. 


Coat per Head inolnding 
AdminiBtration. 


351 


28,765 


je 8. d. 
4 6 11-6 


JB 8. d. 
4 16 2-6 
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SCHOOLS IN OPERATION. 

At the close of 1905 there were 329 schools in op- 
eration. During the year 1906, 42 new schools were 
opened, and six which were closed previous to, or dur- 
ing 1905, were i*e-opened. Nine schools were closed 
during the year, and one was not re-opened. 

There were thus 376 schools in operation sometime 
during the year, and 367 at the close of the year. 

STATE SCHOOLS. 
(With an Average Attendance of over 20.) 
The year 1905 closed with 194 in operation. 
The following were transferred to the "Provisional" 
Class owing to the falling off in the attendance. 

Bally Bally Greenhills 

Batavia Jennapulin 

Coolup McDowaD*8 Mill 

Dinninup Quellington. 
Greenbushes Mill 

The Claremont Practising School was transferred 
to the " Special " Class. 

The followuig Provisional Schools were raised to 
the class of State Schools :— 

Baker's Hill Marbro 

Boorara Mt. Kokeby 

Boyap Brook Northampton 

Cunderdin Woodanilling 

Davyhurst Wooroloo. 
Greenough, North 

Laverton and Newtown, which were formerly con- 
ducted as half-time schools, were also transferred to 
this class. 

The number of State Schools was further in- 
creased by the opening of the following schools : — 

Buckland Hill Lucknow 

Guildford, West Northam, West 

Hawthorn Perth Intermediate 

Leonora Bosalie. 

From these particulars it will be seen that there 
were 205 schools belonging to this class in operation 
duriny: the year, and the same number at the end 
of the year. 

PROVISIONAL SCHOOLS. 
(With an Average Attendance of from 10 to 20.) 
The year 1905 closetl with 104 in operation. Of 
these, 11 schools, as already mentioned, were made 
State Schools. The numbers were also decreased by 
the transfer of the Dale River, Rockingham Beach, 
and Strawberry Schools to the Half-time Class. Be- 
fore the end of the year six sch(M»ls, viz., Batavia, 
Ferguson Mill, Ludlow, Stratham, Tammin, and 
Walebing were closed. The additions to these schools 
were the nine previously mentioned which were trans- 
feri-ed from State School Class, and seven from 
the Half-Time Class. 



The following 22 new 

Arrino 

Beverley, North 

Boyagarra 

Bmrnakurra 

Chapman 

Dowerin 

Duranilling 

Goomalling 

Greenmount 

Inkipinkie 

Jandakot, East 



schools were opened 

Keysbrook 

Lancefield 

Marwongy 

Moonies Hill 

Murray, West 

Nangeenan 

Nebrikinning 

Pleasant Grove 

Southern Brook 

Stirling 

Wagilin 



Lower Chittering, Ferguson Mill, and Narra Tarra, 
which wei-e closed in 1905, and Wonnerup, which was 
closed in 1904, were re-opened. Omitting Dale River, 
Rockingham Beach, and Strawberry, which were 
transfeiTcd to the Half-Time Class, there were 132 
Provisional Schools in operation during the year, and 
120 at the close of the year. 

HALF-TIME SCHOOLS. 
The year 1905 closed with 20 in operation. Of 
these Frankland River and Kybalup, which were 
working in conjunction with each other, were closed ; 
also Silver Hills, whoj^e ct.nipanion school (Jurokine) 
was transfeiTcd to the Provisional Class. 

On the opening of the Dale and North Yardarino 
Schools, Dale River and Strawberry were transferred 
from the Provisional Schools, and made their com- 
panion schools respectively. 

V 

Rockingham Beach was also transferred from the 
Provisional Class on the re-opening of the Rocking- 
ham School, which was closed in 1903. 

Upper and West Swan, which were working to- 
gether as Half -Time Schools during 1905, were 
transferred to the Provisional Class. In addition to 
Dale, North Yanlarino, and Rockingham, the Bida- 
minnie and Bootine, and Tarwonga and Arthur River 
Schools, were opened during the past year. 

Omitting Laverton and Newtown, which were made 
State Schools, and Burtville, Jurokine, Ludlow, and 
RuddV Gully, which was transferred to the " Pro- 
visional " list, there were 21 of this class in operation 
during the year, and 18 at the close of the year. 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 
At the end of 1905 there were seven of this class in 
operaticm. 

Port Hedland, a new school, was opened on 1st 
October, and Roeboume, which was closed in April, 
1905, was re-opened on 26th March. 

In addition to these the Claremont Practising 
School, which was included in the State School list 
during the live months it was in operation in 1905, 
was transferred to this class. There were thus 10 of 
these s<*lnM)ls in operation during and at the end of 
the year. 



SPAESELY PEOPLED DISTRICTS OR HOUSE-TO- 
HOUSE SCHOOLS. 

There wei-e four of these in operation at the end 
of 1905. Mardo was not re-opened during 1906. 

The following new schools were opened : — 



Hill River. 

Isseka 

Marleyup 



Pingin. 
Waverley. 



There were thus eight sch<H»ls in operation during 
and at the close of the year. 
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Table I. 
A. — Number of Schools in operation during the Year, 

NoTS.— In cases where schools h«ve been transferred from one class to another, they ore entered under the 
class to which they belonged on the last school day. 





1905. 


1906. 


State Schools 

ProYisional Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Special Schools 

House-to-house Schools 


195 

106 

22 

8 

4 


206 

132 

21 

10 

8 




336 


376 


Increase for 1906 




41 



B. — Number of Schools in operation 


at the end 


of the 


Year. 






1905. 


• 


1906. 


State Schools 

Provisional Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Special Schools 

House-to-house Schools 




194 

104 

20 

7 

4 


205 

126 

18 

10 

8 




329 


367 


Increase for 1906 


... 


38 



Table II. 
A. — Schools opened during 1906, 



School. 


Date of Opening. 


School 


Date of Opening. 


Statb Schools — 




Provisional Schools {continued) — 




1. Buckland Hill 


6th November 


19. Nangeenan 


4th June 


2. GuUdford, West 


16th October 


20. NarraTarra 


Re-opened 19th 


3. Hawthorn 


17th September 




March 


4. Leonora 


1st May 


21. Nebrikinning 


2nd July 


6. Lucknow 


4th September 


22. Pleasant Grove 


26th November 


6. Northam, West 


15th October 


23. Southern Brook 


23rd July 


7. Perth Intermediate 


2nd July 


24. Stirling 


8rd December 


8. Rosalie 


15th October 


26. Wagilin 


9th August 






26. Wonnerup 


Re-opened 2nd 
July 


Pbovisional Schools— 






1. Arrino 


3rd September 


Half-time Schools — 




2. Beverley, North 


1st May 


1. Bidaminnie 


I6th February 


3. Boyagarra 


7th May 


2. Bootine 


26th January 


4. Bumakurra 


17th September 


3. Dale 


30th January 


6. Chapman 


4th September 


4. Rockingham 


Re-opened 5th 


6. Chittering, Lower ... 


Re-opened 5th 




March 




March 


6. Tarwonga 


26th November 


7. Dowerin 


15th May 


6. Arthur River 


3rd December 


8. Duranillin^ 


12th February 


7. Yardarino, North 


10th September 


9. Ferguson Mill 


Be-opened 23rd 








Jan., closed 


Special Schools — 






4th October 


1. PortHedland 


Ist October 


10. Goomalling 


2nd July 


2. Roeboume 


Re-opened 26th 


11. Qreenmount 


15th October 




March 


12. Inkipinkie Well 

13. Jandakot, East 


28th June 






23rd May 


S. P. D. OE HoUSE-TO-HOUSE SCHOOLS— 




14. Keysbrook 


2nd April 


l.HiU River 


22nd January 


16. Lancefield 


1st August 


2. Isseka 


15th October 


16. Marwongy 


23rd January 


3. Marleyup 


6th June 


17. MooniesHiU 


18th June 


4. Pingin 


21 at November 


18. Murray, West 


23rd January 


5. Waverley 


5th June 
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B.—SehooU doted during 1906. 



School. 


Date of dosing. 


SchooL 


Date oCCkMii«. 


Pboyisional Schools — 

1. Batavia 

2. Ferguson Biill 

3. Ludlow 

4. Steratham 

5. Tamniin 

6. Walebing 


12th AprU 
4th October 
20th July 
24th August 
23rd February 
let June 


Half-timi Schools — 

1. Frankland Rirer 

2. Kybalup 

3. SUver Hills 

S.P.D. Schools— 
Mardo 


24th August 
do. 
do. 

not re-opened 



Tablb III. 

The foUowing table shows the attendances in the various grades of Qovemroent Schools for the 
year 1906 :— 





No. of dis- 
tinct schools 
in operation 
dnring year, 
asolsMified 

on last 
school day. 


Enrolment of distinct scholars on 
la»t school day. 


ATerage 
enrolment 
of distinct 

scholars. 


ATorage 


Percental 
of aTerage 
attendance 
toaversge 
enrolment. 




Boys. 


Qirls. 


TotaL 


1906. 

State Schools 

Provisional Schools 

Half-time Schools 

Special Schools 

House-to-house Schools 


205 

132 

21 

10 

8 


13,583 

1,166 

117 

234 

35 


12,311 

1,132 

94 

219 

36 


26,894 

2,298 

211 

453 

71 


26,530 

2,139 

192 

441 

50 


22,649 

1,742 

105 

371 

46 


85 
81 
86 
84 
92 


Totals 


376 


15,135 


13,792 28.927 


29,352 


24.973 


85 



Tablb IV. 
Classification of Schools, as determined by their average attendance: — 







No. in operation some 
time anrimr year. 


No. ot Schools open at 
end of year. 




1906. 


1906. 


1905. 


1906. 


Class I., average attendance, 400 and upwards 

„ n., „ „ 300 to 400 ... 

„ III., „ „ 200 to 300 ... 

„ IV.. „ „ 100 to 200 ... 

„ v., „ „ 50 to 100 ... 

„ VI., „ „ 20 to 50 ... 
Provisional „ „ 10 to 20 ... 
Half-time Schools (where two contiguous schools n 

average of 16) 

House-to-house Schools (in pparsely-peopled distric 


laintain an aggregate 

is) ::: ::: ::: 


8 
12 
17 
30 
37 
96 
108 

23 
4 


8 
10 
24 
31 
39 
100 
135 

21 

8 


8 
12 
17 
30 
37 
95 
106 

20 

4 


8 
10 
24 
31 
39 
100 
129 

18 
8 


Totals 


335 


376 


329 


367 
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Diagram showing the Enrolment and Average Attendance 
in Government Schools from 1872 to 1906 

* Enrolment. _ Shown in B/ack. 
Average Attendance. „ .., . f^ed . 



Year 
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73 


74 


75 


76 


77 


78 


'79 


to 
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B2 
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93 


94 


i}596'97 
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^From and indu ding IS91, thi percentage of attendance to enrolment tias been 
attendance' fo 'average enrolment: R^m ttiatyear the a\/erage enrolment is 



calculated on life Aas/s of average 
shewn in lieu of the enrolment 
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Table V. 
General Progress of Education from 1872 to 1906 inclusive: — 





Oovemment SohoolB. 


Assisted Schools to 189fi 
1 Number of 


, Private Schools from 1886. 


Tear. 




iNumbor of individual 










Percentage of 
Attendance to 
enrolment at 
end of year. 




"iwaiberot 
Schoola. 


Scholan on Boll on 
last School dny (in- 
cluding Bcboola 
closed during year.) 


Average en- 
rolment for 
year.* 


Average 

Attendance 

for Year. 


!?f^H^«?^ Number of 


individual 

Scholars on 

Roll at end 

of year. 


Average 
Attendance. 


1872 


60 


2,338 




* 1.637 


70 


13 


1,137 


763 


67 


1873 


64 


2,367 




1,694 


71 


15 


l,0t>4 


829 


78 


1874 


66 


2,686 




1,836 


71 


18 


1,244 


936 


75 


1875 


58 


2,458 




1,918 


78 


20 


1,305 


1.003 


77 


1876 


58 


2,475 


... 


2,004 


81 


22 


1,389 


1.097 


79 


1877 


57 


2,515 




2,048 


81 


21 


1,346 


1.063 


78 


1878 


68 


2,684 




2,066 


77 


19 


1,386 


1,041 


75 


1879 


72 


2,719 




2,127 


78 


19 


1.334 


1,029 


77 


1880 


67 


2,719 




2,lClfe 


77 


19 


1,327 


1,006 


76 


1881 


72 


2,751 




2,135 


78 


18 


1,253 


974 


78 


1882 


75 


2,894 




2.234 


77 


17 


1,157 


939 


81 


1883 


77 


2,919 




2,281 


78 


16 


1,142 


912 


80 


1884 


74 


3,062 




2.241 


73 


16 


1,221 


926 


76 


1886 


77 


8,192 




2,333 


73 


17 


1,287 


1,016 


79 


1886 


78 


3,169 




2,822 


73 


16 


1,339 


1,02 1 


76 


1887 


74 


3,287 




2,508 


76 


16 


1.386 


1,092 


79 


1888 


77 


3,262 




2,533 


78 


16 


1,417 


1,126 


79 


1889 


78 


3,310 




2,517 


76 


16 


1.434 


1,108 


77 


1890 


82 


8,352 




2.636 


76 


19 


1.662 


1,283 


77 


1891 


85 


3,666 




2,630 


74 


19 


1,779 


1.280 


72 


1892 


96 


4,032 




2,902 


72 


21 


1,941 


1,422 


73 


1898 


106 


4,280 




3,088 


72 


21 


2,058 


1.637 


74 


1894 


116 


5,037 




3,552 


71 


21 


2,381 


1,815 


76 


1895 


183 


6,461 




4,685 


73 


19 


2,293 


1,708 


74 


1896 


150 


9,008 




6,470 


72 


66 


4,032 


3,074 


76 


1897 


167 


12,262 


•ll,'493 


8,976 


78 


58 


4,546 


3.612 


79 


1898 


186 


14,424 


14,495 


10,915 


75 


87 


5,651 


4,479 


79 


1899 


207 


16,063 


15,689 


12.465 


79 


83 


5,812 


4.359 


75 


1900 


223 


18,657 


18,055 


14.663 


81 


75 


5.462 


4,248 


78 


1901 


242 


20,548 


20,277 


16.423 


81 


77 


5,810 


4,646 


80 


1902 


260 


22,765 


22.605 


18,448 


82 


80 


6.260 


4.922 


79 


1903 


270 


24.267 


24,532 


20.283 


83 


92 


6.757 


5,618 


83 


1904 


290 


25,979 


26,272 


22,111 


84 


93 


7,214 


5,824 


81 


1905 


335 


27,978 


27,966 


23.703 


85 


99 


7,353 


6,128 


83 


1906 


376 


28,927 


29,352 


24,973 


85 


108 


7,515 


6,382 


85 



* Not ascertained previous to 1897. 

NoTSS. — AstUted Schools, etc. — Up to and including 1895 the numbers given are those of the "Assisted" or 
State-aided Denominational Schools. By '* The Assisted Schools Abolition Act," 1895. all grants in aid to these were 
abolished from the 31st December of that jear. Thereafter, these schools ranked as *' Private" schools as distinguished 
from "Government" schools. The figures for 1896 and onwards include all private schools, eecondary as well as 
primary, though one of the former (the Perth High School) is subsidised by the State, llie average attendance, and 
consequently the percentage of attendance to enrolment at these schools, from 1896, is from ^gures supplied, but 
many of the returns forwarded are obviously incorrect. 

Oovemment SchooU. — From and including 1897. the percentage of attendance to enrolment has been calculated 
on the basis of " average attendance " to " average enrolment." 



Table 71. 
Enrolment and Attendance for each Quarter and for the Year, 



Quarters. 


Number of individuals on roll on last 
school day. 


Average 

enrolment 

of 

distinct 

scholars. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Percentage 
attendance 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Total 


to average 
enrolment. 


First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 


15.045 
15,449 
15,585 
16.080 


13,859 
14,062 
14,202 
13.743 


28,904 
29,511 

29,787 
28,823 


28,721 
29,394 
29,721 
29,478 


24,471 
24,994 
26,342 
26,003 


85-20 
8603 
85-27 
84-82 


Year ... 


29,362 


24,973 


85-08 



Tablb VII. 
The following table shows the ages of the children on the roll at the end of the years 1905 and 1906 : — 



Tear. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total (Boys and Girls). 


Over-age 

Children (over 

16 years).* 


under 
6 years. 


6 to 
U years. 


U to 
16 years. 


Total. 


under 
6 years. 


6 to 
U years. 


Uto 
16 years. 


Total. 


under 
6 years. 


6 to 
14 years. 


14 to 
16 years. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


1906 
1906 


1,562 
1,388 


12,266 
12,878 


759 
798 


14,676 
16,064 


1,376 
1,256 


11.080 
11.650 


875 
823 


13,330 
13,728 


2.927 
2.643 


23.345 
24.528 


1,634 
1,621 


27.906 
28.792 


25 

17 


50 
42 



* These are not counted on the Bolls. A fee of 6d. per week is paid by each, the amount being retained by the teacher. 
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Table Vin. 

Showing the number, sex, and classification of teachers on Slst December, 1906 : 





Al 


A2 


A3 

6 
3 

3 
2 


Bl 

57 
16 

20 
25 


B2 
16 

22 
35 


CI 


C2 


Unclassi- 
fled. 


Monitors. 


Sewing 
MiBtrenea.* 


Totals. 


Head Teachers : 

Males 

Females 

Assistant Teachers : 

Males 

Females 

Monitors : 

Males 

Females 

Sewing Mistresses 


1 

7 
1 

1 


12 
4 

1 
1 


59 
23 

21 
1]6 


24 
6 

8 
41 


59 
65 

5 

70 


... 
... 

45 
128 


69 


240 
118 

35H 

80 
293 

373 

45 
128 

173 

69 


Totals 


8 


18 


14 


118 


73 1 219 


82 


199 


173 


69 


973 


Totals for 1905 ... 


5 


16 


16 


111 


62 1 196 


87 178 


147 


70 


888 



' 14 Monitors act also as Sewing Mistresses. 



Tedcher's of Mantial Training and Domestic Economy. 





Manual 
Tndniug, 
alllfale. 


Domestic 
Economr, 
aU Female. 


Total. 


Organising Instmctors 

Teachers in charge of Centres 

Assistants 

Monitors 


1 

4* 
3 
7 


1 
5 
3 


2 
9 
6 
7 


Totals, 1906 


15 


9 


24 


Totals, 1905 


11 


9 


20 



* One also acts as an assistant at the Perth Centre. 

Monitors* Central Classes. 



Superintendent .. 
Instructors 



Total, 1906 
Total, 1905 



1 
2 

3 (all male teachers.) 



do. 



) 



Table IX. 
Orphanage Schools avd Induffinal Schools^ 1906. 



Clontarf Orphanage, Senior ( Roman Catholic) 

Do. Junior (Roman Catholic) 

Perth Protestant Girls' Orphanage (Church of England) 
St. Joseph's Orphanage, Girls' (Roman Catholic) 

Glendalough Industrial (Roman Catholic) 

Subiaco Industrial (State) 

Swan Orphanage, Boys* (Church of England) 

Swan Native and Half-caste Mission (Church of England) 
Collie Industrial School, Boys* (Salvation Army), No. 1 
Do. do. do. No. 2 

Do. do. Girls* (Salvation Army) 

Redhill Industrial School, Swan (Church of England) 



Ages of those on Roll- 
Under 6 years ... 
Between 6 and 14 
Over 14 years ... 





Number of Individual C 
Bolllast School I 

Boys. Girls. 


hildreu ou 
>ny. 

Totol. 


Average 
enrolment 
for Year. 


attendance 
for Year. 




36 


36 


41 


41 




65 


65 


56 


56 




61 


61 


62 


55 




92 


92 


91 


91 




61 1 


61 


58 


54 




29 19 


48 


45 


45 


, 81 


81 


86 


79 


1 9 19 


28 


28 


27 


. , 40 1 


41 


42 


40 


48 


48 


41 


33 


; 


35 


35 


33 


33 




15 




15 


14 


14 


384 


227 


Gil 


597 


568 


1 

22 


10 


32 






. ! 329 


203 


532 








33 


14 


47 


! 




384 


227 


611 
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INSPECTION. 



There were 376 schools in operation during^ the 
year. Of these, 353 received one or more visits. 

Twenty-three were not visited for the following rea- 
sons : — Four were closed before Inspection Visits 
could be paid, 10 were new schools, one was re-opened 
too late in the year, two were not visited owing to 
distance in one case, and to distance and low attend- 
ance in the other. 

Of the Nor*- West schools, Carnarvon and Sharks 
Bay wei*e visited. The others were not visited owing 



to distance, 
new school - 
1905. 



With the exception of Port Hedland — a 
-all the Nor*- West schools w^ere visited in 



From the awards it will be seen that 254 or 77 per 
cMit. were classified from " Excellent " to " Fair," 
compared with 67 per cent, for the year 1905. 

The following tabulation shows the number of 
schools in each Inspector's Districts, the number of 
schools visited, and the name of schools not visited. 





Number of 


Number of 








Inspector. 


Schools 
in Districts. 


Schools 
visited. 


Schools not visited. 






J. P. Walton (Chief Inspector) ... 


16 


16 






J. H. McCoUum 


54 


54 






E. Hope Eobertson, M. A 


57 


63 


Waverley New school. 










Greonmonnt 




do. 










BncklandHiU ... 




do. 










Pingin 




do. 




R. Gamble 


74 


71 


Lncknow 
Pleasant Grove... 
Wonnemp 




do. 

do. 
Re-opened too late in the year 

be visited. 
Closed. 


to 


Wallace Clubb, B. A 


100 


93 


Fiankland Biver 












Kybalup 




do. 










Silver Hills 




do. 










Tammin 




do. 










Marleyup 




New school. 










Tarwonga 




do. 










Arthur Eiver ... 




do. 




J. A. Klein, B.A 


67 


64 


Hill River 

Wiluna 

Burnakarra 




Distance. 

Distance and low attendance. 

New school. 




North-West Schools 


8 


2 


Broome 

Cossack 

Derby 

Onslow 

Roeboume 


► 


Visited dnring 1905. 










Port Hedland 


New school. 





H. W. Wheeler— Assisted in Inspectors McCollum, Robertson, Gamble, and Klein's Districts. 



In addition to the above, the foUowiiig Orphanage and Industrial Schools were visited by the Chief 
Inspector, Mr. J. P. Walton :— 



OaPHANAGKS. 

Ciontarf, Roman Catholic. 

St. Joseph's do. 

Swan Boys', Church of England. 

Swan Native and Half-caste Mission, Church of 

England. 
Perth Protestant Girls*. Church of England. 



Industkial Schools. 

Glendalough, Roman Catholic. 
Subiaco, State. 

Red Hill, Church of England. 
Collie Boys', Salvation Army. 
Do. Girls', do. 



The following Table shows the Marks Awarded to Schools im the result of the Inspection Visits : — 























Vimted for 






Excel- 
lent. 


G<w?. 


Good. 


Very 
Fair. 


Fair. 


Weak. 


W^. 


Bad. 


SZ 


ClasHiflcation 

of Scholars 

only. 


Totals. 


J. p. Walton, Chief Inspector . . . 


2 


2 


5 


4 


3 




... 




... 




16 


J. H. McCollum 




_ 


s 


9 


23 


9 


... 


i 




4 


54 


R. H. Robertson, M. A 


3 


2 


4 


lo 


21 


4 


1 


1 




2 


53 


R. Gamble 




1 


9 


20 


28 


o 


4 






4 


71 


W. Clubb. B.A. 


•» 




2 


14 


m 


22 


4 


3 


... 


S 


93 


J. A. Klein, B A. ... 




1 


4 


11 


24 


13 


2 


2 


1 


6 


64 


North-West Districts 












1 








1 
25 


2 


Totals 


y 


6 


32 


73 


137 


54 


11 


7 


1 


353 
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MANUAL TRAINING AND DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 

Woodwork, — 2^7 boys received instruction in 
this subject during: the year ; an increase of 384 over 
the number for 1905. On the last day l,8h'6 boys 
were on the roll as compared with 1,555 in 1905, and 
the average enrolment had increased from 1,614 to 
1,749. 

Cookery. — During 1906, 1,251 girls received in- 
struction, as against 1,304 in 1905, and the number 
on the roll was 482 compared with 538 in 1905. The 



average enix)lmeut stands at 566 for 1906, and 562 
for 1905. 

On June 30th the Boulder classes were temporarily 
suspended and laundry work substituted. 

Laundry.— The number who received instruct ion in 
this subject has increased from 592 in 1905 to 980 ii: 
1906, and the number of pupils on the roll from 327 
in 1905 to 404 in 1906. The average enrolment was 
275 in 1905, and 459 in 1906. On 2nd July a new 
centre was opened at Boulder. 





Number of 


Nnmber of 


ATence 
enrol- 
ment 
for 
Year. 








Average 






Scholan 


distinct 


No. of 


Number 


Total 


Attendances. 






enrolled in 
Claoses 


Scholars on 
BoUlast 


half 
Days 


of 
Classes 


attend- 
ances 










Per 
Half 






daring the 
Year, 


day Classes 
held. 


open. 


held. 


made. 


Per 
Class. 




Boys' Clasbbs. 




















Woodwork-- 




















1. Albany 


71 


40 


89 


73 


73 


1328 


18 


18 






11 


8 


8 


44 


44 


338 


8 


8 




3. Boulder 


218 


129 


151 


300 


300 


6.019 


17 


17 




4. Bunbury 


62 


37 


40 


80 


80 


1,486 


19 


19 




6. Claremont 


126 


96 


96 


207 


207 


3,660 


17 


17 




6. Coolgardie 


103 


74 


77 


138 


138 


2,449 


18 


18 




7. Day Dawn 


16 


14 


13 


40 


40 


480 


12 


12 




8. Donnybrook 


16 


12 


12 


59 


59 


621 


11 


11 


Classes temporarily 
suspended from 
14th September. 


9. Draketbrook 


8 


6 


6 


89 


89 


421 


6 


5 




10. Fremantle 


427 


272 


213 


424 


424 


8.034 


19 


19 




11. Qeraldton 


68 


49 


63 


81 


81 


1,898 


23 


23 




12. Gingin 


13 


9 


9 


81 


81 


689 


9 


9 




18. Ealgoorlie 


266 


180 


170 


347 


847 


6,940 


17 


17 




14. Katanning 


26 


16 


16 


44 


44 


622 


14 


14 




16. Leederville 


312 


199 


196 


342 


342 


7,426 


22 


22 




16. Midland Junction 


226 


124 


134 


296 


296 


6,062 


17 


17 




17. MomingtonMill 


16 


12 


11 


44 


44 


411 


9 


9 




18. Narrogin 


44 


26 


23 


88 


88 


1,809 


21 


21 




19. Newcastle 


20 


12 


12 


40 


40 


406 


10 


10 




20. Northam 


64 


32 


82 


80 


80 


1.112 


14 


14 




21. Perth No. 1 


366 


261 


207 


366 


866 


6,621 


19 


19 




22. Perth No. 2 


846 


267 


201 


363 


368 


6,469 


18 


18 




28. Picton 


11 


6 


7 


14 


14 


96 


7 


7 


Classes temporarily 
suspended from 
nth May. 


24. Pinjarra 


22 


13 


12 


90 


90 


966 


11 


11 




26. Wagin 


14 


14 


13 


18 


18 


214 


12 


12 


Not re-opened until 
1st August. 


Totals, 1906 


2,847 


1,886 


1,749 


3,726 


63,462 


867 






Totals, 1906 


2,463 


1,666 


1.614 




3,772 


60,001 


346 






GiBLs' Classes. 






































Albany 


86 


20 


23 


74 


74 


726 


10 


10 




Boulder 


66 


21 


60 


78 


78 


884 


11 


11 


Temporarily sus- 
pended 80th June. 


Claremont 


200 


100 


86 


234 


234 


2,861 


12 


12 




Fremantle 


286 


113 


121 


343 


343 


4,038 


12 


12 




Kalgoorlie 

Leederville 


130 


46 


66 


198 


198 


2,069 


10 


10 




133 


44 


67 


162 


162 


2,003 


12 


12 




Perth 


412 


139 


174 


334 


884 


6,029 


16 


16 




Total, 1906 ... 


1,261 


482 


666 


... 


1,418 


17,689 


82 






Total, 1906 ... 


1,804 


638 


662 


... 


1,609 


18,810 


79 


... 




Laundry — 
















Albany 


33 


20 


21 


76 


76 


684 


9 


9 




Boulder 


166 


113 


133 


130 


130 


2,169 


17 


17 


Opened 2nd July. 


Fremantle 


232 


84 


96 


328 


328 


8.176 


10 


10 




Leederville 


166 


42 


67 


192 


192 


1,883 


10 


10 


Perth 


394 


146 


163 
459 


416 


316 


6,380 


13 


18 




Total, 1906 ... 


980 


404 




1,142 


13,291 


69 




Total, 1905 ... 


692 


327 


276 




860 


8.239 


38 




Grand Total, Boys and 


6,078 


2,772 


2.774 




6,286 


94,292 


608 


... 


Girls, 1906 











6,322 










Do. J906* 


4.424 


2,471 


2,606 


87.941 


473 





* These totals include the Housewifery Classes, which were closed in September, 1905. 
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TECHNICAL AND EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Technical, 
At the end of 1905 there were seven of these schools in opera4;ion. At the end of May, 1906, the 
Bonnievale classes were suspended, and on 16th July classes were opened at Menzies. 
There were thus seven schools in operation at the end of 1906. 

Evening, 
At the end of 1905, eight Evening Schools were in operation. During 1906 new schools were opened at 
Geraldton (22nd January), Maylands (7th May), and Moora (12th June). The last-named school was 
in operation for four months only. 

Nine schools were open at the end of the year. 

The following tabulation shows the number of Instructors engaged at these classes, the number of 
pupils on the rolls, and the fees received during the year:— 

TECHNICAL CLASSES. 



First Term 
Second „ 
Third „ 
Foortb „ 



First Term 
Seoond ,, 
Third „ 



First Term 
Second „ 
Third „ 



First Term 
Second „ 
Third „ 
Fourth M 

First Term 
Second „ 
Third „ 
Fourth ,, 



First Term 
Second „ 
Third „ 
Fourth „ 



First Term 
Seoond „ 



First Term 



Number of IndividcuJ 

Students on 

Boll at end of each term. 



Males. Females. Totals, 



Number 

of 

Lecturers 

or 

Instructors. 



Number 


Number 


of 


of 


Subjects 


weeks 


tauicbt. 


open. 



46 : 

141 I 
114 



30 
31 
27 



PeHh. 



288 


86 


824 


29 


21 


10 


278 


48 


326 


29 


28 


10 


845 


61 


406 


30 


33 


10 


1 291 


62 


353 


30 


29 


10 



11 

33 
25 



56 
174 
139 

30 
31 
27 



Boulder. 
11 
10 
9 

Ooolgardie, 



8 
11 
10 



13 
13 
13 



13 
13 
13 



Fremwidle (South Terrace). 



[ 30 


4 


34 


50 


18 


68. 


43 


19 


62 


37 


23 


60 



4 


10 


4 


10 


11 


10 


10 


10 



Fremantle (Adelaide Street). 



83 


24 


57 


4 


8 


10 


29 


37 


66 


4 


6 


10 


30 


40 


70 


4 


6 


10 


32 


42 


74 


4 


7 


10 



17 
14 




17 
14 


17 


... 


17 


16 


... 


16 



10 


10 


3 


10 


3 


10 


3 


10 



Midland Junction. 
2 
3 
3 
3 

Menzies (optned 16th July, 1906). 
23 I ... I 23 I 3 I 4 1 10 

I 26 I ... i 26 I 4 1 4 > 10 

Bonnievale (closed 25th May, 1906). 
I 8 i ... I 8 I 11 2 ) 13 



Fees receiTed. 



Total number of Students 

on Boll in all 
Classes during each term. 



Msles. Females, Totals. 



£ 8. d. 

412 2 

140 2 2 

212 5 I 491 

133 3 i 369 



394 
421 



24 10 I 28 
27 7 6 ' 28 



5 7 



59 
72 
72 



43 10 10 
36 10 3 
84 4 6 


56 
153 
128 


14 
33 
26 


68 8 
28 18 2 
20 1 


44 

44 
37 


... 


23 10 6 

28 6 

29 14 7 
27 8 6 


32 
31 
44 

43 


4 

8 

16 

29 



18 15 3 


33 


24 


22 8 6 


29 


37 


29 3 6 


29 


40 


25 1 3 


32 


43 



11 15 6 


26 


... 


7 1 


24 


... 


7 1 


20 




6 6 


18 





438 
480 
563 
441 

70 
186 
154 

44 
44 

37 

86 
89 
60 
72 



57 
66 
69 
75 



24 
20 
18 



28 
28 



EVENING SCHOOLS. 









Staff last School week. 


Number of Distinct Pupils 
on roll last School week. 


Average en- 
rolment of 

Distinct 
Pupils for 


Amount re- 
ceived in Pees 
















during the 




Mates. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


the year. 


year. 










1 








£ 8. d. 


Perth 


7 


1 


8 


106 


22 


128 


138 


228 12 


Ealgoorlie* 






3 


2 


5 


i 27 


13 


40 


63 


172 I 6 


Maylands ... 










I 


25 


1 


20 


21 


14 11 3 


Bunbnry ... 








i 


5 


' 15 


4 


19 


37 


40 7 6 


Moora t ... 
Northam ... 










1 
1 


1 » 


5 


14 
9 


U 
10 


5 11 6 
9 9 9 


Geraldton 








... 


1 


8 




8 


12 


18 9 6 


Bavensthorpe * 










2 


9 




9 


8 


46 3 


Fremantle Manual Training 

Midland Junction Manual Training ... 






1 


24 




24 


12 








1 


8 




8 


9 




Result for yc 


tar 





22 


4 


26 


240 


45 


285 


317 


... 



* These Classes are under the direction and control of a local committee, who reoeiTe from the Department a £ for £ subsidy on all 
-•--^ taoseda&th September, 1906. 
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Technicid and Evening Schools. — Return showing Ages of individual Students en Roll (U end of year. 





1 

1 


MAI.C8. 




FxMAun. 




Both Gmxms 









1 1 












1 






Totels. 




! Under 


18 to 


Orer 


Under 


18 to 


Orer 


Under 


18 to 


Orer < 






1 >« 


21 


21 


18 


21 


21 


18 


21 


a , 




Perth Technical 


114 


103 


74 


11 


29 


22 


125 


132 


96 


353 


Boulder do. 


60 


28 


26 


8 


6 


11 


68 


34 


37 


139 


Coolgardie do. 


. 15 


3 


9 








15 


3 


9 


27 


Fremantle do. 


22 


6 


4 


24 


15 


3 


46 


21 


7 


74 


Menzies do. 


' 8 


1 


22 








3 


1 


22 


28 


Bonnievale Technical 


, 






,Cloeed 


25-5- 


1906. 










Midland Junction Technical 


8 


6 


8 




... 




8 


5 


3 


16 


TotaU 


222 

1 .,, _ 


146 


138 


1 ^ 


50 


86 


265 


196 


174 


685 


Perth Evening 


1 
1 
. ' 26 


87 


44 


5 


7 


10 


80 


44 


54 


128 


Ealgoorlie do. 


10 


10 


7 


1 ^ 


5 


8 


15 


15 


10 


40 


Maylands do. 


• , 16 


7 


2 


' 1 






17 


7 


2 


26 


Bunbury do. 


9 


4 


2 


1 


1 


2 


10 


5 


4 


19 


Northam do. 


.. ' 8 


... 






1 




8 


1 


... 


9 


Geraldton do. 


8 






1 






8 






8 


Ravensthorpe Eveninjj^ 
Fremantle Manual Training 
Midland Junction Manual Training 


' 


3 


6 










3 


6 


9 


2 




22 








2 




22 


24 


.. 1 1 

1 ■ i.i.iii^ 


2 


6 


1 






1 


2 


5 


8 


Total 


79 


63 


88 


1 1 


14 


15 


91 


77 


103 


271 


Gband Totals 


. 301 

1 


209 


226 


55 


64 


51 


356 


273 


277 


906 



GOVERNMENT EXHIBITIONS. 

These were first instituted in 1897, when, on Ist 
July, regulations were gazetted offering eight, of the 
value of £25 each, for competition among candidates 
of either sex, between the ages of 14 and 18 years, 
who had resided in the State for at least two years. 
In 1898 the regulations governing these Exhibitions 
were altere<l. Five Senior Exhibitions, of the value 
of £25 each, and Five Junior, of the value of £15 
each, were offered, subject to the same condition as 
to residence. In this year there was also an altera- 
tion in the mode of setting and examining papers. 
The results of the Adelaide University Junior and 
Senior Examinations were to decide the winners of 
the Junior and Senior Exhibitions respectively. In 
1900 there was added to the other Exhibitions a Uni- 
versity Exhibition of the value of £150 a year, 
tenable for three years, to be held at any recognised 
University in the Britu»h Empire. The competition 
for this is restricted to boys under 19 years of age 
who have completed thi-ee years' residence in the 
State. The award is made on the combined results of 
the Adelaide University Senior and Higher Public 
Examinations, but no marks are counted for any sub- 
ject unless 45 per cent, of the maximum obtainable 
for that subject is obtained. 

In 11K)1 the method of awarding Seni(»r Exhibitions 
was brouirht into cnns<;iinsice vvitii that f(»r the Univer- 
sity Exhibiti<-n, and for the Junior Exhibitions it was 
also decided to fix 4.") per cent, as the miiiimnm to be 
obtained in any snbject, in order that the marks may 
count towards the Exhibition. 

In 1JM)4 the number of Junior Exhibitions was in- 
creased from five to eiirht. 

In 1906 the regidations governing the above- 
mentioned Exhibitions were amended. 

The University and Senior Exhibitions lespectively 
are awarded on the combined results of the Senior 



and Higher Public Examinations of the Adelaide 
University. 

Only seven subjects in the Senior Examination are 
taken into consideration. If a candidate sits for a 
larger number of subjects, the seven in which he 
obtains the best results are counted. 

Two University Exhibitions are now awarded. 

In, and from 1907, one of these will be given at 
the discretion of the Minister for proficiency in 
Science and Mathematics, provided that a candidate 
of sntHcient merit present himself. 

For the Junior Exhibitions only the seven sub- 
jects in the Junior Examination of the Adelaide 
University in which a candidate obtauis the best re- 
sults are taken into consideration 

The following list shows the winners of these Ex- 
hibit i(»ns in 100(1 :— 



Univeesitt Exhibitions. 



Angus 8. Ferguson 
Richard Tucker 



Christian Brothers* College, Perth 
Scotch Coliegre, Claremont 



Sbmiob Exhibitions. 



John W. Horan 
Reginald E. Parry 
James O. Gemmel 
Brian F. Pid^eon 
Charles H. Leedman. 



Christian Brothers* College, Perth 
Scotch College, ClaietDont 
High School, Pnrth 
Scotch College, Claremont 
Christian Brothers' College, Perth 



Junior Exhibitions. 



Herbert J. Appel 
George Steinberg 
William Caldwell 
George Marshall 
Aloysius Rodoreda 
David Leahy ... 
Frederick H. Bray 
Kathleen Crawford 



Christian Brothers* CoU-^ge, Perth 
Christian Brothers* College, Perth 
Scotch College, Claremont 
Claremont State School 
Christian Brothers* College, Perth 
Christian Brothers* College, Perth 
Scotch College, Claremont 
Sisters of Mercy Convent School, 
Victoria Square, Perth 
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The following table shows the results for the past ten years : — 





UniTerBity Exhibition. 


Senior Exhibitions. 


Junior Exhibitions. 


Total Ex 

Number 
awarded. 


hibitions. 


. Year. 


Number 
awarded. 


Number 
of Com- 
petitors. 


Number 
awarded. 


Number 
of Com- 
petitors. 


Number \ dumber 
awarcteii. petitors. 


Number of 

individual 

Competitors. 


1897 

1898 ... 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

19(^ 

1905 

1906 


::: 

2 
2 


•6 

•6 

t4 

J13 

§11 

111! 

♦•14 


5 
5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
6 
4 

9 
9 
13 
21 
30 
36 


5 
5 
5 
5 

7 
5 
8 
8 
8 


... 
8 
21 
20 
16 
26 
23 
40 
56 
83 


H 

. 10 

10 

10 

11 

12 
11 
14 
15 
15 


16 
13 
27 
26 
27 
35 
38 
62 
90 
125 




9 


66 


43 


134 


56 


293 


116 


460 



* Four of these also competed for Senior ExhibitionB, and are included under that heading, 
t All these also competed for Senior Exhibitions, and are included under that heading. 
t Eleven of these also competed for Senior Exhibitions, and are included there. 
S Ten of these also competed for Senior Exhibitions, amd are included there. 
Ij Seven of these also competed for Seidor Exhibitions, and are included there. 
** Eight of these also competed for Senior Exhibitions, and are included there. 



THE RHODES' SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These Scholarships are worth £300 a year each for 
a three years' course at Oxford. Australia receives 
eighteen of these Scholarships, one student to be 
selected from each State of the Commonwealth every 
year. 

The third Western Australian scholar was elected 
at the beginning of the year, the successful candidate 
being Alexander Juett, a pupil from the Christian 
Brothers' College, who is now studying at Oxford. 

The selection committee for this State consists of 
His Excellency the Governor (in his private capa- 
city), the Chief Justice, and the Inspector General 
of Schools. 

EFFICIENT PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
The following is a list of the Private Schools in 
the State which have been gazetted during 1906. 
These are not examined on the same basis as Gov- 
ernment Schools, and are only declared efficient for 
the purpose of the Act in Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Spelling, and Geography: — 

Albany ... Albany Grammar School (Otto Berliner) 

Do. ... St. Joseph's Convent High School 

Do. ... Do. do. Prunary School 

Beaconsfield ... Miss Nicolay, 25 South Street 

Do. ... Sacred Heart Convent 

Boulder ... All Hallows Convent School 

Bridgetown ... Convent School 

Brown Hill ... St. Brigid's Convent School 

Bunbnry ... St. Joseph's Convent School 

Do. ... Ladies' College (Miss Mitchell) 

Do. South St. Mary's Convent 

Do. do. Ladies' College (Mrs. B. H. M. Kelly) 

BuBselton ... Sacred Heart Convent 

Carnarvon . . . Presentation Convent Primary School 

Do. ... Presentation Convent High School 

Claremont ... •Scotch College 

Do. ... •Girls* High Schrol (Miss Parnell) 

Do. ... Loretto Convent, Osborne 

Coolgardie ... St. Mary's Convent School 

Collie Presentation Convent School 

Cottesloe ... Star of the Sea Convent School 

Do. ... Collegiate School (Miss G. Plackwell) 

Do. ... High School, Irvite Street (Miss Nisbet) 

Cue Dominican Convent School 

Day Dawn ... Do. do. do. 

Dongarra Do. do. do. 

Fiemantle ... Miss Cragg's School, Temperance Hall 

Do. ... Miss Hancock, 64 Attfield Street 

Do. ... St. Joseph's Girls' Convent, Parry Street 



Fremantle ... St. Joseph's Infants' Convent School, 
Parry Street 
Do. ... Girton College, Adelaide Street (Mrs. M. 

Haines) 
Do. . . . Ladies' College, Cantonment Boad (Missee 

Bird) 
Do. ... St. Joseph's High School 

Do. ... St. Patrick's do. 

Do. ... Christian Brothers' High School 

Do. East Sacred Heart Convent High School 
Do. do. Richmond School, Canning Boad (Miss L. 
Allen) 
School of Mary Immaculate, King Street 
St. Ann's Convent 

Presentation Convent, Primary School 
Do. do. High School 

•Grammar School 
Girls' High School, James Street (Miss 

Bailey) 
St. Mary's Convent School 
Presentation Convent 

St. Thomas's Presentation Convent 

St. John's Presentation Convent (Bootenal) 

Dominican Convent School 
Sacred Heart Convent, Primary School 
•Sacred Heart Convent, High School 
Piccadilly Convent, Sisters of St. John of 
God 

Do. ... Chribtian Brothers' College 

Do. ... Miss M. Watson, Brookman Street 

Do. ... High School for Girls, St. John's Hall, 

Brookman Street (Sisters of Church) 
Do. ... St. Mary's Convent School 

Kamballie ... St. Joseph's do. 

Kanowna ... St. Patrick's do. 

Lawlers ... Presentation Convent School 

LeederviUe ... *' Arranmore " Convent School 
Leonora ... Dominican Convent 
Menzies ... St. Columba's Convent of Mercy 

Midland June- St. Brigid's Convent, Newcastle Boad 

tion 
Nannine ... Rev. G. Harding 
Newcastle ... Convent of Sisters of Mercy 
Northam ... St. Anthony's Convent School 

Do. ... St. Joseph's do. 

Northampton Presentation Convent 
Osborne Park Seventh Day Adventists 

Perth Loretto Convent, Adelaide Terrace 

Do. ... Christian Brothers' College (St. Patrick's) 

Do. ... Mrs. Jones* School, Mount Street 

Do. ... •Miss Best's High School for Girls 

Do. ... *Boys' High School (a) 

Do. ... *Christian Brothers' College 

Do. ... Lemyn Ladies' College (Miss Thursfield) 

Do. ... Miss Palmer's School, Beaufort Street 



Do. do. 

Do. North 
Geraldton 

Do. 
Guildford ... 

Do. 

Do. 
Greenongh, 

Central 
Greenough, 

N.B.F. 
Greenongh, 

B.F. 
Gwalia 
Highgate 

Do. 
Kalgoorlie 



(a) This is partly a QoTernment School, aa it 
Qovernor in Coaocil. 



receiTQB a Gktvemment snhsidj, and is under the control of a board nominated by the 
* Schools at which secondary school scholarships may be held. 
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Efficient Peivjlte ScuooIjB— continued. 



Perth ... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 



Ladies' Colle(|^, Havelook Street (Miises Perth 

TindaU and HUl) 
Protestant Sehool (Evangelical Lutheran), Do. West 

191 Fitzgerald Street Do. do. 

St. Joseph's Con>ent (Girls'), Victoria Do. do. 

Square Southern Cross 

St. Joseph's Ck>nyent (Infants'), Victoria Subiaoo 

Square Do. 

Ladies' College (Convent) , Victoria Square ^o. 

Miss Messei's College, Mount Street Vi^t^^Park" 

Perth College, Colin Street (Sisters of the v^-t 

Church) ^^'^'^ 

Misses Scott, 27 Ord Street Do. 

Bedford Ladies' College, Beaufort Street 

(Bfiss E. L. Walker) Do. 



Kindergarten School, 408 Beaufort Street 

(Miss Futoher) 
St. Brigid's Convent, John Street 
St. Brigid's Convent (Infants'), John St. 
St. Brigid's Ladies' College, John Street 
St. Joseph's Convent School 
St. John of God's Convent School 
Miss Anderson, 228 Bagot Road 
Miss Gill, Bokeby Eoad 
St. Ursula's Convent of Mercy 
St. Joachim's Convent School 
St. Patrick's Convent of Mercy, Primaiy 

School 
St. Patrick's Convent of Mercy, High 

School 
Girls' High School (Miss K. Jobson) 



NoTK.— This list is not exhaiutiTe, as there are other private " tchools " where the namber in attendauoe is below eight. These are 
not reoofrnieed by the Department as efficient echoola, but the instruction imparted there may be deemed sufficient excnae for 
exemption from attendance at an efficient school. In some other cases Tiaits of inspection could not be paid before the rad of 
the year. 



RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 1906. 

A.— SPECIAL EELIGIOUS INSTEUCTION. 

Return shotuing particulars of the Churches availing themselves of the provision 

of Section 18 of 57 Viet., No. 16. 









Total 


Number withdrawn 


Churches. 


Number of 


Number of 


number in 


in accordance 


Schools visited. 


visits made. 




with parents' 








Attendance. 


written request. 


Church of England 


186 


4,329 


7,936 


23 


Methodist 




72 


1,484 


3.516 


7 


Preshyterian ... 




35 


766 


1,039 


4 


Congregational ... 




23 


611 


729 




Baptist 




15 


272 


228 




Roman Catholic 




25 


143 


395 


2 


Church of Christ 




4 


73 


109 








• 


7,577 


13,952 


86 



* Special reUgious instruction has been given in 203 distinct schools. 



B.— GENERAL RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
This instruction, which excludes dogmatic or polemical theology, is given in all schools. The 
number of children withdrawn from it, in accordance with the written request of parents, amounted to 
1,335, made up as follows : — 



Boman Catholic .. 

Hebrew 

No denomination .. 
Church of England 
AgQORtic 



1,147 
66 
15 
46 

4 



Seventh Day Adventiats . 

Methodist 

Church of Christ ... 

Mohammedan 

Baptist 



27 

13 

3 

1 

8 



Lutheran ... 
Christadelphian 
Presbyterian 
Protestant... 



COMMITTEES OF MANAGEMENT. 

Return showing number of meetings held, and the 
attendance made by members during 1906 : — 



Number of 
Meetinf^ held. 



Armadale 

Beverley 

Blackwood 

Boulder 

Broomehill 

Brookton and Westbrook 

Bulcng 

Coolgardie 

Davyhurst 

Donny brook 

Fremantle 

Fremantle, North 

Gascoyne 

Geraldton 

Gingin 



Number of 

Attendances 
mide. 



17 
7 
3 

27 
4 

25 
9 

33 



N 



35 

6 
27 



Greenough 

Greenbushes 

Irwin 

Kalgoorlie 

Kanowna 

Eatanning 

Earndale 

Kojonup 

Kookynio 

Laverton 

Leonora 

Malcolm 

Melbourne 

Menzies ... 

Mourambine 

Mt. Morgans 

Murray ... 

Narrogin 

Norseman 

Northampton 



Number of 
Meetingt held. 



Nmnberof 
JLttei^anoes 



2 

4 

5 
2 
3 

6 

4 
2 
1 
5 

10 
9 



mu 



NU 



NU 



7 
15 

20 

9 

ii 

21 

15 

7 

3 

19 
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Peak Hill 
Perth, South . 
PlantHj^enet 
Bavensthorpe . 
Roeboume 
Sharks Bay 
Southern Crose . 
Swan 
Vasse 
Wa^n ... 
Wellington 
Williams 
Wiluna ... 
York ... 
Tnndamindera . 



Number of 
Meetings held. 



Number of 

Attendanoee 

made. 



Technical, Manual TraininQ, and Houtehold Management. 



N 



4 
10 



8 

30 

9 

4 



10 
35 
13 



ACCOMMODATION. 

At the close of 1906, iu the Government School 
buildinjrs in use, 33,584 " places " were provided, and 
in buildings not the propertv of the Department, 
3,640. 

For 1905 the numbers were 30,258 and 3,440 re- 
spectively. 

The following are the particulars of the new accom- 
modation provided in 1906: — 

New School Buildings. 





Present 




Place. 


Acoommo- 

dAtiOD. 


Bemarks. 


Arrino 


80 


New School 


Auj^osta 


39 


Removed from Hamelin 


Beverley, North ... 


16 


New School 


Boorara 


50 


Do 


Brookton 


50 


Replacing hired building 


BucklandHill 


76 


New School 


Bumakarra 


36 


Do 


Boyagarra 


30 


Do 


Chapman 


30 




Chittering, Lower . . . 


36 


Re-opened 


Daveyhurst 


50 


Replacing hired building 


Dowerin 


30 


New School 


Duranilling 


20 


Do 


CKwnells 


50 


Replacing hired building 


Goomalling 


84 


Ne^ School 


Greenmount 


57 


Do 


Guildford. West ... 


100 


Do 


Gwalia 


36 


New Building 


Indarrie 


30 


Replacing hired building 


Isseka 


30 


New School 


Jandakot, East ... 


28 


Do 


Keysbrook 


30 


Do 


Lanoefield 


36 


Do 


Laverton 


50 


Replacing hired building 


Leonora 


70 


Building removed and 
erected 


Marwongy 


30 


New School 


Meekatharra 


29 


Replacing hired building 


Moonies Hill 


30 


New School 


Murrin Murrin 


34 


Replacing hired building 


Niagara 


57 


Removed from Batavia 


Nangeenan 


34 


New School 


Nebrikinning 


30 


Do 


Northam, West ... 


76 


Do 


Perth Intermediate 


430 


Do 


Pingelly 


100 


Replacing old building 


PortHedland 


47 


New School 


Bockingham 


30 


Re-opened 


Rosalie 


100 


New School 


Stirling 


30 


Do 


Tuckanarra... 


29 


Do 


Waigilin 


36 


Do 


Waverley 


80 


Do 


Wonnemp 

Woodanilling 


39 


Re-opened 


36 


Replacing hired building 


Yarling 


30 


Do 


Total 


2,301 





School. 


Acoommo- 
dation. 


Bemarks. 


Perth Cookery Centre 
Boulder 

Boulder Technical... 
Armadale Manual 
Training 


90 

30 

100 

20 


Three classes of 30 each 
10 „ 


Total 


240 





Additions anA Alterations to Existing Buildings. 



Schools. 



Pisces. 



Bemarks. 



Bayswater 

Boulder, West 

Bayanup 

Bellovue 

Brunswick 

Greenbushes 

Highgate 

„ Infants' ... 
Jolimont 

Ea^anning 

Kalgoorlio, North ... 
„ South ... 

Malabaine 

Muchea 

Norwood 

Newcastle Street, 

Infants' 
Ravensthorpe 

Subiaco 

„ Infants* ... 
Thomas Street 
Victoria Park, 

Infants' 
White Gum Valley 
Wagin 

Total 



50 
75 
20 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
75 
25 
30 
100 
50 

50 
60 
50 
100 
50 

50 
50 



1,225 



Technical, Manual Training , and Household Management. 



Boulder Technical ... 
Leederville Manual 

Training 
Fremant Ic Manual 

Training 
Narrogin Manual 

Training 

Ti.tal 



6 

10 

10 



32 



3 forges, 36ft. by 18ft. 



Buildings not belonging to the Deparlniint. 



Place. 



Aooommo- 
dation. 



Bemarks. 



Arthur River 
Bootmo 
Bidamirnie ... 
Dale Hail ... 
Hawthc>r;JO ... 
Hill River ... 
Inkipinkie ... 
Luoknow 
Marleyup ... 
Murray, West 
Pingin 

Pleasant Grove 
Southern Brook 
Tarwonga ... 
Waverley 
Yardarino North 

Total 



Erected by settlers 

Do. 
Pi'ivate hoise 
Erected by sett'erd 
Rented building 
Private house 
Erected by settlers 

Do. 
Private house 

Do. 
Erected by settlers 
Rented building 
Erected by settlers 

Do. 
Rented building 
Church building 
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Report of' Mr. J. P Walton, Chief Inspector of Schools, 1906. 



I have tlie honour to forward details of the schools 
which come more immediately under my supervision. 

These include 16 State schools in the Metropolitan 
District, the Manual Training Schools and Classes 
(Boys'), Household Management Schools and 
Classes (including Cookery, Laundry, and House- 
wifery Classes), and the Evening Schools throughout 
the State; also the 12 Orphanages and Industrial 
Schools receiving grants from the Government. 

The major part of my time has been occupied with 
administrative work in Perth, but I have been able 
to make the following visits to the various schools: — 

State Schools . . 44 visits. 

Manual Training Classes . . 9 „ 

Household Management Classes . . 12 „ 

Evening Schools . . . . . . 10 „ 

Orphanages and Industrial Schools 12 „ 

In addition to these, I visited twenty (20) other 
schools in various parts of the State. 

State Schools. 
One new school has been opened in my district— 
the Intermediate School at James Street, Perth. 
This will relieve the Boys' and Girls' Schools of the 
lower standards (Standards I. and II. and partially 
of Standard III.) and give them more accommoda- 
tion for the upper standards, a step rendered neces- 
sary by the increase in the number of applications 
for admission to the higher classes. 

Attendance, 
Details as to the enrolment and average attendance 
at these sixteen schools show that there was a slight 
falling off in the number of children on the roll at 
the close of the year — from 4,636 to 4,508— but the 
average enrolment for the year was fully maintained, 
and what was more gratifying still, the average at- 
tendance increased from 4,096 to 4,156. 

The percentage of the average attendance in- 
creased from 86 to 87. Remembering the numerous 
causes which often prevent children from attending 
school, that 87 per cent, of the enrolment should be 
present day after day speaks volumes for the value 
of the work of the Compulsory Officers. It also 
proves that the parents of the children value highly 
the educational facilities provided by the State. 



Dittrlct. 


BoU last Sohool-day. 


ATerape 

enrol- 
ment for 
year. 


Avera^ 
attendance 
for year. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Total. 


Claremont 
Perth 


416 
1,943 


870 
1,779 


786 
8.722 


799 
8,998 


682-85% 

3.474-87% 


Total! ... 


2,350 


2,149 


4,508 


4,797 


4,156-87% 



Inspection, 
All the schools were inspected during the year, and, 
speaking generally, good progress has been made. 
The progress is shown by the increase in the number 
of schools obtaining the marks "Good," "Very good," 
and "Excellent." Last year six (6) were placed in 
these classes; during the year under review nine (9) 
gained the distinction. 

As practically all the members of the Inspectorial 
staff take part in these inspections, the progress is 
all the more satisfactory. 

Perth Boys^ Excellent. 
Perth Infants': Excellent. 
Claremont: Very good. 
East Perth Infants': Very good. 
Claremont Infants': Good. 
Claremont Practising: Good. 
Highgate : Good. 
Highgate Infants': Good. 
East Perth: Good. 

Infants* Schools, 
The progress made in the teaching of infants is 
a very noticeable feature in the work of the past 
year. Out of the few Infants* Schools included in 
my district, four are found in the above list,* and not 
only have the schools been conducted on much more 
appropriate and scientific methods, but, as a con- 
sequence, the progress of the little ones has been 
more satisfactory, and school life has been made 
both attractive and enjoyable to scholars and teachers. 

1 should like to bear testimony to the value of the 
work done in the Perth Infants* School by the Head 
Mistress, Miss Alder. It is a pleasure to visit this 
school, and any one interested in the education of 
infants would receive a welcome from the teachers 
and would be amply repaid by a visit. Miss Alder 
has ungrudgingly given her valuable services to 
assist me in improving the methods used in our In- 
fants* Schools, and to her influence and efforts much 
of the progress made is undoubtedly due. 

In the two meetings I have had with the Infant 
teachers of the Metropolitan and Sub-Metropolitan 
Districts during the year, the teachers have displayed 
an earnestness and a willingness to learn, which can- 
not but be productive of good. 

Higher Subjects, 

Much more attention has been given to the higher 
classes of our Senior Schools during recent years, 
and the results have been shown in two ways — by the 
increase in the number of scholars taking the higher 
subjects, and the gratifying success shown by many 
schools in the Examinations held in connection with 
the Adelaide University —the Primary and Junior. 

The teaching of Algebra, Geometry, and Mensura- 
tion is now made compulsory by regulation in schools 
of Classes I. and II., and in other "Specific" Sub- 
jects advance is shown. 
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The number of scholars to whom these subjects 
are now taught is as follows: — 



Adelaide Junior Certificate came from the following 
schools: — 





1906. 


1905 


French 


.. 233 


283 


Chemistry 


.. 223 


133 


Physiology 


. . 202 


115 


Shorthand 


.. 104 


98 


Latin 


.. 241 


86 


Mechanics 


44 





Botany 


.. 40 






Adelaide Unii'ersity Primary Examination, 

In the Primary Examination, 26 schools sent up 
candidates, compared with 20 in 1905, and 165 were 
successful; an increase of 63. The centres of popu- 
lation — the Meti-opolis and Kalgoorlie— supplied 
most of the successful candidates, but a considerable 
number came from the smaller schools, and it must 
be remembered that very often the success of even 
one candidate from a small school means a far 
greater N^ctory than larger numbers from the more 
favourably situated schools. 

The schools successful in passing candidates were 
as under: — 



Perth Boys ' 


.. 32 


Perth Girls' 


.. 24 


Claremont 


.. 5 


Highgate 


.. 2 


Subiaco 


.. 6 


Cottesloe 


.. 5 


East Perth 


.. 3 


Fremantle Boys ' . . 


4 


Beaconsfield 


.. 10 


Midland Junction . . 


.. 7 


Fremantle North . . 


.. 2 


Leederville West . . 


.. 2 


Perth, Thomas Street 


6 


Kalgoorlie 


.. 27 


Swan West 


.. 1 


White Gum Valley 


.. 1 


ColUe 


.. 2 


Geraldton 


.. 6 


Norseman 


.. 1 


Mount Morgans 


.. 3 


York 


.. 1 


Guildford 


. . 3 


Fremantle Girls ' . . 


4 


Newcastle Street Girls* 


3 


Boulder 


.. 3 


Trafalgar 


.. 2 



Adelaide University Junior Examination, 

The successes in the "Junior'' Examination were 
equally satisfactory, though naturally limited to fewer 
schools. Last year 36 passed in ^ve or more sub- 
jects, in 1906 47 were successful. Five of our 
scholars gained General Honours, viz: — 

4th: George Marshall, Claremont. 
22nd: George S. Compton, Perth Boys'. 
29th: F. Murray, Perth Boys'. 
39th : Hugh J. Cook, Perth Boys'. 
42nd: Jamee M. Aitken, Kalgoorlie. 

Taking the subjects rather than the position on 
the General List, Honours were gained as follows:— 



Arithmetic 


.. 17 


Geography .. * . 


.. 2 


Geometry 


.. 2 


Algebra 


.. 8 


Chemistry 


.. 2 


Latin 


.. 2 


English Literature 


.. 5 



Perth Boys' 


19 


Perth Girls' 


9 


Claremont 


8 


Kalgoorlie 


6 


Geraldton 


2 


Gingin 


1 


Fremantle Boys 


1 


Mount Morgans 


1 



The candidates who passed in five or more sub- 
jects, and are therefore entitled to receive the 



Clai-emont school was successful in gaining one of 
the Junior Exhibitions offered by our State— George 
S. Marshall being the successful one. 

One boy — Rolfe W. Pike— from the James Street 
School succeeded in passing in nine subjects in the 
Adelaide Senior Examination. He was placed 30th 
out of 43 (m the General Honours' List. 

Central Schools for Upper Standards in Centres of 
Population, 
There is one feature in our present system which 
appears to me to be defective, and which might be 
easily remedied. In most of our schools there are 
childi-en in the Upper Standards (VI. to Ex. VII), 
generally few in number, and often taught in con- 
junction with Standard V. by one teacher, who of 
necessity cannot give that undivided attention to 
any one standard which is highly desirable if chil- 
dren are to leave our schools adequately prepared 
for lifers work. In isolated schools, such a condition 
of things is unavoidable, unless the State will offer 
a sufficient number of scholarships of sufficient value 
to enable these children to attend a large school in 
a populous neighbourhood, such as the James Street 
Schools, Fremantle Central Schools, Kalgoorlie Cen- 
tral Schools, etc. This might be done in justice to 
the promising youths in the country districts. But 
in towns and wherever several schools are within 
walking distance, or train and tram service are avail- 
able, I would strongly urge that one school be set 
apart specially, if not solely, for the tuition of these 
Upper Standards. The children of each of the 
Standards VI., VII., and Ex. VII. would then be 
gathered together in sufficient numbers to engage the 
whole attention of a single teacher specially selected 
and qualified for the work. At present in the Perth 
District, not including the James Street Schools, we 
have 69 children in Standards VII. and Ex. VII. 
scattered throughout the schools, in numbers varjring 
from one to eleven, who of necessity are receiving 
a portion only of the attention of a teacher. Simi- 
larly with Standard VI.— there are 180 scholars in 
10 schools. Now if these 249 children were brought 
together into one school they would form about six 
full classes, each taught by a specially qualified as- 
sistant who would be able to give all his time and 
energies to the one class. The scholars would thus 
receive the whole attention of the teacher, and not 
a fraction as at present. 

There would doubtless be some reluctance on the 
part of the individual teachers to part with these 
older children, but when they recognised that the 
best interests of the boys and girls would be served 
by this proposed arrangement, all objections would, 
I think, be removed. Many of the teachers have 
expressed to me their regret that they could not 
give these older children the attention and the time 
they deserved. 

This course is being pursued elsewhere. In the 
Old Country, in London, Bolton, etc., I found Higher 
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Qrade Schools and Higher Elementary Schools es- 
tablished to which the children of the higher classes 
are drafted, in some cases only the more promising, 
as sufficient accommodation is not always provided 
for all the scholars in the Upper Standards. 

In Switzerland the same practice is adopted. Two 
years before the completion of the curriculum of 
the Primary School, all children whose parents wish 
them to have some higher education, are drafted to 
what are called the Secundarschule, where they re- 
main until the age of 15 years. 

In Chicago, I found that the same course was intro- 
duced. A school had been built as far as possible 
equi-distant from several other schools, and into this 
all the children who had passed through the first 
six grades (there are eight grades in the Chicago 
Primary Schools) were gathered. The expectation 
there was that the change would lead to more efficient 
teaching, and that it would not involve increased ex- 
penditure, as the school spaces left free by the re- 
moval of these upper classes would be utilised by 
the younger children, and thus additions to school 
buildings would be saved. Previously, the same work 
had been done in several schools with small classes; 
after the change, there would be large classes, each 
under the sole care of a teacher. 

It would doubtless be necessary to give some mone- 
tary assistance in the shape of train or tram fares 
to scholars living at a distance, but compared with 
the immense advantage resulting from the change, 
the cost would be infinitesimal. 

Medical Inspection of Schools, 
The year 1906 witnessed the introduction of a new 
feature into our West Australian Educational Sys- 
tem. The scholars in ^ve of our largest schools — 
James Street, Perth, Fremantle Central, Kalgoorlie 
Central, Bunbury, and Albany— were subjected to 
medical inspection by a Government Medical Officer. 
His general report has been published in the public 
Press, and, what is of more value, the individual re- 
ports in all cases wherever physical defects were dis- 
covered, have, I believe, been forwarded to the 
parents or guardians concerned. 

This was a step in the right direction, but to be 
of real value, such medical inspection ought not to 
be occasional, but should be held at regular intervals. 
The time has arrived when a medical man, whose 
whole time would be given to the inspection of schools 
and scholars, should be attached to the staff of the 
Department. One of the clauses in the Education 
Bill recently discussed in the two Houses of Par- 
liament in Westminster read as follows: — 

The powers and duties of a Local Education Au- 
thority shall include the duty to provide for the Medical 
Inspection of children before or at the time of their 
admission to a public elementary school and on such 
other occasions aa the Board of Education direct, and 
the power to make such arrangements as may be sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Education for attending to the 
health and physical condition of the children educated 
in public elementary schools. 

Though owing to the failure of the Bill to obtain 
the assent of the House of Lords it had to be with- 
drawn, the unanimity of opinion by all parties in 
both Houses makes it certain that such a clause will 
be an integral part of any future legislature. 

The following extract from a recent article will be 
opportune : — 

The work of the school is to educate the children 
mentally, morally, and physically: mens sana in corpore 



sane applies to school life. The medical inspeetion of 
scholars is an obvious duty which the State owes to it- 
self; it must justify the enormous expenditure on edu- 
cation, on the ono hand, by showing that every reasonable 
effort is being nia<le to ensure that the children are in 
a proper condition to receive instruction; and further, 
that the conditions under which the instruction is given 
are such as to help the child, not only in the assimilation 
of his lessons, but in a healthy development towards the 
attainments of a healthy and physically fine nation. It 
is clearly the duty of the State to secure all round devel- 
opment if the Empire is to hold its own. 

Medical inspection can be of great service or of little 
value according to the way in which it is conducted, and 
the use made by the reports resulting from such inspec- 
tion. It will materially add to the cost of Education, 
hence the reason why it should be especially effective. 
Inspection by a scholastic meiUcal expert ought to lead 
to the detection in the early stages, when remedial efforts 
are most effective, of such defects as weak sight, whether 
congenital or contracted through bad habits, or due to 
unwholesome conditions of life ; imperfect hearing and 
deafness; imperfect or unhealthy dentition; spinal 
weakness such as results in curvature; imperfections of 
speech due to faulty or imperfectly developed organs, 
nervousness, or other causes; and the very common but 
unfortunate fault of imperfect breathing. Individual 
defects could be thus pointed out, their importance em- 
phasised, as would be the case when a specialist, rather 
than an ordinary member of the school staff, drew atten- 
tion to them, and the general advice tendered would 
most probably induce the parent to place the child under 
proper treatment so that as far as possible the defect 
could be cured and the faults eradicated. 

Closely connected with this subject of Medical In- 
spection, is the proi>er scientific treatment of defective 
children. Unfortunately, from a variety of causes, 
there are children who, owing to some serious mental 
defect, are unable to benefit by the ordinary methods 
used in Elementary Schools. These at present can- 
not receive special treatment, and they not only fail 
to make progress, but are a source of disturbance to 
the class, and of harassment to the teacher. Mentally 
defective children should be gathered together into 
one class, and placed under the care and tuition of a 
teacher specially qualified to deal with them. The 
object of such a teacher would be to develop the 
mental power of the children and to fit them, as far 
as possible, to become useful members of society. 

The Medical Officer appointed would examine all 
cases of children who were considered by the teachers 
to have some mental defect, and on the decision of 
the medical man would depend the removal of the 
children to the special school or class. 

On my recent visit to Europe, I inspected several 
schools for these defective children. The schools 
were situated in as central a position as possible, the 
classes were small, and the teachers were given a 
free hand in dealing with the children, their aim 
being to develop whatever latent powers they might 
discover. 

The experiment of a class in Perth might well be 
tried. The cost would be small, but the benefit to 
the children concerned would be great. 

Teachers, 

The teachers working in my district are as 
under : — 



Head Teachers . . 
Assistants (Male) 
Assistants (Female 
Monitors (Male) . . 
Monitors (Female) 


.. 15 
.. 23 
.. 58 
9 
.. 26 


Total . . 


.. 131 


Total in 1905 . . 


.. 121 
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Classification. 



** A '' Certificate 
" B ** Certificate 
** C »' Certificate 
Unclassified 



14 

38 

38 

6 

96 



Tiie mmiber of Centres, and the number in attend- 
ance are as under : — 



Manual Training and Household Management 
Classes, 

Manual Training Classes.— There has been no ad- 
dition to the number of classes in Manual Training 
during the past year. Twenty-five Centres and classes 
are in operation, but the number of boys receiving 
instruction has increased materially, from 2,463 in 
1905, to 2,847 in 1906. The classes have been in- 
spected by Mr. Hart, the Oi*gauiser and Inspector of 
this branch of work, and, personally, I have visited 
and inspected nine. The classes continue to be very 
popular with the boys, and the results of the teach- 
ing have been successful. The number of pupils 
taught in each class has been increased at the larger 
centres— Perth, Kalgoorlie, and Fremantle— and con- 
sidering that so many receive instruction, the cost per 
head is remarkably small, and compares vei-y favour- 
ably with the cost elsewhere. 

The foUowhig table gives the classes in operation, 
and the number taught at each centre : — 



Albany 

Armadale 

Houlder 

Bunbury . . 

('laremont 

( 'oolgardie 

Day Dawn 

Donnybrook 

Drakesbrook 

Fremantle . . 

Gerald ton 

(Ungin 

Katanning 

Kalgoorlie 

Leederville 

Midland Junction 

Mornington ^ill 

Narrogin 

Newcastle 

Northam 

Perth No. 1 

Perth No. 2 

Picton 

Pinjarra 

Wagin 



71 
11 

•JIH 

02 

125 

103 

15 

15 

8 

427 

68 

13 

25 

256 

312 

225 

16 

44 

20 

64 

356 

346 

11 

22 

14 



Household Management Centres.— No new Centres 
have been opened, but in Perth new buildings have 
been erected for Cookery and Laundry, and the old 
building has been fitted up for classes in House- 
wifery. The latter classes will be in full operation 
during 1907. New buildings have also been erected 
at Boulder for Cookery and Laundry Classes. 

There appears to be an unaccountable objection on 
th^ part of some parents to their children receiving 
instruction in Laundry Work. We are now and 
again met with the excuse that "this can be taught 
at home," or " I do not wish my daughter to learn 
washing." It is to be regi-etted that so valuable an 
adjunct as scientific instruction in so useful a sub- 
ject by competent and well trained instructoi-s 
should be despised. Doubtless the objections 
ai-e made owing to misapprohensioii and misunder- 
standing, which a visit to one of these Laundry 
Centres, admirably fitted up a« they are, would at 
once remove. 



Cookery, 



Albany 

Boulder 

Claremont 

Fremantle 

Kalgoorlie 

Leederville 

Perth 



35 
55 
200 
286 
130 
133 
412 

M61 



Laundry, 



Albany 


33 


Boulder . . 


lf/5 


Fremantle 


. . 232 


Leederville 


156 


Perth 


. . 394 



9H0 



Industrial Schools and Orphanages, 

The 12 Industrial Schools and Orphanages have 
been visited and examined. The children have been 
tested individually in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and 
Arithmetic, and collectively in English, Geography, 
Object Lessons, Singing, and Drill. There ai-e some 
of these schools in which the education given, so far 
as it goes, is most efficient, and the teachers are most 
enthusiastic and capable. In other instances the con- 
stant changes m the school staffs prevent any real 
progress, especially when thtt teachers who have be- 
come acquainted with our curriculum and methods 
are replaced by others who have had little experience. 
Until some permanence in the staffs can be secured, 
little progress can be expected. 

On the results of the examination, the schools re- 
ceived the following marks : — 



Excellent 
Good .. 
Very Fair 
Fair .. 
Weak 
Bad .. 



The schools, the enrolment, and the numbei's ex- 
amined, are given below : — 



School. 



No. 
cxaniined. 



Subiaco Industrial 

Subiaco R C. Orphanage (Girls) . . . 

Glendalough Industrial 

Clontarf Orphanage 

Perth Anglican Orphanage (Girls') 
Swan Native and Half-caste Mission 
(Girls') 

Swan Boys' Orphanage 

Collie Salvation Army Industrial — 

Boys* No. 1 School 

Boys' No. 2 School 

Girls' 

Bedhill Industrial .. 

Totals 




Evening Schools. 

At the end of 1905, eight Evening Schools were in 
operation. During 1906, new schools were opened 
at Oeraldttm in January, Maylands in May, and 
Mot>ra in June. The last-named school was working 
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for four months only. The Evening Schools open at 
the close of 1906, were :— 



Perth 
Kalgoorlie 






128 pupils. 
40 „ 


Maylands 






26 „ 


Bunbury 






19 „ 


Northam 






9 „ 


Gerald ton 






8 „ 


Ravensthorpe 






9 „ 


Premantle ( Manual 


Training) 


24 „ 


Midland Junction 


(Manual Training) 


8 „ 



Besides these, classes in Elementary Subjects are 
attached to several of the Technical Schools. 

The Perth classes were examined on the 29th and 
30th November. The figures below show the work of 
the classes during the year, and the general results of 
the examination :— 

1905. 1906. 

Number of individual students in last 

quarter 116 138 

Number on register of various classes . . 456 470 

Number of individual students during 

year 272 372 

Number of papers worked at examina- 
tion 329 268 

Passe<l with credit . . . . . . 84 71 

Passed 109 80 



Examination of Teachers. 

Entrance Examuiation.— The applicants for em- 
ployment who <lo not produce satisfactory educa- 
tional credentials are 'required to pass an examina- 
tion in the Elementarj' Subjects of school instruction. 

During the year 11 examhiations have been held, 
in which 49 applicants took part. Of these, only 15 
passed. 

Teachers' Certificate Examinations. 

At these examinations, held in August, 77 teachers 
took part, distributed as under : — 



Ceutres. 


..C" 


"B." 


" A." 


Totals. 


Monitors. 


Teachers. 


Perth 

Kalgoorlie 

Albany 

Bridgetown 


4 1 31 

1 i 7 

... i 2 

1 


16 
2 

1 


7 
4 

1 
... 


58 

14 

4 

1 




5 41 


19 
19 


12 

' 18 


77 


1906 


46 
12 35 


84 


1905 


47 





Included in the above figures are several teachers 
who had to pass in one or two subjects to complete 
their certificates (six in " C," two in ** B," two in 

"A"). 

Thirty-eight students from Die Claremont Training 
College sat for the Depart inental Examination in 
Arithmetic, English, Music, and Drill. 

Ceiiificates were gained as under :— 

*• C " Certificate 10 

' ^ B ' ' Certificate . . . . 4 

" A '' Certificate .. .. 5 



Monitors* Examinations. 

These examinations were held in December, from 
the 5th to the 8th inclusive. Eleven Centres were 
appointed, as under : — 



Number examined. 



Centres. 



Perth 

Kalgoorlie 
Bunbory 

Tori: 

Cue 

Oeraldton 
Norseman 

Albany 

Mount Morgans 

Leonora 

Wagin 



Junior— 



TotaL 



Totals 



1905 



... I 



Applicants. 


senior. 




96 


45 


141 


30 


8 


38 


7 


2 


9 


8 


1 


9 


4 


1 


5 


4 


1 


5 


2 


2 


4 


2 


1 


3 


2 




2 




f 


1 


1 




I 


156 


62 


218 


165 


69 


234 



Of these, the following were successful :- 

Juniors 
Seniors 



Total 



59 
19 

78 



The Mt)nitors placed at the head of the various 
classes are given below : — 

Juniors taking the >vhole examination — 

1st: Edward S. Healey, Cue, 78 per cent. 
2nd: Bertha Higgs, Boulder, 76 per cent. 

Juniors who were excused in subjects in which 
they had passed the Adelaide Primai-y— 

Ist: Elma Stapley, Guildford, 86 per cent. 
2nd: John Mcl^eod, Mt. Morgans, 84 per cent. 
„ Maurice O'Donohue, Mt. Morgans, 84 per 
cent. 

Seniors — 

1st: Victor Box, North Perth, 74 per cent 

2nd : Edwin Edmondson, Fremantle Manual Train" 
ing, 72 per cent. 

3rd: Frank Pollard, Subiaco, 71 per cent 



Secondary School Scholarships. 

The examinations for these valuable Scholarships 
were held on 2.>th and 20th October. The increase 
in the number of schools sending up candidates, and 
also in the nuuiber of candidates— the former from 
21 schools to 23, and the latter from 61 candidates 
to 84— is very satisfactoiy. 

I give a list of the schools from which the 84 candi- 
dates came : — 



Albany 

Boulder 

Bullsbrook 

Beaconsficld 

('annington 

Claremont 

Coolgardie 

Fremantle Boys* 

Oeraldton 

Kalgoorlie 

Kunanalling 

Leederville West 



Midland Junction 
Newcastle 

Newcastle Street Boys' 
Perth Girls' 
Perth East 
Subiaco 
Swan, Middle 
Thomas Street 
Wagin 

White Gum Valley 
St. Patrick's, Perth 
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Fifteen of the competitors obtained 66 per cent, or 
more of the possible marks, and Scholarships were 
awarded to the eight who headed tlie list, viz. :— 

Alan R. BeaD, Kalgoorlie School, 80 per cent. 
Kathleen Burnett, Perth Girls' School, 73 per cent. 
Thomas B. C'onway, Albany School, 72 per cent. 
Matthew Scouler, Coolgardie School, 71 per cent. 
Ernest Thompson, Beaconsfield School, 71 per cent. 
Ernest Mellows, Subiaeo School, 70 per cent. 
Harry Lucraft, Beaconsfield School, 69 per cent. 
Hilda M. England, Boulder School, 69 per cent. 

The seven candidates who also gained 66 per cent, 
of the marks wei-e : — 

Wilfred Goode, Midland Junction School. 
Daphne A. HUl, Perth Girls' School. 
Gladys M. Johns, Kalgoorlie School. 
Albert J. DeBaun, Boulder School. 
Mina Woods, Subiaeo School. 
Andrew McHarrie, East Perth School. 
Ernest Congdon, Subiaeo School. 

Bursaiies. 
Two examinations were held in connection with 
these Bursaries — one in March and one in September. 
At the latter the candidates were examined at four 
Centres, and in March at two. 

The numbers examined were as under :— 



March Examination 
September Examinations 

Total 



59 candidates 
72 candidates 

131 candidates 



In 1905, the number was 88, an increase of 48 for 
1906. 

The schools sending candidates were as follows :— 



Perth Boys' 


33 


Beaconsfield 


. 2 


Claremont . . 


24 


Guildford 


. 1 


Subiaeo 


9 


Leederville West . 


. 1 


Highgate . . 


8 


Newcastle 


. 3 


Perth Girls' .! 


11 


Albany 


. 3 


Fremantle Boys ' . . 


5 


Boulder 


. 9 


Midland Junction 


5 


Kalgoorlie 


7 


Middle Swan 


2 


Geraldton 


. 3 


Claremont North . . 


1 


Tipperary 


. 1 


East Perth 


3 







As the result of the March examination — the last 
under the old Regulations— 20 Bursaries of the value 
of £10 each were awarded. 

The successful candidates are given below : — 

Costelow, Charles A. P., Perth Boys ', 79 per cent. 
Bates, Ellen, Midland Junction, 77 per cent. 
Martin, Allan, Perth Boys', 76 per cent. 



Barnes, Kathleen, Guildford, 75 per cent. 
Bennett, Gordon L., Perth Boys', 75 per cent. 
Glaskin, Septimus, Perth Boys', 73 per cent. 
Muirson, Olive, Subiaeo, 71 per cent. 
McGregor, Cleveland, Perth Boys', 70 per cent. 
Edwards, Reginald, Claremont, 70 per cent. 
Sinclair, John H., Perth Boys', 70 per cent. 
Gee, Alfred E., West Leederville, 69 per cent 
Senior, Prank H., Perth Boys*, 69 per cent. 
Baines, David, Subiaeo, 69 per cent. 
Tobias, Ernest D., Claremont, 68 per cent. 
Taylor, Sydney A., Perth Boys', 67 per cent. 
Hoare, Harold L. J., Perth Boys', 67 per cent. 
Potts, Mona J., Midland Junction, 66 per cent. 
Winslade, Fredk. C, Perth Boyn*, 66 per cent. 
(,'ook, William E., Perth Boys', 66 per cent. 
Wright, Amy R., Claremont, 66 per cent. 

The September examination was held under the 
new rules. The main alterations are : — 

(1.) One examination — in September— will be 
held instead of two— March and Sep- 
tember—as foimerly. 

(2.) The candidates are recjuired to pass the 
6th Standard in the previous December; 
previously the 7th was necessary. 

(3.) A limited number of Bursaries are to be 
reserved at the discretion of the Minis- 
ter for successful candidates coming 
from small schools. 

The following obtained more than 66 per cent, of 
the possible marks, and were awarded Bursaries : — 

Pike, Eric M., Perth Boys', 87 per cent. 

Turpin, Doris I., Perth Girls', 77 per cent. 

Leevers, Jack C, Kalgoorlie, 76 per cent. 

King, Ruby, Perth Girls', 76 per cent. 

Feakes, George, Perth Boys ', 75 per cent. 

Bean, Alan B., Kalgoorlie, 74 per cent. 

Moorhouse, Ernest W., Tipperary (Small School), 

74 per cent. 
Leslie, William, Perth Boys', 73 per cent. 
Wolff, Joseph, Geraldton, 73 per cent. 
Peploe, Gladys, Highgate, 71 per cent. 
Maddeford, Frederick H., Kalgoorlie, 71 per cent. 
Sedgewick, Chas. W., Kalgoorlie, 69 per cent. 
Eyles, Emily E., Perth Girls, 69 per cent. 
Craig, Mona N., Kalgoorlie, 68 per cent. 
Selden, Hector A., Claremont, 68 per cent. 
Barnett, Hazel, Geraldton, 68 per cent. 
Lappin, Mary E., Perth Girls', 67 per cent. 
Davidson, May, Newcastle (Country School), 67 

per cent. 
Rafelt, Annie, naremont, 67 per cent. 
Hutcherson, Hazel, Claremont, 67 per cent 



JAS. P. WALTON. 



April 30th, 1907. 
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Report of Mr. J. H. JlcCollum, Inspector of SchoolSf 1906. 



SUB-METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

I have the honour to submit my report for 1906, on 
the schools in the Sub-Metropolitan District. 

At the end of the year there were 54 schools in 
operation, classified as follows : — 



ClaM I. 

„ II. 

« III. 

. IV. 

„ V. 

. VI. 
Prorisional 
Half-time 



21 

2 

6 

7 

9 
13 
13 

2j 



54 8cho<>lii, with a 
total average at- 
tendance of 5,623 
pupils. 



New schools were opened at Rosalie, West Guild- 
ford, Hawthorn, East Jandakot, and Keysbrook. 

Buildings, 

New buildings were croc^ted at Rosalie, West Guild- 
ford, East Jandakot, Huckland Hill and GosnelFs, 
and at Armadale, for Manual Training. 

Additions were made to the existing buildings at 
Subiaco, Senior and Infant Schools' Victoria Park, 
Jolimont, Bayswater, Cannington, and White Gum 
Valley. 

A much needed improvement has been effected in 
the ventilation of the schools and class-rooms erected 
during the past year. Under the new arrangement 
the temperature of the rooms may be reduced from 
five to 10 degrees during the warm weather. Provi- 
sion has been made by means of cross-ventilation for 
the free circulation of the air immediately above the 
heads of the children as they sit in the desks, without 
exposing them, after returning from the playground 
heated by exercise, to the danger " of sittuig in a 
drauglit between the windows and door. Another 
advantage is, that sixty children may now be placed 
in an ordinai*y claiss-rooni under better conditions than 
50 under the old arrangement. 

The school at Rockingham, closed for some time, 
was re-opened early in the year. Owing to my ab- 
sence on " long service leave " during the first three 
months of the year, it was not possible for me to 
visit each school twice, but all schools received at 
least one uispection visit, 31 were visited a second 
time, and a third visit was made to six schools. 
During the second visit half a day was usually spent 
in testing the work of each class-teacher. From this 
it may be seen that in the case of a large school the 
second visit occupied four or five days. 

In the best interests of the children, and con- 
sequently of the State, it is a matter for regret that 
the larger number of schools under the general super- 
vision of each District Inspector does not now permit 
of two inspection visits annually. Where the teachers 
and children have been working earnestly they look 
forward with interest to this second visit, at which the 
pr<»gress »»f the school is tested, and feel disappointed, 
if not disheartened, when the visit is omitted. In the 



case of indifferently managed schools, and where there 
are lazy teachers, the necessity for a second visit is 
obvious. 

In addition to the ordinary work of iniq>eetion, 15 
private schools were visited, and two weeks were oc- 
cupied in conducting the examination of teachers and 
monitors. 

Grounds. 

During the past year more interest has been taken 
by teachers and pupils in the improvement of the 
sch<K)l grouncU. Unfortunately, the larger schools in 
Freniantle have ver>' small areas of land attached, and 
the nature of the soil in the small spaces at disposal 
renders successful gardening operations very difficult. 
The growth of ornamental and shade trees, and pot 
plauts, shtmld receive special attention under existing 
conditions. In a few schools something has been 
done in the direction indicated, but in too many in- 
stances verj' little has been attempted. The suburban 
and country schools are much better situated in the 
matter of suita*^le ground, mid %^e must look to these 
for the best pi'aetical illustration of what may be done 
in the way of gardening and experimental plots for 
the senior children. The value of experimental plots 
conducted on practical and scientific lines can scarcely 
be over-estimated at our present stage of develop- 
ment. Viewing them as a means of industrial educa- 
tion they may form the basis of an agricultural 
education on scientific principles, thus paving the way 
to higher instruction in the same branch, and if, as 
necessaiily must be the case in the majority of in- 
stances, the boys have not an opportunity after 
leaving school of attending an Agricultural College, 
the inst miction given in the primary school will make 
their work on the farm more interesting and more in- 
telligent, and in many cases awaken a desire for 
further experiments of their own with a better chance 
of success. 

The school garden also affords a good opportunity 
fur the observation and study of plant life. 

It is re jnet table that not one school in the district 
may be instanced as a model of what might be done 
in this direction. 

Organisation, 

Although much has been written on this subject 
dui'ing past years, individual teachers still seem to 
have the same old difficulties, which are more accen- 
tuated in the smaller schools, where the problem is : 
** How can 1 best manage to teach two or three 
different classes as many different subjects at the 
same time " t If teachers would only remember that 
children learn more by doing than by looking at some- 
one else working, <»r by hearing how something should 
ho done, a great many of the difficulties of drawing 
up a ^ood Time Table would disappear. Of coui*se the 
« I nest ion here arises how to keep a section of the 
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childi'eu usefully employed while the teacher gives 
oral instruction to another section in the room. That 
is largely a matter of training, and cannot be accom- 
plbhed in a few weeks in a school where the children 
have acquired a habit of idling while the teacher is 
struggling with another class. The habit of trifling 
is easily acquired, and difficult to overcome. In addi- 
tion to its bad effect on the immediate school- work of 
the pupils, there is a much graver aspect. How will 
the habit, once formed, affect the individual child 
when he c< ines to take his part iu the battle of life? 
This introduces the c|ue8tion of character building, 
which should be a subject of vital importance in our 
schools. 

A few teachers who have a natural aptitude for 
their work, appear to have no dilliculty iu keeping all 
the children fully employed. 

The alterations in the Syllabus at the beginning of 
the year caused fresh difficulties in planning the 
work. To some long accustomed to working in a 
groove the new difficulties in the way of effective or- 
ganisation appeared insuperable, but as the year 
advanced the *^ mountains " gradually became " mole- 
hills," and less difficulty was found in drawing up 
Time Tables and Pi-ogrammes. The majority of the 
teachers have made laudable efforts to draw up good 
schemes of work, but, unfortunately, we have a resi- 
due who do not realise that it is their duty to make 
an honest effort to plan their work to the best ad- 
vantage, and to carry the plan into actual practice. 

The method of conducting and recording the 
quarterly examinations, the system of class monitoi-s, 
registration, grouping, and quarterly programmes, 
all show improvement in the bulk of the schools in 
the district. 

One of the most hopeful signs of advance is the 
more general evidence in the teaching towards a 
closer correlation of allied subjects of instruction. 



Discipline and Tone. 

The discipline and tone of a school are allied to its 
organisation. When these are good, the organisation 
is less difficult, and where the organisation is bad the 
discipline and tone must be prejudicially affected. 
The general character and bearing of the teacher — 
his earnestness, his high sense of duty, and his moral 
courage; or his carelessness, his laziness, his evasion 
of duty, and his moral cowardice, are a great force 
in forming the character of his pupils for strength or 
weakness — for good or evil. The effect may not be 
immediately apparent ; the children may have no 
desire to imitate him ; they may even hold his weak- 
ness up to ridicule; yet unconsciously they copy his 
virtues or his defects in their work. If a teacher is 
careless in his own work he cannot reasonably expect 
to secure a good working tone in his school or class. 

A hard-working, conscientious teacher may, of 
coui*se, fail to secui'e good W(»rk from his pupils. 
Simply because he practically does all the work hhn- 
self, the energetic children resent being reduced to 
mere spectators and become restive, while the uure 
indolent become more confirmed in their indolence. 
When the inspeet(»r takes the class and the teacher 
becomes an onlooker, he is appalled to find that the 
children do not know the things he taught and showed 
them, oblivious of the fact that he has given them 
very little t»pport unity of working without constant 
aid from himself. In fact, he has gone from the 



old extreme of making the children do nearly every- 
thing for themselves, to the more doubtful extreme 
of doing everything for them. 

The discipline continues good in nearly all schools. 
There are, of course, a few exceptions, but as a rule 
the children are orderly and obedient. This is the 
more pleasing in view of the fact that cases of tmdue 
hai'shness on the part of teachers are becoming very 
rare indeed. 

Classification, 
The schools were classified on the results of the 
inspection visits as follows : — 

Good, 

Subiaco Senior. North Fremantle. 

Subiaco Infants' Hamilton Hill. 

Piincess May Girls* Bicton. 

Princess May Infants' Keysbrook. 

Nme schools were classified as very fair, twenty- 
three as fair, nine weak, and one as bad. The classi- 
fication was defen-ed in the case of four schools 
opened late in the yeai*. 

General, 
The revised syllabuses in English and Arithmetic 
have proved steps forward in the light direction. 
In the earlier part of the year there was considerable 
doubt amongst some of the teachers with regard to 
the amount of work required in English. The Sylla- 
bus in this subject was regarded by a few as too 
indefinite, it wiis not protected by a strong fence 
beyond which it would have been dangerous to ven- 
ture, and inside which the children were expected to 
know the most minute and trivial details. However, 
towards the end of the year the doubters were con- 
vinced of the educative value of the wider treatment 
of the subject. 

The revised syllabus in arithmetic, although 
apparently only a slight departure from the old, 
has demonstrated beyond a doubt, except to those 
who will not be convinced, the weaknesses in the 
methods of treating the subject during recent years, 
or rather, the error with regard to the particular 
stage of the child's mental development, when written 
(really abstract) problems should be attempted. The 
general work in the senior divisions of the large 
schools advanced rapidly during the past year. This 
is borne out by the fact that a greater percentage of 
children (compared with the number on roll) 
passed the Adelaide Primary and other examinations, 
than during any former year. This success may be 
partly credited to a departure made two years ago in 
the method of examination. It was then decided to 
give wi'itten tests in a wider range of subjects. 
Ponnerly, vica voce examinations were held in nearly 
all subjects, except arithmetic. This method of ex- 
amination, although easier and quicker for the 
examiner, is apt to be misleading. Half answers ai-e 
credited, and smart guessing may secure a mark. 

** The show of hands " in answer to an oral question 
may occasionally mislead even a practised examiner. 
In a written examination each child must be fairly 
exact, and the weaker children cannot be carried 
through by the stronger ones. 

The work of the junior division has not kept pace 
with the advance in the senior classes. Various 
causes contribute to this. Foremost of these may be 
mentioned the limited numbers of really able teachei*s 
of the lower standards, notably of Standard I. Any 
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institution which can successfully train numbers of 
this class of teacher will render a great service to the 
cause of primary education in this State. Further, 
the unreasonable time formerly devoted to teaching 
arithmetical problems in the junior classes left very 
little to spare for other subjects which would assist 
in developing the general intelligence, and which 
veiy young children could learn with gi-eater ease, 
and, in many instances, with pleasure. In conse- 
quence of this fetish— arithmetic— a comparatively 
small proportion of the school time was grudgingly 
given to Reading, Kindergarten, and Nature Study, 
which are of far greater importance at this stage of 
the child's life. 

The principles underlying Kindergarten are becom- 
ing more generally understood, and the application 
of these principles to all the subjects taken in the 
junior classes will render the work of this section of 
the school more interesting and less exhausting to 
teachers and children alike. 

Special efforts have been made during the past 
year to remedy the defects noted in the method of 
teaching, and much better results may be confidently 
expected in junior schools and classes during the en- 
suing year. 

Reading, 
Intelligent and expressive reading is becoming more 
conunon. The scope of the lesson and the grammati- 
cal analysis which enables the children to distinguish 
the logical parts of a sentence are sometimes taken 
before the lesson is read by the children. The con- 
versation preliminary to the reading lesson in the 
junior classes contributes to intelligent reading, and 
forms a bond of connection between their spoken 
language and the language of their books. 

The importance of good reading deserves a large 
share of the teacher's attention. It is one of the 
chief means by which the pupils are to instruct 
themselves, when in the course of time they take their 
places as citizens of the State. The child who can 
use this instrument, and has been taught to use it 
intelligently at school, will not fall away from its 
use when he passes into the world: he will, by it, 
keep himself in touch with the progress of the age. 

Steps are being taken in all the leading schools to 
introduce Supplementary Readers. Some of the 
works of the best writers may now be obtained for a 
very small sum, in editions suitable to children of 
various ages. It is now possible for a few pence, to 
put in the hands of the children books that not only 
interest and amuse, but also instruct : to familiarise 
the little ones at an impressionable age with thoughts 
and sentiments that "make for character." 

" The taste for reading, very strongly developed in 
some, scarcely exists in others. In short, there are 
no two children alike. It is indispensably necessary 
to be able to recognise these differences, sometimes 
slight, sometimes well marked, in order to strengthen 
the favourable aptitudes, and make them serve your 
end, or repress and restrain them, if, by their natural 
exaggeration they threaten the general harmony of 
mental development." 

Spelling. 

Spelling progresses side-by-side with reading. lu 

schools where good reading is the rule, good spelling 

is also the rule. The lessons in spelling commence 

in Standard I. The majority of the teachers now 



combine these lessons with the reading lessons in all 
the lower standards. Word-building receives more 
attention in all classes. There is, however, a small 
section of teachei*s who are either too indolent or loo 
careless to read and study a few modem works on 
method, and thus fit themselves for teaching, svith 
more intelligence, and less waste of time, not only 
reading and spelling, but also the other subjects 
taught in a primaiy school. 

Language and Composition, 

More preliminary training in composition is now 
given in the lower standards, and much better work 
is secured in all classes. The Revised Syllabus in 
English provides for the earlier introduction of 
written composition. In infant schools and classes 
the practice of answering questions in short sentences 
receives scant attention in some instances, and is over 
cultivated in others. When cultivated to excess it 
imparts a stiffness and formality to lessons which 
should be a delight if the freedom and spontaneity of 
the children were not rigidly restrained. Slovenly 
answering of questions should, of course, receive 
prompt correction at all times and at all stages. 

The dictation and transciiption exercises in Stand- 
ards I. and II. afford an opportunity of calling at- 
tention to the various uses of the capital letter, the 
comma in its simpler uses, and the full stop ; and in 
Standard III. these exercises are still further ex- 
tended by the written re-construction of short stories 
which have been read out by the teacher, or which 
the pupils have read for themselves. The use of 
simple connecting words is introduced at this stage, 
and simple analysis is taught alongside composition. 
The next important step is reached in Standard IV., 
where the interlinking of sentences by means of con- 
junctions is brought prominently into view, and 
pimct nation in full is taught. The results of the 
previous work are gathered up in Standard V., in 
which large use is made of the reading and other 
lessons for composition purposes. This is followed 
by blackboard exercises or. the work done by the 
pupils— the incorrect use of words, and grammatical 
en-ors being subjected to the criticism of the pupils 
themselves. The leading aim of the teacher in Stand- 
ard V. is to obtain a readable reproduction of a 
story or a lesson. The teacher in Standard VI. 
begins where the teacher in Standard V. left off, with 
simple reproduction, and some time is occupied in 
furnishing the pupils with materials for the con- 
struction of a short essay, and the proper arrange- 
ment of the sentences composing it. An attempt is 
made to ^et part of this aid from the pupils them- 
selves, and the amount of assistance rendered by the 
teacher is gradually lessened. The syllabus for 
Standard VII. includes the careful revision of the 
earlier exercises, and special lessons on the structure 
of the paragraph. 

The ideas of a number of the teachers with regard 
to the aims of the new syllabus in literature were 
rather vague. In some instances an attempt was 
made to introduce a more or less elaborate scheme of 
literature, of which the obvious material to hand in 
the reading Jiooks in use, did not form a part. In 
fact, these books, in which there are extracts from 
some of the best writers, were read in the most cur- 
sory manner. Towards the close of the year, there 
was generally a better knowledge of the scope of the 
work outlined. 
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Writing. 
The Civil Service style of writing, in one or other 
of its forms, is taking the place of the upright, and 
it must be acknowledged that the change is attended 
with beneficial results. The writing is now more 
rapid, more graceful, and more legible, than during 
past years. The ungainly scrawl formerly met with 
in the dictation exercises is becoming more rare. In 
the majority of schools the children can write at a 
moderate rate of speed, while retaining the distinc- 
tive neatness and legibility of the system. 

•One school, Princess May Girls', Fremantle, 
desei'ves special mention for its success in this 
subject. 

Arithmetic. 
The Revised Syllabus in Arithmetic was introduced 
at the beginning of the year. Many found consider- 
able difficulty in revising their methods of teaching, 
and still maintained the hopeless struggle of attempt- 
ing to teach very young children abstract problems in 
written arithmetic. Others, again, reverted to the 
veiy old method of writing large numbers on the 
blackboard for the children to add, subtract, multiply, 
or divide, as the case might be, and neglected the oral 
work and demonstration by concrete examples. 

Doubtless, in another year or two at most, a com- 
promise will be effected between these two extremes, 
and a rational system of teaching adopted in all 
schools. It is still necessary to remind teachers that 
mental arithmetic is not a separate subject to be 
acquired by practising examples in text-books, but is 
the preliminary to, and arises out of, all written work. 

Drawing, 
Drawing from Nature is taught in a large number 
of schools, and in many instances with considerable 
success, but, unfortunately, it is not uncommon to 
see children making drawings of natural forms quite 
beyond their capacity, and expressing their own con- 
ception of the forms instead of representing them as 
actually seen from their point of view. 

Object Drawing is the most unsatisfactory part of 
the drawing curriculum. In looking through the 
work, it is frequently found that a certain type of 
object is represented in an unsatisfactory manner, 
and the next copy is a totally different type of object 
represented in the same unsatisfactory manner. A 
careful selection should be made, and should be 
graded as regards difficulty and continuity of subject. 
It is also necessary that the objects selected should 
be sufficiently varied to provide an all-round training 
in this branch of the subjects. 



Drawing to scale is taught in aU schools. The 
children usually measure objects about the school or 
class-room before attempting to draw them. Very 
few teachei-s correlate this subject with arithmetic. 

History. 

The curiiculum in History has proved rather heaN^y 
for the majority of schools. Opinions may differ as 
to how nmch history should be included in the cur- 
riculmn of a primary school, and as to the benefits 
to be derived from the concentric method of teaching, 
but if a boy is to leave school with such a knowledge 
of the subject as will be of practical benefit to him, 
he must have some acquaintance with outstanding 
charactei's and events, and certain main facts in 
British History. 

Better work might be done in the senior classes, 
if, in addition to the broad treatment of the subject, 
a detailed study of a particular period were taken. 

Nature Study. 
Yeiy slow progress has been made in " Natui"e 
Study." Plant-life is the favourite theme. Good 
work is done on scientific lines in a few schools. The 
environment (locality and occupation of the people) 
of the children t'eceives scant consideration in some 
of the schemes submitted. The lack of scientific 
knowledge on the part of a large number of teachers 
i-etards advance in this direction. If some scheme of 
instruction through evening classes in natural and 
applied science could be arranged, I am confident that 
many teachers would take advantage of the opportu- 
nity thus afforded of falling into line with the more 
practical workers in educational reform. 

Teachers. 

The teachers, as a body, have discharged their 
duties with honesty, and a high average of ability, 
and have always been ready to carry out, as far as 
possible, any suggestions for the improvement of their 
schools. 

The teachers of the smaller schools have very trying 
work, and often wonder how it is possible, with four 
or five different classes to teach, to cover the cur- 
riculum, and at the same time adopt the methods 
advocated by writers of books on School Manage- 
ment. They feel that their great need is a model 
small school where they may see the methods advo- 
cated, put in practice under the ordinary conditions 
of school life, and not merely illustrated by one or 
two specimen lessons. 



24th January, 1907. 



J. H. McCOLLUM. 
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Report of Mr. It. Hope Robertson, M.A., Inspector of Schools, 1906. 



THE EASTEKN GOLDFIELDS, SWAN, AND 
NORTH FREMANTLE DISTRICTS. 

The following table shows the distribution of the 
schools, and the enrolment and average for the year:— 





Boll 


Avenure 

weekly 

enrolment 

for 


Average 


Number of 


Disbriot. 


at end of 
4th 


attendance 
for 


schools 
open during 




Quarter. 


year. 


year. 


year. 


Boulder 


1,995 


2.107 


1,775 


8 


Bolong 


34 


48 


40 


1 


Coolgardie 


608 


640 


566 


5 


Fremantle, North 


524 


566 


467 


3 


Kalgoorlie 


1,660 


1,741 


1.525 


6 


Kanowna 


186 


190 


172 


1 


Kookynie 


163 


173 


147 


3 (Bata- 
via closed.) 


Kurawa 


125 


124 


106 


3 


Malcolm 


230 


249 


218 


4 


Menzies 


274 


284 


233 


5 


Norseman 


143 


150 


135 


2 


Swan 


354 


343 


278 


8 


BurtviUe 


12 


13 


12 




Laverton 


87 


34 


28 




Southern Cross 


144 


146 


123 




Tundamindera... 




11 


9 




MorrinMurrln... 


**21 


25 


23 




Greenmount ... 


13 


14 


13 




Pingin 


9 


9 


8 




Lancefield 


16 


17 


15 




Totals, 1906... 


6,548 


6,884 


5,893 


57 (1-Ba- 

tavia 

dosed.) 


Totals, 1905 .„ 


6,667 


6.691 


5,707 


62 



By comparing the statistics of 1906 with those of 
1905 it will be found that the numbers have practi- 
cally remained stationary. Although tlie enrolment 
at the end of the fourth (|uarter was slightly less 
than it was in 1905 yet the weekly enrolment, and 
the average attendance for the year have increased. 

New Schools, 
New schools were opened at Lancefield, Ist 
August; Leonora, 1st May; Waverley, 5th June; 
(jreenmount, 15th October; Buckland Hill, 5th 
November; Pingin, 2l8t November. 

School Closed. 
The Batavia School was closed on the 12th April. 

Attendance. 
The average attendance for the whole district was 
85.6, compai-ed with S5.2 in 1905. 

Tlie average attendance on the Goldfields was 80.1 
in 1906 and 85.5 in 1905. 

In addition to my own work, 1 was, in the early 
part of the year, in charge of the Sub-Metropolitan 
District during the absence of Mr. Inspector 
McColhuii, and wIkmi Mr. Inspector Oamblc left for 
Kngland on ** long leave ^' I was also in charge of 
the South-Western District. In order to relieve 
the pressure of work Mr. H. W. Wheeler visited 



all the outlying schools on the Eastern Gk>ldfields, 
and also a large number of schools in the South- 
western District. 

During the latter part of the year I was engaged 
in helping Mr. Inspector McCollum in the inspec- 
tion of the schools in the Sub-Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, and also the Chief Inspector in the Metro- 
politan District. 

Outside my own district I visited the following 
schools for the purpose of inspection: — In the 
Metropolitan District— Ciaremont, Claremont In- 
fants', Claremont North, Claremont Practising, 
Higligate, Newcastle Street Boys', Newcastle Street 
Girls', Newcastle Street Infants', Norwood, Perth 
Boys', Perth Girls', Perth Intermediate, Perth East, 
Perth East Infants'. In the Sub-Metropolitan Dis- 
trict— Armadale, Applecross, Balcatta, Bayswat«r, 
Beechborough, Belmont, Fremautle Boys', Fre- 
Girls', Fremautle Infants', Fi-emantle Intermediate, 
Fremantle North, Fremautle North Infants', Guild- 
ford, Hamilton Hill, Jolimont, Osborne Park, 
Plympton, Plympton Infants', Subiaco, Subiaco In- 
fants', Victoria Park, White Gum Valley. In the 
South-Westeni District— Australind, Bunbury, Clif- 
ton Areas, Collie, Leederville, Leederville Infants', 
Lyairs Mill, Mandurah, Pinjarra, Perth West, 
Waterloo, Woreley Mill. 

All schools in my district which were open 
throughout the year, thanks to the help given to me 
by Mr. Wheeler, were fully inspected, and with 
one exception (Canning Mills) received at least two 
visits during the year. 

Pei-sonally I paid 124 separate visits daring the 
year, and in all, 73 different State schools were 
inspected, including seven schools of Class I., six of 
Class II., 17 of Class III., 15 of Class IV., eight 
of Class v., 12 of Class VI., and 7 Provisional 
Schools. 

There were 20 Private Schools in my district, of 
these 19 have been gazetted as efficient under Sec- 
tion 16 of the Public Education Act. 

In addition to my inspection work, the work of 
supen'ising the Teachers' Examination at Albany 
occupied eight days, and the Monitors' Examina- 
tion at Kalgoorlie four days. 

The setting of the necessary papers for these ex- 
anunations takes up a considerable time, while the 
correction of the papers takes more, and as the 
number of candidates continues to increase, so the 
time available for real inspectorial work becomes 
less and less. 

According to the dictum of the Commissioners 
sent from New South Wales to Europe and 
America to inquire mto the different systems of 
education, ** Every Inspector shoidd be i*equired to 
become an educational exi)ert, fairly convei'sant 
with the methods of education in other countries, 
and his duties should l>e so ordered as to alhiw him 
the time and opportunity for the necessar>' study. 
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otherwise it is impossible for him to maintain his 
educational efficiency." 

Under the higrh pressure at which the Inspectors 
have to work in this State, it is a matter of great 
difficulty and self-denial for them to keep abreast 
of the times, to become familiar with the rapid 
advances which are being made in educational 
niethods, and to keep in touch with all modem re- 
quirements. 

Of the 57 schools in my district three were classi- 
fied as excellent, viz.: Kalgoorlie Senior, Kalgoorlie 
Infants', Boulder Infants'. Two were classified as 
ver\' good, viz.: Mt. Morgans and Princess Royai. 
Four were classified as good, viz.: Boorara, Cool- 
gardie, Menzies, Kurawa. Fourteen were classified 
as very fair. Twenty-two were classified as fair. 
Four were classified as weak. One was classified 
as verj' weak. One was classified as bad. Six 
schools, viz.: Waverley, Greenmount, Batavia, 
Lancefield, Pingin, and Buckland Hill were not 
classified— of these five were new schools, and one 
was closed early in the year. 

The results obtained at the Primary Examina- 
tion of the Adelaide University desen^e comment, 
as 20 per cent of the successful candidates from the 
whole State came from this district: 

27 candidates from the Kalgoorlie School 

passed. 
5 candidates from the Boulder School 

passed. 
5 candidates from the Cottesloe School 

passed. 
3 candidates from the Mt. Morgans School 

passed. 
2 candidates from the Trafalgar School 



1 candidate from the Norseman School 



The Kalgoorlie School must be specially compli- 
mented on the work done during the year. The re- 
sults obtained by it, both in the Public Examina- 
tions of the Adelaide University (Primary and 
Junior) and in the Departmental Competitive Ex- 
aminations have been most praiseworthy; the fact, 
also that the only honours in Chemistry at the 
Adelaide Junior obtained by any school in the 
State were gained by the Kalgoorlie School is 
worthy of note. 

This school has thus set a standard of efficiency 
which the other large schools on the goldfields should 
strive to emulate. 

That the successes achieved have not been gained 
at the expense of the side institutions of the school, 
may be gathered from the fact that the school also 
won the Governor's Shield for Physical Work. 

A word of congratulation must also be given to the 
Kalgoorlie and Boulder Infants' Schools, which 
have both risen to a high state of efficiency. 

Organisation and Classification. 
The organisation and classification have, with one 
ov two exceptions, been good. Difficulties have from 
time to time arisen, and their solution has always 
been satisfactorily accomplished by skilful head-mas- 
ters. It is in grappling with difficulties in organisa- 
tion that a head-master has an opportunity of show- 
ing his administrative capacity, and when he fails to 
overcome them, his reputation for practical skill 
must suffer accordingly. 



The Time Tables, especially in the large schools, 
have been made out with due care and thoughtful- 
ness, and a system of correlating class subjects has 
been aimed at— not infrequently with success. 

The monthly programmes have not been altogether 
satisfactory. At times they have been unnecessarily 
overloaded with detail, and again the details have 
been meagre and quite inadequate. The pro- 
grammes must show absolutely what has been done, 
and require considerable thought and skill. Apart 
from individual criticism, help in their compilation 
has, from time to time, been given in the Circular, 
so that it should not be a matter of difficulty to 
make them out with sufficient judgment to ensure 
success. 

The quarterly examinations have been well and 
faithfully carried out, and the notes and sug- 
gestions made by the head-ma stei"s have in many 
cases been a power for good to the assistants. In 
some schools, however, a practice prevails of put- 
ting these books away in a cupboard immediately 
after the completion of the examination, or of keep- 
ing them in the head-master's office until they are 
required for another examination. This should not 
be so. Directly an examination is finished the 
books should be given to the class teacher, so that 
he may mark the progress of each individual pupil, 
and also may be able to profit by the suggestions 
given. 

In some schools a tendency to keep children back 
in their standards has been noted, probably in 
order to gain good class rosults. This is a fatal 
mistake, and the injur>^ done to the child cannot 
but recoil on the headmaster. When children are 
found to be spending two years in the same class, 
it either denotes that the children are exception- 
ally dull, or that the tuition has been bad. If the 
children are below the average in ability, of course 
it is a bad policy to force them beyond their 
powers, but if the tuition is bad, the teacher should 
remedy the defect. 

1 should advise teachers, in feeling their way, to 
put up disclassed scholars boldly, provided they 
are passably good readers, and not conspicuously 
dull. The effect would be to open their eyes very 
much as to the power of children to help them- 
. selves; there is no more mischievous delusion than 
to suppose that children learn nothing but what is 
dinned into their ears day by day by their teachers. 
Such promotions in the coiu-se of the year are 
moreover useful in compensating for the waste of 
leaWng at the top of the school. But for the re- 
mainder of the scholars, except in the case of a 
very few of commanding ability, nothing is gained 
by promotion more than once a year : there is 
always infinite room for fuller and more suggestive 
teaching without advancing to the specific exercises 
of the next standard. 

Reading, 
Reading has not improved to any great extent, 
and in some schools it is one of the least 
satisfactory of the schedule subjects. Teachers, es^ 
pecially in the lower standards, have not realised that 
the giving the children " power " to read should be 
their ideal. They seem to rest content with teaching 
them to read a particular book. Notwithstanding the 
fact that explicit instructions are laid down in the 
curriculum dealing with this subject, they have not 
grasped this fact, and the old methods of simul- 
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taneous oral repetition are practised, in many in- 
stances, ad nauseam, 

Reading is probably the most important of all the 
elementary subjects, and most care and attention 
should be given to it. The poor reading in the 
lower classes of large schools is often due to the 
fact that the least experienced teachers have to teach 
it. Recitation and singing give an opportunity to 
teach proper enunciation, but teachers do not avail 
themselves of the opportunity. If fluency and clear- 
ness of expression were developed before a child 
reached the fifth standard, a love for reading might 
not uni*easonably be expected in the upper sch<»ol. 
Then silent reading might be practised with benefit, 
and less time need be spent in mei-ely elocutionary 
exercises. 

Arithmetic, 
The p'x>gress made in this subject varies very 
nmch. In some schoob? very satisfactory work 
has been done, in others the results obtained 
have been most disappointing. The introduction of 
the new syllabus in the lower standards has been a 
source of difficulty to the less experienced teachers, 
and a lack of accuracy is still apparent. Mental 
arithmetic has not been sufficiently practised, and 
in the majority of the lessons given, it is used as an 
examination, not a teaching exercise. A short lesson, 
with a brisk practice should be given daily, if only 
for a few minutes. Better results all round might 
then be reasonably expected. 

The use, or rather misuse of the ruler is respon- 
sible for a large waste of time in the arithmetic 
lesson. In the teacher's anxiety to obtain neat work, 
the children spend practically half their lesson in 
ruling innumerable straight lines, most of them being 
unnecessary. The ruler should not be used at all in 
thb subject. The children should be taught to draw 
their straight lines quickly and accurately ; then 
neatness would not be in the least degree sacrificed, 
and the gain in time would be considerable. 

History, 
Greater interest has been taken in this subject, 
but the work done has been mostly superficial, 
aiul it is doubtful if any lasting good has been 
accomplished. This is probably due to the fact that 
too much has been attempted, that too much reliance 
has been placed in the book by the teachers, that 
the instruction given by way of supplement has been 
inadequate, and that little diligence has been shown 
in the preparation of good notes. 

Geography, 
The teaching of political geography has im- 
proved. During the lessons good maps are fre- 
quently sketched on the blackboard, and a lively 
interest has been imparted to the subject by the .more 
skilled teachers. 



The physical features of the various conntriee, 
the towns, the manufactures and productions receive 
most attention. 

Physiography and mathematical geography have 
to a certain extent been neglected. 

Class Subjects, 
In class subjects generally, more especially in oral 
lessons, the teachers are apt to lecture too much, 
and do what the children ought to do them- 
selves. The teachers work hard, the scholars do 
little, and it is difficult to realise the passive in- 
attention of a class until tests are applied on the 
lesson given, when the want of knowledge displayed 
nuist be most discouraging. 

When difficulties are not insuperable, children 
should be encouraged to solve them for themselves : 
then, with increasing confidence, more success would 
be attained. 

Home Lessons, 
The question of home lessons has exercised the 
mnids of many of the head teachers on the goldfields, 
and they have to a certain extent been discontinued, 
and in many cases the tasks have been considerably 
reduce<l. 

When the schools had a fixed annual examination 
there is no doubt that there was a danger of abuse 
in this direction, and even now there are individual 
children from whom it would be unwise to require 
them, but in most cases, especially among the older 
mies, a little independent work of this sort would be 
of great advantage. This work would suggest to the 
children that study is possible and desirable outside 
the school-room, and it would also tend to make the 
parents take an interest in their progress. 

Registration, 

This has on the whole been satisfactory, and very 
little fault could be found with the keeping of the 
records. 

General. 

The year has, generally speaking, been one of 
steady progress and conscientious work on the part 
of the teachers. 

On one or two ocx*asions, in small schools, the head 
teachers have not received from the parents the sup- 
port they deserve. Without their cordial co-opera- 
tion, the teacher, especially in isolated localities, has 
a very difficult task. A little sympathy and a little 
judicious encouragement go far to kindle enthusiasm, 
but carping criticism and continual fault-finding 
make a teacher's position particularly hopeless. 



R. HOPE ROBERTSON. 



31st January, 1907. 
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Report of Mr. R Gamble ^ Inspector of Schools. 



SOUTH-WESTERN DISTRICT. 

I have the honour to submit the following report upon the schools in the South- Western District: — 

During the year 74 schools were in operation, with a total roll number of 3,656 children, and an average 
attendance for the district of 3,158. 

The subjoined table shows the districts in which the schools are situated and the total average and 
enrolment for the year:— 



Difltnct. 


BoU 

at end of 

ithQiiArter. 


Average 
weeklr enrol- 
ment for year. 


Avenge 

attendance for 

year. 


No. of 
School* open 
daring year. 


Blackwood 

CoUie 

Donnybrook 

Karridale 

Murray 

Perth, West 

Vasse 

Wellington 

Totals. 1906 


610 
883 
309 
86 
246 
772 
138 
1,104 


606 
877 
314 
98 
262 
818 
159 
1,130 


499 
295 
259 
85 
216 
711 
127 
966 


15 • 

4 
11 

4 

9 

3 

6t 
22t 


8,656 


3,754 


8,158 


74S 



* Ureenboshea Mill oloaed. t Ludlow doeed. % Stratham oloMd. § Three clowd dazing year. 



These numbers show an increase on last year's 
figures in enrolment of 239, and in attendance of 
298. 

The following new schools were opened:— West 
Murray, Lucknow, Pleasant Grove, and Stirling. 

Ferguson Mill and Ludlow (half-time with New- 
town), were closed. Wonnerup was re-opened and 
conducted as a full-time school, and Newtown con- 
tinued as a full-time school. 

With the exception of Wonnerup, Pleasant Grove, 
and Lucknow, all the schools in the district were in- 
spected once, and twenty-nine schools received two 
\'isits each. 

During the early part of the year I visited the 
following Roman Catholic and Private schools, and 
with one exception was able to recommend their con- 
tinuation, or placement upon the efficient list of 
such schools. 

Roman Catholic Schools, 
St.' Joseph's Convent, Bunbury. 
St. Mary's Convent, South Bunbury. 
Sacred Heart Convent, Busselton. 
St. Mary's Presentation Convent, Collie. 
**Arranmore" Convent, Leederville. 
St. Brigid's Convent, Bridgetown. 

Private Schools. 
Miss Kelly's Ladies' College, South Bunbury. 
Miss Mitchell's Ladies' College, Bunbury. 
A school at Leederville was not favourably re- 
ported upon at my first visit, and was found to be 
closed when visited at a later date. 

Buildings and Grounds, 
Alterations and additions have been made to the 
following schools, viz. :— Australind, Boyanup, Bruns- 



wick, Greenbushes, and the teachers' residences at 
Brookhampton, Coolup, and Waterloo. Suitable 
residences have been provided for the teachers at 
Boyanup and Dardanup. The school and quarters 
at Hamelin have been removed to Augusta. 

The grounds at Picton and Dardanup, especially at 
the latter place, are small when compared with the 
grounds usually prevailing in this State, and I am 
hoping that more ground can be acquired at a reason- 
able rate for both these places. 

I also hope that funds will be available for the 
building of residences at Bunbury, Picton, Bridge- 
town, and Busselton. 

The buildings generally are in a satisfactory state 
of repair, the ventilation good, the lighting ample 
and suitable, and the furniture and appliances sup- 
plied by the Department adequate and up-to-date. 
It is pleasing to record that the suggestions as to 
repairs, alterations and additions to buildings have 
generally been carried out with due despatch. 

As a rule, the majority of the teachers in the dis- 
trict keep their schoolrooms neat and clean, and 
arrange the maps and diagrams upon the walls in 
a methodical manner. Suitable pictorial decorations 
are issued by many London firms, and could with 
advantage be placed upon the walls of the schools, 
for children gain much general knowledge from the 
daily observation and inspection of good pictures. 
The majority of the decorations at present are only 
Departmental maps and diagrams. 

The grounds generally are well kept and super- 
vised, and ornamental tree-planting is becoming much 
more general. 

As Arbor Day is now an annual affair, the grounds 
in the future should present a very pleasing aspect. 
I should prefer to see more teachers planting fruit 
trees near their residences, as their successors in the 
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future would derive much pleasure and benefit there- 
from. 

The work done at Boyanup school by the teacher 
and scholars to beautify the grounds is of a very 
"ratifying nature, and must have a very beneficial 
iufiuence upon both the children and the residents 
of the neighbourhood. The first prize of £5 awarded 
for the best kept school grounds in the State was 
gained by this school. Quindalup, a small school, 
deserves special mention for the neatness of its 
grounds, teacher's residence, and very creditable 
gardens. The neatest, cleanest, and most metliodi- 
cally kept schoolroom was Drakesbrook. Moniing- 
ton Mill was a close second. 

Records and Begisi ration. 

With the exception of minor errors, the regis- 
tration and keeping of the records can be deemeti 
to be very satisfactory in the majority of the 
schools. Teachers still complain that the " Trans- 
fer Notes" are not despatched promptly enough from 
one school to another. This vei-y important docu- 
ment should, I think, in the majority of cases be 
given to the child before it leaves a school, as the 
teacher generally knows when a child is leaving. 
Delay, annoyance, and cost of postage would be 
saved if teachers adopted this plan. 

Time Tables, 

Evidently more thought and care are being devoted 
to the drawing up of time-tables. This is a good 
sign, for a well arranged and systematically followed 
time-table, showing good sequence of subjects, due 
attention to grouping, and proper allotment of time 
to the subjects included in the curriculum, must lead 
to success. Such time tables are drawn and carefully 
followed by the most successful teachers in the dis- 
trict. On the other hand, time tables are submitted 
for inspection and approval in which none of the 
foregoing points are adhered to, and in which the 
analysis table is quite at variance with the time 
allotted to the subjects in the time table. Such time 
tables, of course, exhibit negligence and a want of 
care and interest. 

Programmes. 

These still vary very much in compilation, and in 
too many instances evince a want of thought and 
care in arrangement. The amount of work set for 
each month is either too little or too much, the work 
does not show gradual and methodical advancement 
step by step, and the simple word "Recapitulation" 
is too often entered. In very few instances were 
teachers found actually working without having 
drawn these monthly programmes of work. 

Quarterly Examination Books, Quarterly Examina- 
tions, and Promotions. 
As a rule, the quarterly examination books were 
found to be up-to-date, and ih the best schools the 
examinations are carried out intelligently, and upon 
strict systematic examination methods. In some 



schools it is still evident that the examinations have 
been carried out in a careless and perfunctory man- 
ner, and that much too high a value has been placed 
upon the children's work by the teacher. An inspec- 
tion of the worked papers, and a perusal of the 
teacher's remarks in the quarterly examination book 
in such cases, tells its own tale. Some teachers still 
promote children before they are fitted for advance- 
ment, and others do not make the necessary interim 
promotion of their best scholars during the year. 
Both faults show want of sound and good judgment, 
and constant supervision and watchfulness are re- 
quire<l by the inspector to rectify these two blemishes. 

Classification. 
Of the seventy-one schools visited a first time, six 
had their classification deferred, twenty-nine were 
classified below fair, and thirty-six were classified 
from fair to good. Of the twenty-nine schools re- 
ceixdng a second visit, ten were classified below fair, 
and nineteen were classified from fair to good. The 
Bunbury Infants' was the one school classified very 
good. Out of the twenty-nine schools visited a 
second time, twenty-one were successful in raising the 
classification awarded at the first visit. 

General Bemarks. 

After continuous service for eight years, I was 
granted "long service leave" on half-pay from May 
1st to October 31st. I was unable therefore to as 
thoroughly inspect and examine my schools as here- 
tofore. While I was absent, Acting-Inspector 
Wheeler inspected, during May, June, and July, the 
majority of the schools previously un\Tsited, and 
Inspectors McCoUum and Robertson inspected the 
remainder. I also received a week's assistance from 
Inspector Klein in the Bunbury and Blackwood dis- 
tricts in March. On resuming duty again on Nov- 
ember 1st, I found that the inspectorial staff had 
been so fully occupied that only three schools in my 
district had been visited a second time. I had there- 
fore only about six weeks' time to devote to second 
visits in my district, and, with the assistance of 
Acting-Inspector Wheeler for a fortnight, twenly- 
six schools were inspected, making a total ct twenty- 
nine schools receiving two visits each. 

It will be seen, therefore, that I am not in a posi- 
tion to reriew the year's work as in the past, but 
it is pleasing to record the fact that twenty-one 
schools receiving the second visit raised their classifi- 
cation. This, in my estimation, shows that the two 
visits (at least) a year to every school are very 
necessary, for in that way alone can an inspector 
ascertain, whether or not his first visit, generally 
one of observation, assistance and guidance in 
methods and management, has been of any value. 
The discipline, order, and tone of the majority of 
the schools visited were very satisfactory indeed. 
The teachers generally are working willingly and 
zealously, and those in isolated parts of the district 
with patience and fortitude. 

ROBT. GAMBLE, 

January 24th, 1907. Ins|>ector of Schools, 
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Report of MK Wallace Clubb, B.A., Inspector of Schools, 



THE GREAT SOUTHERN AND EASTERN 
DISTRICTS. 

I have the honour to furnish my Annual Report on 
the condition of the schools in the above Districts 
during the past year. 

There were 99 schools in operation in the District — 
an increase of 15 over those in 1905. As this increase 
has taken place in the Agricultural Districts, and as 
further applications continue to be received, it affords 
a pleasing piece of evidence of the State's develop- 
ment. 

The table given hereunder shows the various Dis- 
tricts in which the schools are situated, and the total 
average enrolment and attendance for the year;— 



IHttriet. 


«oUat 

Mid of 

DeoMDber 


ATeng« 

weeklj 

enrolment 


Attra* 
danoefor 


No.ofSohools 




qoArtar. 


for /ear. 


jmx. 


during year. 


Beverlev ... 
Broomehill ... 


288 


247 


208 


8 


168 


161 


118 


6 


Etperance ... 


61 


78 


66 


1 


yft^T^nmg ..; 


809 


827 


266 


8 


Kojonnp ... 


80 


80 


20 


2 


Mourambine 


264 


260 


209 


9 


Narrogin ... 


274 


282 


282 


8 


Northam ... 


986 


988 


788 


24-2 dosed 
(Silver Hills 
and Tammin) 


Perth 


268 


266 


228 


. 1 


Perth, West 


867 


382 


888 


1 


Plantagenet 


618 


689 


642 


10—2 dosed 
(Frankland 
Biver and 
Kybalup) 


Bavensthorpe 


96 


77 


64 


1 


Swan' 


62 


68 


48 


1 


WaM 
Wimams ... 


274 
106 


272 
96 


220 
76 


7 
6 


York... 


896 


412 


861 


9 


Totals, 1906 


4,427 


4,688 


8,762 


100—4 closed 


Do. 1906 


4,148 


4,168 


8,442 


84-1 dosed 



These figures show an increase on last year's figures 
in enrolment of 370, and in attendance of 320. 

The percentage of attendance may be considered 
very satisfactory for an Agricultural District. 

New Schools. 

New schools were opened during the year at Tar- 
wonga. Dale, Duranilling, Marwongy, North Beverley, 
Arthur River, Boyagarra, Dowerin, Moonies Hill, 
Nangeenan, Marleyup, Southern Brook, Inkiepinkie, 
Goomalling, Nebrikinning, Wagilin, West Northam. 
The Half -Time Schools at Kybalup and Frankland 
River were closed temporarily. The schools at Tam- 
min and Silver Hills were closed also. Tammin owing 
to alterations in the Train Service, causing the 
scholars to attend at Kellerberrin, and Silver Hills 
owing to the opening of a school at Gk>omalling. 



Inspection. 
Of the 99 schools in operation all but three were 
inspected— the exceptions being Marleyup, a small 
S.P.D. school, which has only been a short time in 
operation. Tarwonga and Arthur River opened at 
the very close of the year. 

In all 130 inspection visits were paid occupying, 
in some cases, Rve days; in others four, three, two, 
or one, according to the size of the school. 

In addition to the State Schools I also inspected, 
for efiiciency, the Convent Schools at York, Northam, 
and Albany, the Albany Grammar School, and York 
High School. 

I also assisted the Chief Inspector in the inspection 
of 'Perth Girls' School, Higfigate, Newcastle Street, 
Ciaremont, and Norwood. 

I am not at all satisfied with the existing conditions 
which govern the work of inspection. We are all 
agreed that inspection is very necessary. Almost all 
of the teachers will agree that it b a very helpful 
time also to them, seeing that a good inspection visit 
not only reveals to them their strong points, but also 
indicates to them where their methods are at fault, 
shows them new points of view, gives them a fuller 
interpretation of the curriculum, hdps them to form 
a better standard to work to, affords them an oppor- 
tunity of discussing their difficulties and seeking ad- 
vice and practical assistance, and keeps them in touch 
with the latest theory and practice. 

An Inspector is no longer a mere examining 
machine to record passes and failures : modem edu- 
cational ideals demand far more than that. He 
should be a dynamic force. He should be able to 
supply year after year fresh motive power to his 
teachers, new inspiration, wider and deeper views and 
conceptions of their work. He must be able to 
supply from his own reading and experience the 
demands for assistance, suggestion, and advice that 
are constantly made upon him. The old conception 
of inspectional work limited an Inspector's task to 
the mere statement that certain subjects were Good, 
or Fair, or Bad. The new conception insists that if 
the work is bad, the Inspector should be prepared to 
show practically to the teacher how to make it better : 
if the tone, or discipline, or organisation are faulty, 
wherein the fault lies, and what is the remedy. An 
old maxim runs " As the teacher, so is the class " : it 
is almost equally true to say " As the Inspector, so 
is the teacher." Certain facts have to be faced. We 
know that in this State a very large proportion 
of the schools are small ones, and that the salary 
they carry is necessarily small also. Hence these 
schools are, for the most pait, filled by teachers whose 
equipment educationally and professionally is io 
many cases limited. One is pleased to know that 
with very few exceptions indeed, these teachers are 
earnest workers, and do try to become more expert 
in their work. But unaided by regular and frequent 
inspection visits their improvement is bound to be a 
matter of slow growth. An examination of the re- 
sults obtained in the District during 1906 shows 
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that of the 85 schools examined two were classed 
Excellent, three as €K)od, 14 as Very Fair, 38 as 
Fair, 22 as weak, and seven as Very Weak or Bad. 
Putting this another way, 57 schools were up to or 
above Standard, and 29 below. That is to say, about 
one-third of the schools cannot be considered as 
satisfactory. The proportion is too great. How to 
decrease the number of inefficient schools becomes a 
very serious problem, then, to an Inspector. I have 
tried to solve that problem by means of the Method 
School for Teachei*8. But such schools, great as I 
believe their value to be, are not in themselves suffi- 
cient. Frequent inspection also must be given, and 
frequent inspection in this " country of magnificent 
distances'' is only possible if the number of schools 
mider an Inspector's charge permits. There is no 
doubt that a District of 100 schools is altogether too 
large, except under the old conception of an Inspec- 
tor's work. The district should be of such a size that 
weak schools can be visited at least three times each 
year. As it is, a number of schools have had to be 
content with but one visit. I regret very much that 
more frequent visitation is absolutely impossible 
imder existing circumstances. Not only is the number 
of schools excessive, but large demands are also made 
upon an Inspector's time in this State owing to the 
additional duties of setting and examining papers for 
Teachers' Certificate Examinations, and of inspecting 
private schools. 

As things are, either of two courses must be 
adopted — to remain satisfied with fewer inspection 
visits than one knows are absolutely essential, or to 
decrease the number of schools. 

Though the number of inefficient schools is still too 
large, it is, however, pleasing to be able to report 
that a substantial decrease in the number of such 
schools has taken place during the past year. 

The best schools for the year were Albany Infants' 
(Miss Culley) and West Leederville (Mr. J. A. Miles, 
B.A.). Both of these schools secured the honour of 
the " Excellent " classification. 

The " Gk>od " classification was secured by Chid- 
low's WeU (Mr. Burns), North Perth (Mr.Hammill), 
and East Beverley (Miss Wilson). 

Buildings and Grounds, 
With very few exceptions the buildings are very 
suitable. Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of 
many of the quarters provided for the teacher's use. 
The plan of dividing three small rooms for the 
teacher's quarters from the schoolroom by a partition 
—in some cases merely an iron one — may be economi- 
cal but certainly is unsatisfactory from a hygienic 
point of view, and is not conducive to a teacher's 
dignity and comfort. The conditions of life in very 
many country places are hard and dreary enough 
without the additional unpleasantness of bad quarters. 
In some places the teacher has also to find accom- 
modation for three or more children in the three 
small rooms provided. Ordinary conveniences are 
often quite absent. The teacher's wife in such cases 
has a very hard time. If a small cottage, with decent 
area of ground could be provided — as I think it 
should be— some compensation for the privation and 
isolation would thus be made. 

Considerable advance has been made in the matter 
of beautifying the school groimds. The school that 
has not its garden is becoming the exception. Tree 
planting is regularly done by almost all teachers, but 
unfortunately in a number of cases the young trees 



are either not protected by guards, or are not care- 
fully tended through the first summer, and are 
destroyed. In many schools the teachers succeed in 
arousing a personal interest by means of competition, 
or by getting each group of children to regard a cer- 
tain plot or number of trees as theirs. More might 
be done in encouraging the children to do similar 
work in their own homes. One is very much struck 
in the country by the absence of efforts to beautify 
the homes by gardens and shade trees that is notice- 
able in very many cases. 

More should certainly be done, too, in using the 
school garden for the purpose of Nature Study. It 
is rather a common experience to find the course in 
Nature Study being based on unsuitable subjects, 
when the school garden would have furnished excel- 
lent material. The garden certainly is of great use 
merely for its ©sthetic value, but much more might 
be done in making it a means for observation and 
experiment. 

Good experimental work is being done in a few 
schools in connection with fodder plants and manures. 
Such training is very valuable indeed. 

The best gardens were at Clackline (Mr. Nangle), 
Cunderdin (Mr. Wood), Boyagarra (Mr. Booth), 
Cartmeticup (Miss Darby), Chidlow's Well (Mr. 
Burns). 

Teachers^ Associations. 

I am pleased to be able to report sustained interest 
in the Associations that were in existence last year, 
and forward movement in new centres. There are 
now Associations at Albany, Katanning, Narrogin, 
Pingelly, York, and Northam, all of which are doing 
good work. The attendance at meetings is, as a 
rule, largely proportioned to the interest of the pro- 
gramme. In most cases the work of the Associations 
is of a practical character. In one Association the 
members are bound in turn to contribute either a 
paper bearing on school work, or to give a demon- 
stration lesson. Such a plan is greatly to be com- 
mended. Good results are being obtained also from 
the periodic exhibitions of ordinary class work in 
Writing, Drawing, and Composition, etc Such ex- 
hibitions help teachers of small experience to form a 
standard. 

I should like to see a Teachers' Reference library 
established at each centre. A few good books bearing 
on education could then be read by all members and 
furnish material for much interesting discussion. I 
have arranged with various publishing firms to send 
specimen copies of useful publications to each centre. 

Discipline and Tone. 

The schools in the distnct are, with scarcely an 
exception, well conducted from the disciplinary point 
of view. That is to say, actual misconduct, rudeness, 
and such active vices are very rare occurrences. 
But there is one vice that is largely in evidence in 
quite a number of schools— the vice of passivity. 
Not a few teachers delude themselves into the belief 
that they have their classes in good discipline, simply 
because every child is sitting still and looking at the 
teacher, or at the book, or blackboard, as the case 
may be. That the child's mind is wandering is quite 
overlooked, and what the teacher fondly hopes is 
focal to the child's consciousness very often is in 
the remote margin. A condition of mental inertia 
is thus set up, and the recurrence of these conditions 
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day after day has resulted in a habit of dreamy in- 
difference being engendered. The causes which work 
together to produce such a condition can easily be dis- 
covered. They are climatic to a certain extent. The 
long hot summer in an inland agricultural district 
tells, especially on those children who have long dis- 
tances to walk. But the fault lies with the teacher 
mostly. Where this mental inertia is most notice- 
able, one is pretty sure to find that the teacher adopts 
the lecture method largely in his lessons. He may 
work very hard himself, but he doesn't make the 
children work with him. Two essential stages of 
his lessons are omitted— the Preparation Stage and 
the Application Stage. During the year I have 
shown how the Developing Method may be used so 
that the children may be made interested and intelli- 
gent co-workers with the teacher. Unfortunately, 
the purely Lecturing Method appears much simpler 
to the inexperienced teacher, and where it has been 
much abused, the result is very evident in the inability 
of the children to concentrate their thoughts, or to 
discover for themselves. The absence of concrete in 
the form of suitable pictures, photographs, charts, 
maps, models, etc., does much, too, in deadening the 
spirit of work which normal children should display. 

I have, in the course of the year, had to make 
many references to this apathetic spirit. From the 
educational aspect, it is one of the most serious 
defects. As a general rule such a condition in a 
school is proof of the teacher's incapacity. 

Method Schools for Teachers, 

Under the heading of "Instruction" in my last 
Annual Report I wrote : " I regret I am unable to 
speak in very high terms of the quality of the instruc- 
tion given." I went on to point out that the existing 
weaknesses in the schools were due, not to the lack 
of hard work, but to lack of skilful work. It seemed 
hopeless to expect that arrangements could be made 
so that more frequent inspection visits could be given. 
Hence I adopted a plan which has been carried out 
with success quite recently in Victoria and New South 
Wales— a Method School for Teachers. Of these 
schools I held two — one at Katanning, and the other 
at York. A full week was taken at each place, and 
in all over 100 teachers attended the courses. The 
plan adopted was, briefly outlined, as follows:— 
Lectures in General Principles of Method. The bear- 
ing of Interest, Correlation of Work, Apperception, 
upon Method was exemplified both by lecture and in 
practice. Lectures in Special Method of teaching 
Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, English, 
Geography, History, and Nature Study were also 
delivered, and numerous specimen lessons were given 
to classes in order that the principles laid down in 
the lectures might be exemplified in practice. The 
course was a heavy one, and demanded from seven to 
eight hours a day. 

The teachers attending were keenly interested, and 
took copious notes. The outdoor Geographical 
Nature Study work done at York will, I hope, lead 
to important and valuable developments in a number 
of schools that are favourably situated for the same 
or similar work. 

Advantage was taken of the gathering of so many 
teachers together, to put before them good dis- 
plays of up-to-date professional literature and suit- 
able school books. The leading firms in the Eastern 
States, especially Messrs. Colluis & Brooks, of 



Sydney, and Messrs. Merriam, of Melbourne, .^nt 
exhibits, as also did the local Perth firms. A very 
fine exhibition of Nature Study Drawings was kindly 
furnished by the Monitors* Central Classes. 

Naturally, I hope much from the schools that were 
held. Already their effect is distinctly visible in 
the improved methods generally adopted, and in the 
higher standard of enthusiasm that now animates the 
teachers. If the schools do nothing more than con- 
\ince the many who were what Laurie aptly calls 
" Teachers by the Grace of God," that to succeed 
in their profession they must read good professional 
works, must constantly review their methods, and 
must remember the enormous moral responsibility 
cast upon them, then much will have been done. 

Someone has remarked that " teaching is a sorry 
trade, but a noble profession." One point persist- 
ently advanced during the Method Schools was this — 
that the teacher who works by rule-of -thumb, who 
obeys certain method rules without understanding 
the principle involved, is, after all, but a machine. 
He cannot realise by his teaching the finer and nobler 
opportunities that his profession places daily before 
him. 

Unfortunately, 'the necessities of the Department 
will cause the removal of a number of the teachers 
who attended the courses of work from my district 
before I shall have had an opportimity of watching 
the effect of the Method School on their work. 

Much remains to be done. I hope, during 1907, 
to be able to hold a further " School " for the un- 
classified provisional teachers whose schools are weak. 
It is my intention to conduct a small school of about 
25 pupils for a week, so that these teachers will have 
an opportunity of seeing all subjects dealt with 
imder conditions in which their daily lot is cast. 

One of the best results of these schools is in the 
enthusiasm that they arouse. For a large percent- 
age of the teachers they constitute the only definite 
attempt at training that they have received. One 
hopes that the enthusiasm that was aroused will not 
be merely transient : that the ideals set up will not 
be lost sight of in the stress and worry of each day's 
labour. The year 1907 will show how deep the im- 
pression made by these schools really is. I have 
great hopes that a distinct improvement will be 
found in the general work of all the teachers who 
attended the courses. 

Instriiction. 

As previously remarked, the district is somewhat 
better this year. In many schools the improvement 
is marked, in others it is slightly in evidence, in a 
few no headway at all can be discovered. 

The general outlook, however, is very hopeful. 
Teachers see that success is in direct ratio to the 
amount of thought they put into their work, and I 
have been delighted to find evidence of the reading 
of good up-to-date educational literature by a few 
teachers who have definitely got out of the rut. 

It is somewhat dif&cult to offer a generalisation 
that will apply to the strength or weakness of the 
district as regards the methods in use in the various 
subjects. Viewed as a whole, it might be said that 
the instruction is now on good lines, and that the 
schools are doing sound work in Reading, Writing, 
Drawing, Geography, English. The work in Arith- 
metic and Spelling is not yet satisfactory. 
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I do not propose to offer much in the way of sug- 
gestive criticism in this year's Report. I have done 
that fully at the Method Schools already. On the 
various subjects I beg to offer the following 
remarks :— 

Beading. 
An improvement has taken place. More attention 
has been given to the " thought content," and intelli- 
gent expression is more generally obtained. The 
work in the Upper Standards, which was unfavour- 
ably commented upon in last Report, has improved 
slightly, though it is still not suflSciently good. Too 
often one notes a lack of smoothness, that indicates 
uncertainty as to the meaning of what is being read, 
such uncertainty being often due to the omission of 
prelimmary discussion by the teacher. The practice 
of requiring the pupils to give the substance of a 
paragraph in theic own words is not sufficiently 
carried out. Insufficient attention is paid also to the 
meaning of difficult phrases. The reading lesson 
should be made a valuable means of enlarging the 
child's vocabulary, but this desirable end will not be 
attained unless new words and phrases are carefully 
explained. Too much time is undoubtedly given in 
the Upper Classes to the mere mechanical part of 
the work. In Standards VI. and VII. more silent 
reading could be done by the children than at 
present. 

One often notices the apparently slow process by 
which fluency and ease are gained. The number of 
children of about 10 years of age who can read, but 
not read well, whose reading is marred by stumbling 
and hesitation, is very large. One probable explana- 
tion is to be found in the time that goes to waste 
very often in the infant classes. The teacher of a 
grouped school has so much to do, that the children 
at the bottom of the ladder are often a very long 
time in mounting the first two or three rungs. 

Too much time elapses before the child gets into 
his Primer, and this lost time is often never regained. 
Much misconception exists also as to what Word- 
building exercises in infants' classes really are. It 
is not rare to find children merely set to copy words 
in an ordinary sentence from the book with their 
loose letters, such work— word-copying as it really 
is — ^being called word-building. The true word- 
building exercises are, of course, very valuable 
educationally ; what is done still by quite a number 
of teachers— word-copying exercises— are not so 
valuable. 

The introduction of simple unseen tests in the 
Infants' Classes is a step in the right direction. It 
is to be hoped that teachers will make similar tests 
themselves to gauge each fortnight the efficiency of 
their work. It is very difficult to prevent little chil- 
dren merely memorising the words in the book, and 
then depending purely on the memory when they are 
asked to read. The test-cards effectually check this. 

I would like most of my teachers who have large 
mfant rooms to read " Quincy Methods" (Patridge). 

Writing. 
During the year almost all the schools in the dis- 
trict have taken advantage of the choice allowed by 
the Department to discontinue the upright system of 
writing. There can be no doubt that, after many 
years of trial, that system had failed to justify itself 
when judged by the handwrituig of the children in 
ordinary tests, which required an average rate of 



speed. It is to me astonishing to note the easy way 
in which children, after five or six years' teaching on 
the upright system, have naturally changed to the 
semi-upright. A change in system might have been 
expected to have been most felt in the Upper Stand- 
ards, but I have noted that, on the contrary, the 
children in the Upper Standards have taken to the 
slightly sloped characters of the new copy books 
with ease. This was particularly noticeable in the 
Pingelly School where the writing of the upper 
children was most conunendable. 

One has still to note that the high standard of 
work shown in the copy books is not always main- 
tained, or even approximated to, in the exercises in 
Composition, and in the home-work books. Where 
this difference is marked, weakness in control or in 
supervision can be argued on the teacher's part. 

There are a number of schools in which the writing 
is mediocre throughout, because of the inability of 
the teacher to adopt the style of the selected copy 
book, no matter what the series or style may be. 
This inability is entirely self-imposed, and due to 
want of cai-e on the teacher's part. One would 
think that teachers who know their own hand- 
writing is poor, would diligently practise copy-setting 
till they were familiar with all the loops, turns, junc- 
tions, etc., in the style of writing taught. I am 
making a practice now of asking teachers to set a 
copy on the blackboards when I visit their schools. 
It is, unfortunately, a fact that a large number make 
very poor, and even incorrect attempts. 

Surely the Writing lesson needs preparation on 
the teacher's part as well as any other lesson ! 

Correction work is often perfunctorily carried out. 
Errors in shape, etc., are allowed to pass uncor- 
rected, and the frequency of the same error certainly 
leads one to suppose that the blackboard demonstra- 
tion work is not very effectively given. 

On the whole the subject is in a better state than 
last year, and increased efficiency can reasonably be 
expected during 1907, as the children will by that 
time be more familiar with the new style of writing. 

Spelling. 
I had to report very unfavourably on this subject 
last year. I am still unsatisfied, though a marked 
improvement has taken ^lace in many schools. The 
work is now given more systematically throughout 
the year, a better standard of proficiency is de- 
manded, and in most cases more care is taken to 
see that errors are not only corrected, but that the 
correct forms are learnt. There is no doubt that 
Spelling is a difficult subject. In itself it can hardly 
be considered as an attractive subject to children. 
Hence the need for creating an interest in it I 
have before spoken of this, but still, unfortunately 
in many schools, very little is done towards making 
the subject interesting. The old, old way of requir- 
ing children to get up lists of words, survives as the 
sole means of teaching Spelling in too many schools. 

I am pleased to be able to note that more discrimi- 
nation is now used in the selection of the tests given 
in Dictation, and that the majority of teachers now 
try to prevent the initial misspelling. 

Fitch's statement that "the person who spells well 
is simply he who carries in his memory a good visual 
impression of the picture of a word as it appears in 
writing or print," is well worthy of consideration 
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by those teachers who fail to make proper use of 
Transcription as an auxiliary of Spelling. Undoubt- 
edly a new word has much greater chance of per- 
manence in a child's mind if we impress it through 
as many senses as we can. The eye, the ear, and the 
hand should all play their part. Hence oral spelling 
and transcription both can be made of much use. 
Too often the transcription lesson becomes merely a 
test in writing, and insufficient attention is paid to 
the accuracy of the spelling. A mistake in a word 
in a transcription exercise is, curiously enough, fre- 
quently regarded as a much more trifling matter than 
a mistake in a dictation exercise. Teachers who do 
so regard it miss the main object of the transcription 
lesson, which, as a matter of fact, should require 
careful attention by means of the eye to see how a 
word is spelt, and thus cause the child to obtain a 
correct visual impression, and then careful trans- 
cription so that the visual impression may be fur- 
ther strengthened, and in addition helped by a motor 
impression. 

Uncorrected, faulty spelling in the writing pads 
is still too frequently met with. Clearly this is due 
to lax supervision. 

Arithmetic. 

An improvement has taken place in this subject 
during the past year. The results obtained in 1905 
were very bad; for 1906 the district may be classed 
as fair. Though I am not yet satisfied with the ad- 
vance made in some of the important schools, there 
is no doubt but that the failure of 1905 made many 
teachers seriously consider their methods. The pre- 
vailing faults had been in the unintelligent use of 
the concrete, and in the appeal to rules rather than 
reason. At the school for teachers I devoted much 
attention to these two defects and showed by demon- 
stration how much better it is to proceed analytically 
in this subject. 

The new curriculum has been in operation during 
the past year. There is every evidence that the re- 
moval of written problems in Standards I. and II. 
has lightened the burden very much. Already ac- 
curacy has made a marked advance. In the simple 
operations with numbers to 100,000 it was the rule 
to obtain high results. The habit of working ac- 
curately which has been formed should prove of the 
highest value to the teacher of the upper standards 
later on, especially as this mechanical accuracy is 
being secured without any loss on the "thinking- 
Bide" of the subject. The new curriculum has only 
abolished the written problem in these lower classes, 
and I have found that the mental problem work, 
as a rule, was good in schools, which obtained good 
results in the written mechanical work. 

It is still difficult to get adequate attention paid 
to suitable mental work in the upper standards. It 
is so much easier to give written Arithmetic : and the 
daily preparation of suitable mental exercises and 
the necessary teaching and explanation in connec- 
tion with them evidently causes many of the less 
conscientious teachers to give but scant attention to 
this very important branch of the work. A number 
fail in making their teaching effective through the 
lack of suitable books. Such teachers who depend 
upon themselves entirely might do very well if they 
gave much time to preparation, but often not only 
has the teacher no manuals of mental arithmetic 
but in addition he gives the lessons imprepared. 



The result is groove-teaching; the teacher's mind fol- 
lows the well-beaten track, and new ideas, new light, 
new points of view are missed. 

The teaching of Tables has materially improved. 
Demonstration lessons were given at the Method 
Schools showing how the concrete should be em- 
ployed in this work, in order that the children should 
discover for themselves the various relationships and 
at the same time form correct concepts. The old 
rote teaching from the Table Book alone has now 
practically disappeared. 

More should still be done in implying the Tables 
when taught, in mental calculations. 

Better results have been achieved during the year 
in the upper standards in the theoretical part of the 
work. "The reason why" seems to be receiving more 
adequate attention. Most classes examined in this 
connection could explain why they worked in a 
certain way. The improvement is due to inductive 
teaching. The old method of stating a rule and 
then working examples is fast going. Teachers see 
that the discovery of the rule for himself by the 
child is the right course if intelligent work is to be 
secured. This has been particularly noticeable in 
connection with the teaching of decimals — a subject 
which, in the previous year, I had found almost un- 
intelligible to the children. 

I look forward to much better results next year 
in this subject, consequent upon the improved 
methods now in use. 

Dratoing, 

Good work is done in most of the schools in this 
subject, especially in that branch which deals with 
freearm reproduction of copies. The year has seen 
an improvement in the way of introducing variety 
into the work. There are very few teachers now 
who have not their drawing schemes for the quarter 
ready beforehand, and in a number of cases intelli- 
gent efforts at correlating the Drawing with other 
subjects can be seen. I tried to show the teachers 
at the Method Schools how exeellertly Drawing 
lends itself to the application of many ]oc«ons« and 
how it can be used as a means of self-expression by 
the child. A few schools, -^f vvhi.^h York w tlie best 
at present, have done very :;;ood work in crrrelatJng 
Drawing and Nature Study. 

Bi-ush-drawing is generally good in the district. 
I would like to see much more use made of the native 
flora as material for these lessons. The upper 
standards do too much mere copying from printed 
cards. Work from Nature should be the rule, not 
the exception. 

Object drawing is the least satisfactory part of 
the work. The reason is that copies of objecte rather 
than the objects themselves are put before the chiK 
dren. I have found classes that could draw such 
objects as a chair or basket very well from memory, 
unable to draw from the object itself when placed 
in a different position to that which the original copy 
had shown. Definite teaching in the elementary 
principles of Model Drawing should be given more 
frequently than at present, and such objects selected 
as will give an opportunity for exemplifjring those 
principles. At present even if the actual object 
is used, one finds only its simplest position given 
even to the senior children. A teapot, for instance, 
is almost always given so that the spout and handle 
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are in the easiest position. It cannot be claimed 
that such work interprets the requirements of the 
curriculum. 

Geography. 
A good deal of improvement has taken place in 
the teaching of this subject. Attempts were made 
at the Method Schools to show that this subject can 
be made not only a valuable means of mental train- 
ing in the way that facts are acquired, but also a 
subject of great interest. The old way of getting 
children to acquire lists of names of places has prac- 
tically gone. We have now in the district teachers, 
a goodly percentage too, who do actually take the 
children out of doors on excursions or walks to 
places in the locality, where geography can be 
studied concretely and intelligently, and the effect 
of such methods is distinctly noticeable in the clearer 
and wider concepts arrived at by the children. The 
Darling Range schools, those in the Avon Valley, 
and those south of Katanning have special advan- 
tages for such work. 

Then again, the Relief Maps made out of old 
newspapers pulped up into papier machS, are now 
in the schools of all the energetic teachers, and the 
physical geography of a country becomes an in- 
telligible study. By such graphic means the teacher 
no longer needs to tell the child that a certain river 
takes a certain course and empties into the sea at a 
certain place; he gets the child to tell him, from 
what he observes in the conformation of the country 
as shown on the Relief Map what would be the 
probable course, source, and mouth of such a river, 
its probable tributaries, rate of speed, etc., etc. 

There is no overburdening of names. A name 
without any association link is valueless and so most 
teachers now leave out such names as are not of 
historic, commercial, or sociologic interest. 

Graphic means of exciting interest and giving per- 
manence to the teaching are made use of by the 
employment of illustrative matter. The excellent 
"Wide World Reader" series fits our curriculum 
splendidly, and a large number of teachers now use 
the wealth of illustrative matter these books contain 
with considerable effect. 

I have been specially pleased to find some teachers 
(a few, at present) making various ingenious devices 
to show the courses of the earth and moon, to teach 
meridians and parallels effectively, etc. Such con- 
crete work is to be greatly commended. 

Both Mapping and Plan Drawing are on the up- 
grade, though the mapping is still unsatisfactory. 
I want a much higher standard of work. I know 
what children can do in this respect and I know 
that good mapping, like good writing, is easily ob- 
tainable if. the teacher is keen. Unfortunately, in 
spite of all that has been said, children are still ex- 
pected in some schools to work without direction in 
this subject. Too many teachers neglect to give 
actual teaching in how to map; not only is the 
cartography not explained but children are allowed 
to insert names which are not taught in the Oleography 
Lesson and which to them mean nothing. 

English. 
In this subject the Department's efforts to provide 
a more scientific curriculum are meeting with en- 
couraging success. The main idea now is that the 
English teaching is to be directed towards securing 



for the child an appreciation of what is good in 
literature, towards cultivating his taste, towards 
giving him the means of self-expression in good oral 
or written composition. Formal Grammar is prac- 
tically left for the senior classes— as it should be. 
Even yet, however, one finds the old traditions with 
regard to parsing and analysis very strong in some 
schools. In others the opposite extreme has been 
gone to, and the formal part of English, valuable 
as it is in many ways, has been poorly taught In 
the absence of a prescribed text book showing just 
how deeply the Department desires the formal aspect 
to be treated, such extremes were perhaps naturaL 

The oral and written work has made much improve- 
ment. In the Infant and Junior classes the work 
has mainly centred round the Fairy Tale. Good 
work has been done with the "class-sheets," upon 
which the teacher writes up the children's reproduc- 
tions of the story, or of incidents, or of simple ob- 
servations. Very excellent reading exercises such 
class-sheets make, apart^ from the fact that individual 
members of the class feel no little pride in the sense 
of creation, when they find their sentence or their 
version selected as the one for their fellow class- 
mates to read. The mutual criticism of each other's 
efforts (directed by the teacher of course) is pro- 
ductive of much good. 

The illustrated story is being well used by a few. 
The pity is that so few of the teachers will prac- 
tise good illustration work, as such work appeals very 
strongly to little ones. 

In the upper standards the improvement is not 
so good. Certainly the children write with more cor- 
rectness; they do form better sentences and have 
a good idea of correct punctuations, but the langu- 
age employed is almost always the bald and childish 
language that clothes barren and circumscribed 
thought. And I fear that improvement will not be 
forthcoming till that part of the curriculum which 
is under the heading "Literature" receives vastly 
better treatment. I tried in the Method School at 
York to indicate what might be done in the way of 
cultivating the literary taste of the child; how word- 
pictures, figures of speech, variation, expansion, etc., 
might all be simply used in order to enrich both 
the thought and the vocabulary of the child. But it 
is only the better-read teachers who can find the 
good models which they want the children to study— 
one still finds the use of metaphor, for instance, 
explained by the old worn-out examples of the little 
handbook. An illustration will show what I mean. 
It was distressing in one school (a type of many yet 
unfortunately) to find that thou^ the children had 
just learned in their recitation the verse "And Ar- 
dennes waves above them her green leaves. Dewy 
with Nature's tear-drops/' etc., yet the teacher, when 
he wanted to explain how similes and metaphors were 
used in English, gave as his illustrations the old, 
old, "He was like a lion in the fight," etc. I am 
hoping that all my teachers have a copy •f at least 
two books, "The Mother Tongue" (Ginn & Co.), 
Parts I. and III., and that they will study Part III. 
carefully in connection with their literature-composi- 
tion work. 

To attempt to teach English as we want it taught 
on the "he-was-like-a-lion-in-the-fight" method, is 
sheer waste of time. A child's tmste must be fash- 
ioned on good models, and the ability to furnish 
those good models from the masters of English 
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depends entirely on the teacher's own range of read- 
ing. 

Insufficient attention has been paid to the written 
reproduction of lessons— History, Geography, etc.— 
in essay form. This part of the work used to be 
distinctly bad; it has improved, though much has 
still to be done before one can feel at all satisfied. 

Nature Study, 
I am pleased to be able to report distinct pro- 
gress in this work. Almost every school makes some 
attempt at the subject, but naturally in the absence 
of expert knowledge and training, a good deal of 
tiie work is not on right lines. The tendency is to 
give a series of interesting information lessons. 
Certainly these are centred round, the actual objects 
which are seen and handled by the children, but the 
method is often not calculated to produce indepen- 
dent observation or to cause the children themselves 
to suggest experiments or reasons. For instance, one 
finds very interesting lessons on plant-life, given 
within the school, and such lessons entirely divorced 
from observational work in the school garden. 

I am glad to note that a number of the more 
thoughtful and enthusiastic teachers are doing some 
field work with their classes. In such cases the 
children are actually being taken out face to face 
with Nature and do study at first hand. The inter- 
esting and iiseful specimens gathered in such ex- 
cursions, the enthusiasm that is kindled, the widened 
outlook of the children, show that the time spent 
has been profitably spent, and that the teacher is 
converting a number of potential Peter Bells into 
intelligent, observing, and reasoning citizens of the 
future. 

Organised work throughout the whole State is, how- 
ever, greatly needed. Such work demands the un- 
divided attention of a specialist, till we all, teachers 
and inspectors, get a firmer grip upon a subject 
which, in its value as a means of character-building, 
must take high rank in any syllabus. 

Music. 
There is practically no advance to report. In my 
last annual report I pointed out certain defects in 
our curriculum and made suggested changes. These 
I afterwards drew out in detail. I trust that a re- 
vised syllabus on these lines will be shortly issued. 



School Libraries. 

1 am very pleased to see that almost every school 
has now its library. I have frequently pointed out 
that the library if properly selected and used is one 
of the teacher*s best aids towards getting the chil- 
dren to develop a taste for literature. The few 
libraries that were in existence until recently were 
almost all badly selected, the books being such as 
appeal to adults rather than children. Teachers 
stocked their libraries with Lytton, Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Wordsworth, and even Browning, and then 
wondered that children of 10 to 14 were apathetic. 
Now we have Stevenson, Ballantyne, Marryat, Kings- 
ley, etc., and the children read with avidity. The 
masters of prose and poetry are of course not re- 
moved from the elder children, but they are studied 
under the teacher's guidance. 

The excellent cheap editions now issued by many 
publishing firms make it possible for a teacher of a 
provisional school to stock his library for £5, and 
we know by the ever-ready response of parents to 
calls for money for such purposes that such sums 
can easily be raised, except by teachers who are too 
indolent or who have no standing in their district — 
and such teachers are very very few. 

Another big improvement in the constitution of 
the school library now is in the provision made for 
children in the lower classes. In fact, there are a 
certain number of suitable books for each class— 
the library is not for the senior scholars only. 



Conclttsion. 

In concluding, I would like to express the great 
pleasure it has been to me in the past year to find 
the ready and almost unanimous response of the 
teachers in my district to the Method Schools I con- 
ducted. I was delighted to find how keen the teachers 
showed themselves in getting what each could from 
the courses, and how enthusiastically almost all have 
been putting the new ideas into practice. I am con- 
vinced that their zeal and improved methods com- 
bined are going to uplift the efficiency of the schools 
materially during 1907. Personally, I feel that the 
outlook is very encouraging. 



WALLACE CLUBB. 



26th February, 1907. 
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Report of Mr. J. A. Klein, B.A,f Inspector of Schools, 1906. 



MIDLAND, NORTHERN, AND NEWCASTLE 
DISTRICTS. 

I have the honour to submit my report for the 
year 1906. 

New schools have been opened in these districts 
at Bumakurra, Isseka, Chapman, Arrino, Bida- 
minnie, Bootine, North Tardarino. 

A '' special '^ school has been opened at Hill River. 

On the North coast, Roeboume has been reopened, 
and a new school has been built at Port Hedland. 

Nunyle was closed for part of the year, and 
Strawberry which has since re-opened as half-time 
with North Yardarino was not in operation for some 
months. Narra Tarra and Nabawah are now work- 
ing full time. Walebing and Mardo have been 
closed. 

Buildings, etc. 

These are generally in good repair, and in most 
cases well cared for. In a few instances adverse 
reports have been wntten on the internal appearance 
of the rooms. A teacher who attempts to instil such 
morals as cleanliness and order will assuredly fail 
hopelessly when he every day sets excellent examples 
of the reverse. But in the majority of schools both 
pupils and teachers alike take a pride in the general 
appearance of their rooms, and neat bunches of 
flowers are tastefully arranged before work commences 
in the morning. Teachers who are careful in these 
matters are, as a rule, on the right side when their 
actual work is summed up. 

Gardening has been successfully attempted in 
many schools. It was hardly to be expected that 
any Northern school garden would gain the Depart- 
ment's prize, as difficulties are met here which the 
more fortunately situated Southern schools have not 
to combat. It should be mentioned that good work 
was done in this respect at Moonyoonooka, Coondle, 
Cue, Moora, Mogumber, Alma, Irwin, Mingenew, and 
Bejoording, the experimental plots at the lirst-named 
school being especially good. 

Unfortunately during a dearth of water at Nan- 
nine the Council was forced to relinquish watering 
the trees, which have consequently all died. 

Enrolment, Attendance, Etc. 

In this district there are 67 schools. The sub- 
joined table ^ows the districts in which these schools 



are situated, and also the total average and enrol- 
ment for the year. 



District. 


Bonat 

flDdor4Ui 

Qowtar. 


weekly 
enrohnflnt 
foryeMf. 


Avenge 

attflwlenrtr 

for 

jmt. 


HvriMT of 

edwoht 

opcBdeiiB^ 

jmt. 




416 


480 


865 


8 


Gingin 

Greenough 
Irwin 


140 
135 
117 


161 
137 
128 


186 
117 
100 



6 
5 


Melboome 


216 


218 


185 


•10 


Murchiaon 


546 


552 


470 


11 


Northam 


17 


14 


12 


i 


Northampton ... 
Perth 


160 
881 


153 
888 


121 
822 


8 

1 


Swan 


770 


783 


650 


4 


Toodyay 
Lawlers 


178 
15 


182 
20 


146 
16 


5 
1 


Meekatharra ... 


22 


22 


18 


1 


Mt. Sir Samuel 


22 


23 


20 


1 


Wiluna 


16 


15 


11 


1 


Totals ... 


8,150 


8,221 


2,608 


67 



• WalebiBff oloeed Jnne Irt, IMS. 

The attendance in many schools is veiy. good. 
Punctuality in the larger centres is satisfactory, and 
even in scattered districts \diere children have to 
travel six or seven miles they are rarely late. 

Geraldton, which had previously scored heavily 
in the Attendance medals and prizes, received a severe 
set-back in February last, when the town was visited 
by a severe outbreak of bubonic plaguei. 



Inspection, 

The great distances to be covered to reaeh some of 
the schools in this district make the work very heavy 
indeed. Very many lie far removed from the rail- 
way line, and much time is lost in travelling to and 
fro. A visit to Peak Hill means a week from Nan- 
nine, and the visit to Carnarvon takes 10 days from 
Geraldton. 

The only schools that were not visited were Wiluna 
(provisional) and Hill River (special), both very 
small and difficult to reach. All other schools that 
have been in operation the whole year were visited 
at least twice, except Lennonville and Daiklarragan. 
As usual the far distant schools at Sir Samuel, Law- 
lers, Peak Hill, and Gullewa received but one visit. 
Nunyle, Walebing, and Strawberry were visited only 
once as they were closed for some part of the year. 

The new schools at Chapman, Isseka, Arrino, and 
North Yardarino, all opened during the second half- 
year, were inspected once only. Bumakurra was 
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Op^ed after my third Murchison tour, and hence 
has not yet been inspected. 

In addition, I assisted in the first inspection at 
Perth Infants, Perth Girls, Highgate Infants, New- 
castle Street Girls, Claremont Infants, in the Chief 
Inspector's district, and in the Sub-Metropolitan I 
assisted at Bayswater, Fremantle Boys, and Lake 
Jandabup as well as one week in the South- West 
district. 

In the final inspection I visited Perth Girls (3 
days), Perth Intermediate, Newcastle Street Girls, 
BcMEtconsfield, Subiaco, and Highgate Infants. I 
^>ent three days on the Eastern Goldfields, and four 
days in the Great Southern district. 

The 12 Roman Catholic schools and two private 
school in my district were inspected, also four pri- 
vate schools in Perth, and the Redhill Industrial 
school. I have to thank Acting-Inspector Wheeler 
for four days' assistance at Mount Magnet 

Registration, Classification, Organisation, etc. 

Registration.— Teachers who have been some time 
in the service generally gain satisfactory reports on 
this part of their work. Few, however, gain excel- 
lent marks. The Inspector's greatest care is with 
those who have been recently appointed, either from 
other states, or for the first time. Much unpleasant- 
ness would be obviated were these teachers to study 
carefully their regulations. Even the most im- 
.portant sections have ''not been noticed" until the 
'inspector points them out. Some of these, too, 
ne^ect to follow out instructions given during in- 
spection, and strong letters have at times been des- 
patched to those in fault. This however is the ex- 
ception, and it is hoped there will be little necessity 
for it in the future. 

Classification. ~ In many of the smaller schools 
where teachers lack experience, promotions are re- 
commended during inspection visit. I find this works 
better than leaving the classification entirely in their 
hands, and then finding it necessary to re-classify 
when several months of the year have gone. Two of 
the larger schools were penalised for faulty classifi- 
cation — altogether too many children having been 
kept back a second year in their standard. It was 
noticed in one of these schools that pupils had been 
allowed to work in Standard III. until June. They 
passed well in all subjects but Arithmetic, in which 
a "bare pass" was gained. In July they were trans- 
ferred 'to Standard II. Such methods have but one 
meaning, attempting to gain high results at examina- 
tion, at the very great expense of the loss of one 
year of the child's school life. The action taken 
should prevent any recurrence of such practices. 

Organisation. — A new code in Arithmetic and Eng- 
lish was published in February Circular, Unfortu- 
nately, loose sheets of the "Subjects of Instruction" 
under the old code were posted out about the same 
time, and caused considerable confusion. Certainly 
careful teachers should have interpreted the matter 
correctly, but it was not till the end cf May that the 
syllabus in these two subjects was well under way. 
Many still fail to grip the true spirit of correla- 
tion, and groan under the weight of the heavy 
curriculum. 

Special care has been taken to clear up this point, 
and I am hoping for better attempts this year. 
When properly understood, programmes will be 



thoughtfully drawn, and work systematically and 
successfully carried out. 

Examinations, 
These are generally conscientiously conducted as 
required by Regulations. Last year I reported that 
there was a great disparity in the tests given. This 
is still very noticeable, and I have been tempted to 
suggest quarterly examination papers in one or two 
of the more important subjects. 

Instruction, 

This varies considerably and the reason is not far 
to seek. In no other district are there so many un- 
classified teachers. As reported last year some of 
these are really successful workers who do all they 
can to improve themselves in their skill, and whom 
one feels sorry to see remaining among the ranks 
of the "unclassified." But on the other hand, when 
so many young teachers are met, many of them 
married men, who are content year after year to 
go on without attempting to take out a certificate, 
very decisive conclusions must be drawn. Still there 
is little doubt that the work in the one-man, back- 
block school is on the up-grade. 

In the larger schools I have frequently been obliged 
to write class reports something on the following 
lines : "This class contains a large number of 
children whose work is poor, and who appear to make 
little effort." When such is the case there is cer- 
tainly something seriously at fault. The classification 
is bad, or the tone is low, or the instruction is only 
being gripped by a few, and the assistant in charge 
is satisfied if a large section of the class gives a 
passive attention. It simply means that diildren 
are trifiing away their year and developing habits, 
which, to say the least, do not bring out the best 
side of a child's nature. There is no doubt that in 
such schools neither the head master nor his assist- 
ant is doing his duty. When brought to task about 
the condition of his class, the assistant excuses him- 
self by reminding one that "They have always been 
backward," and he seems to be content with that. 
The head master "knows they are weak, but has to 
promote on account of age "—an excuse equally 
ridiculous as that of the assistant. Head masters 
must see that children are properly classified, and 
assistants must make every child realise that he is 
a real working unit, and nothing short of his very 
best effort will be accepted at any time. 

As mentioned above, ahnost all schools were visited 
twice and received a classification on each visit. 
At the second visit 44 per cent gained a better mark, 
36 per cent, remained the same, while 20 per cent, 
received a lower classification. The general marks 
of 1906 as compared with 1905 show that 41 per 
cent, of schools have gained better classification, 33 
per cent, are on the same mark, and 26 per cent, 
have fallen off. 

The following schools are the most efficient in 
this district:— Coondle, Geraldton, Central Green- 
ough, Cue, Day Dawn, and the half-time schools at 
North and South Bindoon. A good start has been 
made at Arrino (new school). 

My remarks on the method of instruction in the 
various subjects will be brief, as two "Summer 
Schools" are to be held during the first two weeks 
of 1907. One of these will be conducted at Gingin, 
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and the other at Geraldtou. Lectures on method and 
specimen lessons on the various subjects will be 
given. 

Arithmetic. 

A new code has come into operation this year affect- 
ing most directly the work of the lower standards. 
It was felt that the system of problems dealing only 
with the small numbers had been weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting. The results did not 
seem to compensate for the labours expended in the 
teaching. In Written Arithmetic the new syllabus 
deals with larger numbers in the abstract only, and 
it is expected that children will become more ac- 
curate, and more expert in dealing with figures. The 
concrete side, however, is zealously catered for in 
the '^Mental" code, children in Standard I. being 
asked now to work mentally, practically the same 
sums as were previously set for written work. 
Concrete appliances might be more advantageously 
used. 

Teaching in the middle and upper school is too 
much "by rule of thumb." Experimental work is 
rarely attempted, while the definitions of various 
terms used are not intelligently understood. Fault 
is frequently found with the figuring and general 
setting out of the work, and in examining the pads 
it is often very difficult to follow the different steps 
in the working of the various problems, etc. 

In the Infant classes the work throughout is very 
fair. There is a danger, however, of children being 
allowed to count instead of being taught to add. 
This counting has been noticed in Standards I. and 
II. in the primary school. 

Mental arithmetic is still in some schools looked 
upon as a mere auxiliary to pad work, or as a 
different kind of arithmetic to be wrought by special 
short-cut methods. It is not uncommon to find the 
short method in use for mental work, while the long 
work is kept for the written arithmetic. Striking ex- 
amples of this are repeatedly met. It is noticed 
that teachers talk too much during a mental arith- 
metic lesson, invariably the question being repeated 
three or four times. There is no subject in which 
the amount of talking done is less needed, or does 
more harm than in the practice of mental arithmetic. 
Writing the questions rapidly on the board, or 
having been set up in readiness has been recom- 
mended. The subjoined table will show the con- 
dition of the various standards in arithmetic :— 



Standard Examined. Below Fair. 



Standard I. ... 


45 per cent 


II. ... 


52 


t> 


ni. ... 


58 


tt 


IV, ... 


68 


ft 


V. ... 


50 




VI. ... 


50 




VII. ... 


40 





Fair or 
Very Fair. 



19 per cent. 
28 „ 

47 „ 

15 „ 

35 „ 

32 „ 

20 „ 



OoodorOrer. 



36 per cent. 
20 „ 



15 
18 
40 



English, Beading, Literature, Etc. 

A new syllabus has been introduced this year. 
It was evident that the old code gave too much 
prominence to formal grammar, and many teachers 
looked upon this as the main issue, neglecting in a 
greater or less degree the chief aim of all English 
teaching— Composition. Now, however, everything 



savouring of formality has been carefully eliminated 
until Standard IV. is reached, and even then it is 
placed much in the back ground. All through very 
great prominence has been given to the cultivation 
of an exact expression in spoken language of the 
cliildren's ideas. 

Written composition has commenced in Standard 
II. This new code has been welcomed by teachers 
and children alike, and there is good reason to hope 
that more satisfactory results will be obtained. Oral 
composition is not well taught, and is not a 
favourite lesson with teachers, who as a rule handle 
the subject crudely, and go through the lesson with 
a certain amount of misgiving. Under such condi- 
tions the lesson is not eagerly looked forward to by 
the children, who now perhaps for the first time are 
put into a constructive rather than into a receptive 
attitude. The child must give his information or 
relate his experience. He is made to feel the im- 
portance of his own individuality, he has to state 
his own views not those of some text book, etc. 
Another difficulty, too, is constantly arising. EIx- 
perience proves that even after children have been 
taught to notice and to correct mistakes in sentences 
given for that pui*pose, many of them continue to 
make similar mistakes in their ordinary speaking 
and writing. Accustomed as many of the children 
are to having faulty composition in their homes and 
(elsewhere, the subject will always stand in need of 
the most careful teaching. 

Written composition is on the up-grade. 

Reading and Literature.— In the infant classes the 
Phonic system is attempted, but is not at all well 
understood. Teachers seem to be able to proceed 
fairly well with the elementaiy sounds, but do poor 
work with the double vowels, double consonants, 
long vowels, etc. This means of course that the 
subject is not well studied. 

The amount of reading matter set down for in- 
fants is very light, and better results diould be 
gained. The " sight test cards " used at inspections 
this year proved that the child in the early stages 
depends largely on the luck of guessing after he has 
read a few words in a sentence. 

The loose letters for word building have not so 
far been well. used. Many specimen lessons were 
given throughout the year in this work, and better 
results are expected in the future. 

Reading throughout many schools - though improve 
ing is still narrow and stunted. A large percentage 
of teachers feel quite satisfied when their classes 
have read through the two books prescribed. Libra- 
ries, although becoming more common, have not been 
as attractive and as well used as might be desired. 
Much trouble has been taken this year in trying to 
show what books are the most suitable, and several 
booksellers, both in England and in Australia, have 
been asked to send catalogues to places where the 
teacher is unable to run to town and to make his own 
selection Where several small schools are situated 
within a comparatively easy radius, combined efforts 
have been encouraged. In the existing libraries it 
has been noted that the needs of the lower and 
middle schools have been overlooked. .This is a 
fatal error, for if reading is to become popular, then 
the little ones must be encouraged in their early 
years, and brought to realise that after all reading 
is not a drudgery, and a something to be done with 
as soon as possible, but that it is essential for the full 
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dDJoyineiit of leisure, as well as the chief means of 
acquiring a knowledge of the worid they live in. 

A poor attempt has been made at the teaching of 
Literature, and consequently for this year I have 
tried the experiment of setting down definitely what 
is to be studied. 

Recitation. — Except in the Infant classes children 
are encouraged to memorize the lines at home, every- 
thing savouring of monotonous delivery, wrong 
phrasing, etc, being prevented by giving the chil- 
dren an insight into the meaning, and by cultivating 
an appreciation of the thoughts of the author. 
Visualising scenes, and describing word pictures are 
as yet weak. The selection of the passages for 
recitation in many schools does not receive sufficient 
thought. 

Geography and History, 

Geography. — Fair results on the whole have been 
gained, but the teaching could be more attractive 
and realistic. Outdoor lessons do not receive their 
due attention, no matter how advantageously the 
school may be placed. In several schools most use- 
ful assistance has been derived from the use of the 
stereoscope, and it is expected that much more of 
this work will be attempted this year. A few 
teachers who understand photography intend to use 
the double lens and thus to make their own views. 
This hobby is worth cultivating, and by a system 
of exchanges very useful work could be done. The 
head master of Gkraldton is trying an experiment 
in the lantern as an aid to this subject. Arrange- 
ments have been made to darken a classroom and 
already over one hundred slides, illustrating the re- 
sources and industries of W.A., have been procured. 
Several sets of views have been purchased to illus- 
trate the code in the upper standards. I am hoping 
that masters of several of the other larger schools 
will make an attempt in this direction. Physical 
Geography and Mapping are still the weakest sec- 
tions of this subject. 

History. — From ii^ults it appears that the code 
in this subject is too heavy, especially in the small 
"one-man" schools. The work on the "Story of the 
World" has been fairly well done this year, but the 
attempt to cover the English History has failed in 
the majority of cases. Australian History, taught 
in connection with the Geography in Standards III. 
and IV., has received, on the whole, fairly satisfac- 
tory attention. 

Nature Study ^Observation Lessons. 

This subject, which by many teachers has been 
r^arded in the past as a "fad" or at best as a 
"frill," is now being looked upon by those who have 
given the subject careful thought as one of the 
most interesting and useful studies connected with 
their school. The great faults in the past have been 
(1) too much has been attempted in a lesson, (2) 
observation has not been aroused by suitable experi- 
ments, (3) the work has not been first hand, too 
much information being given on trust, and hence 
the child has not been led to see and to think for 
himself. A prominent authority on the teaching of 
this subject has said "The teacher should never lose 
this unique opportunity of teaching from the real, 
for as soon as Nature study is teught from the book, 
and from the black board, it is useless in the ex- 
treme." The necessity for abundant experiments has 



been pointed out, for this is the only way to cultivate 
exact seeing and clear thinking. 

Children are encouraged to hand in specimens, 
and these should be carefully preserved and, if 
possible, properly classified. The Agricultural De- 
partment will, I understand, lend assistance in this 
direction. Gardens and experimental plots are in- 
dispensable for the study of plant life. Here it is 
that experiments can be worked, soils and manures 
studied, while notes of the various results should 
always be carefully taken by the pupils. 

Outdoor lessons should be taken as frequently as 
possible, but it is somewhat astonishing how teachers 
will fail to accept the advantages of their local sur- 
roundings. I noticed quite recently a teacher in a 
small school attempting to give an object-lesson (!) 
on the "Elephant." This school was most fortunate- 
ly situated as regards Nature study. Orange trees 
laden with fruit, apple and peach trees in full bloom, 
wild flowers, birds of different kinds, and babbling 
brooks, were all within stoiiethrow of the class-room. 
It is earnestly hoped that the old order of object- 
lessons has at last left us for good. 

Hygiene, 

Lessons are given regularly. The text book pro- 
vided has proved of very great assistance indeed. 
The Scientific Teaching of Temperance is receiving 
due attention in the Upper School (Standard IV. 
upwards). 

Manual Work, 
Woodwork classes are in operation at Midland 
Junction, Newcastle, Geraldton, Gingin, and Day 
Dawn. The subject is always popular. Clay Model- 
ling has been taken in connection with Natural Study 
Observation Lessons, and other kindred subjects. 
Some very fair work has been done, Dongarra being 
especially successful. 

Examinations. 

The following schools in my district were repre- 
sented in the pass and honour lists in the Adelaide 
University Junior and Primary:—!. Geraldton— 
Junior and Primary. 2. Midland Junction — Pri- 
mary. 3. Gingin — Junior. 

Among the Primary passes in W.A. four candi- 
dates passed in eight subjects. It is pleasing to note 
that Geraldton supplied three of these. 

Geraldton, Midland Junction, and Newcastle were 
represented in the Department's Bursary list for 
1907. 

Teachers' Associations, Meetings, etc. 
This work has made a decided move forward this 
year. Strong associations have been formed at GJer- 
aldton and in the Midland Districts. The associa- 
tion on the Murchison continues to do steady work. 
I have addressed meetings at Geraldton, Moora, Cue, 
and Newcastle. These meetings took place during 
the first half year, and special attention was given 
to the new code in English and Arithmetic. To each 
of these centres Messrs. E. S. Wigg and J. Dwyer 
sent parcels of some of the most recent publications. 
These works were quite new to the majority of the 
teachers, and were eagerly scanned. 

Good attendances were met in each case, and it 
should be mentioned that some teachers had to travel 
80 miles to be present. 
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Teachers, Parents, etc. 

It is to be regretted that parents do not take more 
active interest in their local schools. Perhaps one of 
the causes is that settlement in the rural districts is 
as yet comparatively young; people are struggling to 
form their own homes, and can afford no time to 
interest themselves in school matters. Probably all 
this will improve as conditions alter, and settlers 
may come to look upon the local institution as "Our 
School," not as it is now, "The State or (Government 
School" 

In some of the older States of our Commonwealth 
'Tarents* Associations" are formed, as well as 



"Teachers' Unions," and these are proving to be 
most helpful indeed. 

The conduct of the teachers has been good. Several 
complaints have been received, but only two were 
serious. In one case the teacher was dismissed from 
the service, in the other the classification was lowered, 
and a transfer to another school reconmiended. 

Conclusion. 
As a rule, teachers are conscientious in their work, 
and are doing their best. As long as this is true, 
there is always hope each year for better results. 



J. A. KLEIN. 



31st January, 1907. 
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Report of Mr. H. W. Wheeler, Acting Inspector of Schools, 1906. 



I have the honour to submit the following report 
upon schools visited by me from 1st March to 14th 
December, 1906 :— 

My work during the year has brought me into 
very close touch with the teachers engaged in our 
small schools, and the remarks herein, while having 
a general bearing, are practically based upon im- 
pressions formed during visits to Provisional and 
Class VI. schools in remote districts— in some in- 
stances on the edge of settlement and civilisation. 

The total number of inspections carried out was 
122, made up as follows ;— 

For Mr. Inspector McCoUum (Sub-Metropoli- 
tan District) — 

Private schools 6 visits. 

State schools 10 visits. 

For Mr. Inspector Robertson (Goldfields Dis- 
trict)— 

Private schools 1 visit. 

State schools 53 visits. 

For Mr. Inspector Gamble (South- Western 
District) — 

State schools 49 visits. 

For Mr. Inspector Klein (Murchison Gold- 
fields District) — 

State schools 3 visits. 

A large number of the schools included in the 
above numbers are situated in districts remote from 
the larger centres of population, and accessible only 
by coach or other vehicle. For instance, the inspec- 
tion of the schools at Lawlers and Mount Sir Samuel 
involves a coach journey of about 230 miles to the 
North of Leonora, while the schools at Norseman and 
Princess Royal are situated 110 miles South of Cool- 
gairdie. As the distance from Coolgardie to Leonora 
is 185 miles, it will be seen that the schools at Norse- 
man and Mount Sir Samuel are 525 miles apart. 

This is but one instance, and is quoted so that 
some adequate idea may be formed of the enormous 
distances to be traversed between the various mining 
centres. 

During the past nine months I have, in various 
districts, travelled 13,812 miles, 11,422 miles by train, 
and 2,390 miles by coach or other vehicle, and the 
average length of working time has been 10% hours 
per day. 

Buildings, Grounds. 

In almost every instance ample accommodation 
has been provided, and the buildings, especially on 
the goldfields, have been constructed with due regard 
to the severity of the climate. At Lawlers, for in- 
stance, the school bulding is acknowledged to be by 
far the coolest room in the town during the summer. 
Contrary to the general rule, it is built of brick, with 
high cavity walls, and the ventilation is excellent. It 
is pleasing to notice that the teachers, almost without 
exception, give due attention to the care of buildings 
and furniture. The exception is very rare, and 
where he exists^ the general condition of his school, 



and the attainments of his pupils will be found in 
direct ratio to the matenal condition of the property 
entrusted to his care. 

Shelter sheds have been liberally provided, and 
serve admirably to protect the pupils from sun and 
rain. Many of these sheds are however not floored, 
and this is also the case in many schools with en- 
closed verandah lavatories and hat rooms. The 
earthem floor is soon reduced to flne dust which is 
exceedingly unpleasant. In some parts of the gold- 
fields bough sheds have been erected. These are 
cool and shady, but require renewing each season. 

In some cases the school grounds have been much 
improved, and flower, fruit, and vegetable gardens 
established, with, in some instances experimental 
grass plots. Of the gardens which have come 
under my notice during the year, the pride of 
place must bo given to Boyanup, where the work 
done is worthy of the highest commendation. This 
school has been awarded the prize of five guineas 
for the best laid out and most successful school 
garden. Other schools noted as having done good 
work in this direction are Quindalup, Mundaring, 
and Denningup, while in some other schools in the 
South- Western district a little has been done to make 
the school surroundings cheerful. In such a district 
as this there is no reason why every school should 
not have its garden. What has been done at Boy- 
anup can be done in almost every school in the 
South- West where the soil is fertile, the rainfall 
ample, and the conditions generally favourable for 
horticulture. On the goldfields climatic conditions 
render this work impossible, but even here there is 
no reason why hardy shade trees should not thrive, 
if properly planted, and carefully attended to. I 
was exceedingly pleased to find a number of pepper 
trees and gums at the little school at Murrin. These 
were in a remarkably healthy condition, and up to 
the time of my visit had been watered with the waste 
water from the lavatory without encroaching upon 
the school supply. 



Organisation. 

While it is happily a common occurrence to find 
many schools where the general working arrange- 
ments are so planned that good work is the re- 
sultant, yet at the same time it is clearly evident that 
the question of excellence in organisation is not 
taken into serious consideration. The matters of 
detail, and there are very many of these, without 
which no organisation is perfect, are as a rule treated 
as things of little moment. In the successful working 
of a school, attention to detail is of the utmost im- 
portance, and the teacher who realises that minor 
points are in their way as important as major prin- 
ciples, and who acts accordingly, must excel. The 
difference between the marks "good" and "excel- 
lent" for organisation is made up by due attention 
to the importance of what are commonly termed 
trifles. 
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Classification. 

The method of elasofieation is improying, and 
miuy schools are now classified upon a good sound 
basis. Here and there cases were met with where 
a pupil had been classified or promoted purely upon 
an age basis, irresf>ective of attainments, but teachers 
are now beginning to grasp the fact that age and 
attainments form a dual basis of both classification 
and promotion. Another factor which requires to 
be w>nsidered is the comparatively short school life 
of a pupil. This is especially noticeable in the 
small centres on the goldfields^ where the children 
are as a rule withdrawn for work as soon as practi- 
cable. In cases such as these the object in view 
is certainly to do the best for the pupil in the time 
available, and promotion is justifiable when warrant- 
able. 

Registration. 

In a large number of the schools visited this 
branch of school work had received careful attention. 
Instances, however, were recorded where little or 
nothing was known of the methods of registration 
and record in use in our schools. In one case it 
was found necessary to devote a whole morning to 
instructing a teacher how to keep his books— even 
his class register was all wrong. This teacher had 
spent a month in a city school, and left it, knowing 
nothing of the routine work of a school. That this 
state of affairs ought not to be is self evident, and 
when a candidate attends an educational establish- 
ment for the purpose of gaining experience there 
should be evidence of his having learned sufficient for 
the purposes of a small school, and a certificate from 
the Head Teacher as to the candidate's ability to 
keep records and compile returns should accompany 
the papers in the case. 

Attendance, 

Speaking generally the attendance is good. In- 
stances have been noted where children regularly 
attend school, although living three, four, and even 
hve miles therefrom. I have in my mind an instance 
of a little girl who walked five miles through rough 
wet country barefooted. Another instance was that 
of a lame girl who walked three miles each way to 
school daily. Where irregularity and un punctuality 
are recorded, it invariably happens that the teacher's 
influence has not been properly exerted. There are 
very few instances (none, so far as I know) where 
pupils are habitually irregular and impunctual if 
the teacher himself by example, and by steady in- 
sistence, develops habits of regularity and punctual- 
ity. 

Inspections, 

The inspection visits during the year were of two 
kinds. At the first visit the organisation of the 
school in detail was inquired into, and the teacher 
instructed how to remedy defects ; the classification 
was dealt with, criticised, and where necessary 
amended ; the discipline and order were noted, 
and the tone was carefully summed up. Added to 
this, the condition of the buildings, furniture, fences, 
grounds, etc., was inciuired into. Finally the school 
was taken by the Inspector for the remainder of the 
day, and by means of practical lessons, not only 
was an estimate gained of the general intelligence 
and mental effort of the pupils, together with the 
practical value of the teacher's work, but the teacher 
also gained by his observance of methods other than 



his own. It was confidently expected that favuar- 
able results would follow, and it is gratifying^ to 
record that in many schools a marked advaiu?e in 
proficiency has been recorded, and where previously 
the marks '' bad " and ^ weak " were awarded, it 
has now been found possible to classify these same 
scluM)ls on the basis of *• fair," and even " very fair." 

Of the schools which I inspected during the year, 
the most successful were :— 

Very Good. 
Princess Royal, 
Mount Morgans. 

Oood + 
Capel River. 
Good. 
Boorara, 
Kurawa, 
Menzies, 
Boyanup, 
Picton. 

Discipline and Tone, 

These are, as a rule, pleasing features in our 
schools, and there is rarely cause for complaint In 
some schools corporal punishment is non-existent, 
and the only entries in the Punishment Book are the 
initials of the inspectors who, from time to time, 
conduct inspections. I cannot recall a single ease 
where the discipline has been unduly harsh; there 
are, however, cases on record where the discipline 
has not been sufiiciently exacting, and where school 
work has suffered severely in consequ^ice. These 
cases are, however, few and far between ; as a general 
rule the happy medium of firm yet mild government 
obtains in our schools with pleasurable results to 
all concerned. 

School Libraries. 

Libraries are, as a rule, non-existent in small 
schools. This is much to be regretted, the more so 
as the acquisition of literary knowledge is one of 
the main features of the Syllabus in English. In- 
dependent of this, it is most desirable that a liking 
for good, well written books should be encouraged 
in every possible way. 

The great difficulty in establishing a library is of 
course the expense, but even that is now reduced to 
a minimiun by the issue of a large number of the 
works of our best authors at a few pence per copy, 
in clear type, and durable, if not handsome, covers. 
These may be obtained at any leading bookseller's, 
and are recommended to the notice of teachers. 

Of libraries noted during the year, that at Mom- 
ington Mill School desenes a word of commenda- 
tion. The selection of books is both large and ad- 
mirable. 

Summary, 

In conclusion, I have to report that the teachers 
as a body are painstaking and conscientious, work- 
ing with a will, and with the advancement and wel- 
fare of their pupils predominant in their minds. 
They are eager to improve their methods, and attend 
to suggestions made for their benefit with commend- 
able alacrity. The outlook for the year now being 
entered upon is decidedly promising. 



3rd January, 1907. 



HENRY W. WHEELER, 
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Report of the Principal of the Training College, 1906. 



I have the honour to present my report upon 
the working of the College for the year 1906. 

During the College year which closed in August ' 
last sixty-one students attended lectures. They were 
classified as follows:— 



students Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Of the final year 

Of the first year 


8 
9 


33 
11 


41 
20 


Totals 


17 


44r 


61 



Compared with preWous years these numbers show 
a marked increase. The number in residence— forty- 
onef— also shows an increase. Each year has seen 
a greater demand for residence within the College; 
in fact, the claims are at present so numerous and 
so pressing that I find some difficulty in judging 
the relative merits of the applications for accom- 
modation. During the coming year the difficulty 
promises to become still more acute. 

Before the close of the year, one of the most pro- 
mising of the students of the final year, Miss Ethel 
Gorrie, was unfortunately compelled to withdraw 
from the College and the service owing to continued 
ill-health. 

Of the remaining students of the final year, two 
were unable to complete the closing term of the 
year owing to temporary illness. These students. 
Misses Norman and Plumridge, were awarded the CI 
Classification, the estimate of their worth being based 
upon, (1) the result of the examination at the close 
of the "first year, (2). their college careers, and (3) 
the«promise given of teaching capacity. 

Thirty-eight students presented themselves for the 
final examination and were classified upon its results 
in conjunction with their college records. To C. M. 
Rutter, E. Boulter, M. Little, W. Nairn, D. Cochrane, 
M. Davy, A* Whitehom, L. Jones, M. Butler, A. 
Senior, S. Rawlings, M. Stonehouse, M. Fry, M. 
Pass, L. Jeffrey, K. Reid, M. Reid, M. Allison, and 
J. Hunter the B2 Certificate was awarded. 

M. Evans, A. Phillips, F. Metcalfe, M. Carey, G. 
Hanrahan, E. Andrews, E. Sherlock, M. Fitzpatrick, 
J. May, L. Warren, E. Crease, A. Fisher, H. Stewart, 
A. Steele, E. Kinnear, E. Thomas, D. Haynes, H. 
Hardwick, and M. Rae gained the Certificate CI. 

During the year just closed very few cases of 
serious illness occurred. A few students predisposed 
to certain forms of illness have suffered, but on the 
whole the general health has been good. 

The new students have been encouraged to meet 
outside representatives in all branches of healthy 
sport. The meeting in tennis, football, and cricket 
of teams of men engaged in occupations other than 
teaching, possessed of other ideals and anticipating 
other prospects, tends to remove the isolation result- 



ing from the segregation of young people all studying 
for the same examination and making for the one 
profession. Contests with the secondary schools 
have been welcomed for this reason, in addition to 
the exercise, pleasure, and healthy rivalry resulting 
therefrom. The problem of providing suitable and 
sufficient exercise for all the women students has not 
been solved; it is, in fact, engaging the attention 
of the staff at present. A few of the women have 
suffered to some extent in health through neglect 
of exercise, not only in the immediate past but also 
during recent years. As senior scholars in our 
schools, and later as monitors, many neglected that 
regular exercise without which those engaged in 
close study can .scarcely hope for continued good 
health. Some of these still avoid exercise when 
possible. It is more than a coincidence that those 
who entered the College without passing throu^ our 
own schools and the intermediate stage of monitor- 
ship had, without exception, cultivated some useful 
form of exercise. As a body the students have been 
exemplary in their conduct, contented in their lot, 
and happy in their surroundings. Earnestness both 
in studies and professional work has been a general 
characteristic. During the year various ladies and 
gentlemen visited the College at the invitation of the 
students and lectured before them on subjects of an 
intellectual character, yet bearing only indirectly on 
the teacher's work. Such visits were paid by the 
Inspector General, Dr. Davy, Mr. A. G. Pain, M.A., 
Mr. Wallace Nelson, Miss Walker, B.Sc, Mr. Battye, 
Miss Matters, Mr. C. T. Conigrave, and Mr. Logue. 
To these ladies and gentlemen our thanks are due. 

A survey of the year's work brings to me satis- 
faction deeper and wider than ever before felt at 
the conclusion of the College year. Thanks in a 
great measure to the ability of the staff of the Prac- 
tising School, combined with a strong desire to be 
helpful to the student teachers, the practice under 
direction has been more fruitful of results than in 
former years. The proximity of the school has made 
it possible for the members of the College staff to 
keep in close touch with the experiences of tjie 
students and, as a consequence, to render a larger 
measure of assistance. 

The marks gained by students for their tests in 
practical skill were the highest yet awarded by the 
examiners in this division of the final examination. 
On the "subject" side, the proportion of students 
passing with credit was distinctly in advance of 
previous years. An additional source of satisfac- 
tion was found in the fact that several, but poorly 
equipped on entering the College, by dint of hard 
work, backed up by an intelligent appreciation of 
the lectures and professional training, finished their 
course well up in the class lists. The general bear- 
ing of the students has earned the commendation of 
the whole staff — certainly we were extremely for- 
tunate in having in residence a number of men 
anxious for the reputations of themselves, the Col- 
lege, and the semce. Under these circumstances, 
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lii» SimiiL and Mi%. Phillips retjun the posi- 
tum^ ii^ic trr tiieiL smoe the opening of the College. 
Ih. TTBrdrfQi rKireid at the Easter Taeatioiu and 
«■!> cuf*eBecKic br Mr. S, C. Smith, BJL, scwnedmc 
I. jsmmi^ Jt ttie Flirt StreK Model Sebo<*L Sydney, 
muL taxer il u* Hjirt» Schc*:»l of the same city. Mr. 
Ijbu will :firTi>erT i-i»2!*^ u*e College to lertore in 
b I*-* «ui,rt«n4- <i:-.T, i*a* baen apfK»i::ted to the per- 
niauein «Ui£L V-^'** rwieMJy he t<x*k the MJL 
a«Fnje ff li* Vi-i^ersuTT (SjdiieT). 

I>T Ernes: Bu*''t. rwieLt'y Chairman of the Board 
lit ijtatni- niii;»j.**»c out ar-d e^oin^jeiieed an excellent 
irt'O'v I'f i«*ru*^efc oii Hyjritt^ Owing to his de- 
part u-nt i^.iiL !!**• Siau* ihi*^** k^ureft, bo valuable 
ii tiH ;«a»*iit^, vfTf*-, 1 r^^in^ to reward, diiscontinued. 

Ti* «nim*n. uni low boen to w>r:je extent re- 
amiiQ^ \* hrni^ f^ena^r. Kubj^rrl^ u>l » <•!<*«- r toaeh 
witL lut B lixaii-iUtti^HL A meaifure of uniformity 
$ait tMtn «M;ur&c vrau in mon^ ease^ no lo» of 
i«'liatiu*- vttiut- Au it^'MX^jn La** been made to the 
Liiirii**i. *<>*aut»ut- iL the hope of improving the narra- 
te •-♦ aiiC o«ii»-nptne j>cnrer» of the students, for in 
ti'j* r*aiji^j< i!*ai y ol tii*-ni have been found sadJy 
sitrtAXtjr »'i^n. "vj'Vid narmii^jn and feiieitous descrip- 
*.i*#i imx*- t*^i- nyjuj'^ in tbe prefat-utation of new 
tim'\*v iv a ♦'ui>»*^- ^^tua+'ut*; are wjw asked, in the 
**♦*! pi#*ri'»t. V* ti«e K'.r i>»ti exa ruination, to describe 
«3**ij*>. U' r»j»K*uiJt »c;rriii|f in^'identh, and to narrate 

>«»* '.u-t purp<ihe of ajbfc/^iatii^g ind<x>r work in 
yi -i*jfr'ti)ji'\ wi'h a«nuaJ earth facets, the students, 
uii'**-* t '•3HU01.. iia>e viMted Point Rew>lution, North 
b*-4*#" is^fi \\rt-w, aod Annadale- These visits 
Ii*- •- «>3»- *''u':*ui in ^/bhenation work and stimu- 
-rt ; l--^**'!. ,11 ear i*jr tlie future will see additional 
V-' p'^r Jt ••j*' J'T'ij of eoJie^'tinjr data by means 
-#• /■**" t' t'f i.'A* I'^rak'irujjr fur the ex^mplete map- 
> /- ■•• •*. ' .*♦*— .o',t OJtstriet The mapping will 

v."-/ j^ ;/*»^ >*'ar >enr jrreat use has been 
,.usi^ '♦• li* ;'''t^u- • y K#'r,'y/J -|>'.*hibly, taking into 
«. > .-sAit^'a j'M '.ij*- • V '^er of frtudetits and the size 
«>• t.*i j^-iu*^ v^^*' v.Af; H </y'j>d r*iSMtmab\y bear; 
*;>jvfv^'Mii.,* 4u r *'u*** •»>*>34ir.jy. in default of other, 
i*»r' ai*t «/ * Ui'y^.*' vw^/ i'/f tf* #4 jdents. The*>- 
iwf{^iAi\\. V* w*i*> a w'.'^y *r'%*,:-v^'-..*)y hervinp the 
)/*ij>t/.^ V* a )^*fa»"ji- ••J' K«- '>kJ *^t,Tifd be a nxMlel 
rt^'ji / 1, ac H*'' 7'** ;*•;/'»>** 'A 'ly of tJ-i** diiality of 
j>.ij>*/M u- !ii •> »*?<•//• ih»^ jfj Xit** Ainen*'an ('oi*etrei*, 
lor i* »• uu*-ii\ fv*t' \ i* e^^T, tea^'he*^ in tlie M*>del 
h<'h*j<) aiu»iM.«'<i lo i J*- ^ o-.e;:*-- The Pra/'tii^ing 
*N*'j.«x*j iiah at^'jio»K' ex*-«' t^'nt <ij*port unities ff»r prac- 
ti*-*' uiifit^r Hi< iii*j<t djf«^ii'»ti and the students who 
ielt lite <.<)ht-jif iij Auj-'UKt last benefited much from 
tJie Kiiidiy a<n u-e a'*d hviij/aliietie ahsiistance given 
i>v tjie Hiaff of tlie wh«x»i, Meiers. Gladman and 
Mitli^iuiJ aud Mihh \Vri;rht. Fr<»m the model lessons 
gj\erj hy tlie Kiaff aiid the ^neral conduct of the 
whooJ iniH'h irjhij.'iit iijto p^xKi n>ethodK, many hints 
in class luana^riMiiPiit, ajid a general widening of out- 
iook have resulted. Bo far I have asked little in the 
»ay of experiment from the school, feeling that the 



tax npoo it was ahvttdj venr 

the additions to t^ bsildiB^ vinoh I 

reeofmnended, I hope to be aUe, in liw 

to nndertake fe«*me expenmental vcn^ 

The smallneM of the m^kkiI — it baa raaefaBd tbe 
maximum number of pi^^ik for vhJcsh it was famlt — 
has one eompftwtating ^dnTTtagf, that is, apaeia] 
c^portmuty is mff<frd^ the liu de MtB to atady the 
ehild, to form a ^ cuoeeptiisi of tike Toodif nl 
logical phenomena*' hindfid ov^er to their 

In the *»«ir^c of the Umehnr tht weak of the 
College presents thi«e aapeels— its f uBetiaD s thne- 
fold:— 

(L) To give its atc^ents a fairly Hienl ednea- 

tkm; 
(2.) To instmet and train them in eertain aob- 
jerts not osoally forming part of the enr- 
rieolum of aeeondaiy aebotj^ but ckaely 
asBoeiated with the work of the teaeber — 
BDch sab jeets as Maae:, iHilL j^eedlewcsk, 
Manoal Training, Drawing, |ir ii uijii |>mitw it^ 
and other brandieB of fcnnatrre ednea- 
tion; and 
(3.) To train them as t e »ch e ^l^ iLe,) to put 
them in the right attitude towards their 
profe86](»n, its ideals and its modera 
trend. 
1. It is felt by every member of the ataif that 
the students should reach ns better eqnipped in the 
way of general edncatic^n. As it is there is crtm^ed 
into the spaee of two years an amoost of work qfoile 
be>'ond the eaparity of many who enter. Ihznng 
this comparatively brief period usaA of their ele- 
mentary education must be strengtheoed or eon- 
pleted, almost every element of thai whicii distm- 
guishes a secondary from an eiementazy tAmatxm 
must be acquired, the greats* portion of the epeoMl 
subjects enumerated above most be mastcs^ and 
practically the whole of their professional equi^imeDt 
must be gained. The result is that many of the 
weaker students feel the intensity of the strain— 
ftr>me undiiubtedly are not eqnal to iL Apart from 
this, much of the time which might rBascmahhr be 
devoted to a cl<»^r study of edneatian must now 
be given to making grKid senoos defects in the edoea- 
tion of individual students. This derotkn of time, 
too, to elementary work, nnneeesBary as it ^loaikd be, 
but necessary as we find it, affects the better pre- 
pared students, for all are classified to meet examina- 
tion needs according to the period of enrolment imlher 
than personal fitness. With the addition of Mr. 
Lee to the staff a scheme of elaasifieation within that 
already existing will be possible to a limited extrnt, 

Some reach us weak in one of the fmHiaaftentals 
of a plain education— I mean Elngiish, and EngiiA 
U)o as distinct frr»m English Literature. Probably 
thi*i is a more or less oniversal weakness, for a re- 
cent writer of cttnsiderable note tells ns, '^This 
world-wide ignorance of English, this darkest clood 
alnj*>st upon the fair future of our confederated 
j>e'>f*les, is s^»niething more than a p»assxve ignorance. 
It is active, it is aL'gressive," In the fart that bat 
very few have done any general reading may be 
seen an<»ther evidence of this general defceL 

Of Latin, Algebra, and Geometiy sosne bare 
rear'hed us without any knowledge whaterer. How- 
ever, with the establishment of what is virtually, I 
presume, a Sute secondary school the ovtlook has 
brightened- I could wish, howe^ner, for tbe aafcc of 
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6ur future teaehers tkat this school was also attended 
by some not possessed of the specific intention of 
becoming elementary teachers. 

2. Some of these subjects were touched during 
the school days of the students — since, with the ex- 
ception of Drawing and Music, they appear to have 
been squeezed out of the course of study by the 
pressing need of examination work. In Drawing, 
however, many of the present first year exhibit con- 
siderable skill and readiness. These subjects are 
virtually new to the students— Kindergarten, Manual 
Training, and Domestic Science. Miss Alder takes 
the first, Mr. Hart the second, and Miss Jordan the 
third — all bring enthusiasm to their work and meet 
witli success. 

3. Monitors in the past have attended their schools 
half time in the hope that they might acquire some 
experience and dexterity in the handling of classes 
and some appreciation of school work. Many have 
received considerable assistance from their head 
teachers, but other heads appear to have forgotten 
this duty. It is not consoling to hear from two 
monitors from a large school "we have not lately 
had any practice because our school was so well 
staffed." (Generosity in staffing should give the op- 
portunity, not to neglect, but to assist. No Training 
College in the world undertakes the task of making 
disciplinarians. The most a College can do is to 
develop latent power, to put the teacher in the right 
attitude towards class management. The full power 
develops, providing potentiality for class manage- 
ment exists, after the College career has closed and, 
in persons without experience, this development neces- 
sarily needs time. Up to the present there has been 
but one test of fitness for training and that literary, 
special fitness for the profession not having been a 
determining factor. Principal Burrell of the Bor- 



ough Road Training College, discussing this ques- 
tion in England says: "I shall not be misunderstood, 
I hope, when I say that we have not yet hit upon 
the method of excluding the unfit. Although a Pupil 
Teacher may pass examinations, and although he is 
sent to the Training College with the imprimatur of 
the Education Department riveted fairly on him, he 
is in may cases a person who is unfit, who will 

always be unfit to instruct and train 

children." 

To meet the requirements of the College the follow- 
ing conditions are necessary:— 

(a.) A good general education at least ap- 
proaching the secondary standard. 

(h,) Knowledge of or skill in some, if not all, 
of the si>ecial subjects pertaining to the 
work of the teacher. 

(c.) Selection of students on two bases (1) 
literary, (2) evidence of possibilities for 
the profession of teaching. 

To determine this second, no single visit to the 
school and no single lesson will suffice. The 
head teacher of each school should be able to 
idvise the Inspector or the Department of the results 
of his observation lasting over a moderate period of 
time. It is the youth with possibilities that we re- 
quire. The youth who can succeed for a brief period 
in the purely mechanical part of class management, 
may lack sympathy, insight and potentiality. We 
require not the "bom teacher" but the youth who, 
.making the effort, may be shaped into the teacher. 
Training Colleges exist for the latter only. 



12th March, 1907. 



W. J. ROONEY, 

PrincipaL 
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Report of Mr. F. G. Brown, B.A., Principal of the Perth 

JVormal School, 1906. 



I have the honour to present my report on the 
working of the Monitors' Classes during the past 
year, together with remarks on the amended system. 



Monitors* Classes, 
There were 191 monitors under instruction, classi- 
fied as hereunder:— 



Central ClM$e$. 





On BepiBtora 
during year. 


Besigned. 


Entered 
Training College. 




Males. 


Females. 


Kales. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Juniors, 1st Year ... 

Juniors, 2nd „ 

Seniors. 1st , 

Seniors, 2nd , 


16 

11 

4 

1 


35 

29 

19 

3 


... 


5 
6 


3 


16 


Totals 


31 


86 




11 


3 


15 



Corrttpondence Classes. 



■ 


On Registers 
during year. 


Resigned. 


Dismissed. 


Entered 
Training College. 




Males. Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Feu ales. 


Juniors, Ist Year 

Juniors, 2nd „ 

Seniors, Ist „ 

Seniors, 2nd „ 


10 
8 
6 
3 


19 

18 

12 

8 

57 


3 


2 
2 
1 


... 


i 


5 

1 


7 


Totals 


27 


3 


6 




1 


G 


7 



One Junior Monitor (1st Year Corr.) died early 
in the year. 

Ten of the Senior 2nd Year (Corr.) are also in- 
cluded in the totals of the Central Classes amongst 
the Senior Ist Year. The true grand total is there- 
fore 191, and not 201 as might appear from the 
above tables. The 10 monitoi-s referred to were 
drafted from the Central to the Correspondence 
Classes in September. 





Central. 


Correspondence. 


Monitors under instruction 
during the ye»r 


117 (107) 


84 


Besigned 

Dismissed 

Died 

Entered Training College ... 
Passed out to Full-time 


11 

18 
4 


8 

1 

1 

13. 


Total loss 

Total at end of year . . . 


1 


56 
35 



It is noteworthy that the ratio of males to females 
in the Central Classes was about 1 to 2.8; in the 
Correspondence Classes about 1 to 2. 

The " C " examination takes place in August of 
each year. Hence from August to December we have 



usually had only three classes instead of four. This 
year it was decided that after August all the theu 
existing Senior Monitors should be put on the Cor- 
respondence list. This considerably lightened the 
work of the staff at the Central Classes. 

It will be noted that the number of resignations 
was very large as compared with previous years, no 
less than ID having voluntarily retired, of whom 11 
were in attendance at the Central Classes. Under 
the new system of signed agreements there will be 
very little likeliliood of our time and energies being 
spent in training young people who have no serious 
intention of becoming teachers. 

Under the system which has been in operation for 
the last three years the monitors in and around Perth 
have attended at the Central Classes for a number 
of half-days each week, the remainder of the week 
being given to class-teaching in the various schools. 
Tlie monitors who by reason of distance could not 
attend the Central Classes were given correspondence 
tuition. This system can scarcely be said to have had 
a complete trial; it has now been radically amended 
befoie it has been in force for its first cycle of four 
yeais. In many respects the rejected system per- 
formed what w^as expected of it. It undoubtedly 
raised the standard of attainments amongst the 
younger teachers throughout the State. It caused 
direct systematic instniction to be given to large num- 
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here who otherwise would have had to rely on the 
too frequently intermittent assistance of their over- 
worked elders. It has produced a fair proportion 
of good earnest students in the Perth distiict, and a 
smaller proportion of similar stamp in 'the country 
districts. Several of our earlier students have 
already obtained the " B," apart from those who 
were drafted into the Training College. The best of 
the correspondence students have been very good. 

Now that the correspondence system is practically 
abolished, the supervision of monitors' studies ohce 
more falls completely within the duties of the head 
teacher. The programmes of study have been care- 
fully detailed J some hundreds of pages of printed 
help have been distributed by means of the Supple- 
ments to the Department^ Circular; special note- 
books have been publislied in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Englisli Grammar, Music, English History, 
and Punctuation: in short, much has been done to 
lighten the task of directing the monitors* studies. 
The monitors will be ofiQcially examined once a 
quarter, but, apart from this, the whole responsibility 
of securing and training an efficient band of young 
teachers in the country districts lies now with the 
head teachers. I would suggest that bonust^s be given 
to those teachers who produce the best material. It 
is a pretty safe principle that a really good school 
will put the zeal for a teaching career into the minds 
of some of its older pupils. Few things are more 
attractive to a brainy ambitious youth at the threshold 
of the age of discretion than the dream of bettering 
the world. There must be something wrong in the 
school if this missionary spirit does not lead at least 
some of its members to offer themselves for a pro- 
fession which by daily example before their own eyes 
should have been shown to be one of the noblest of 
human employments. The man who by example 
helps to pass on the best traditions of the teaching 
profession deserves exceptional rewards from the 
State. 

Normal School, 

On January 29th (1907) the building in James 
Street, in which the Central Monitors' Classes have 
hitherto been held, was opened as the Perth Normal 
School. The aim of this school is twofold, namely, 
to give two years' higher instruction, and to influence 
its pupils as budding teachers. Much of its success 
must depend on the nature of the supply of students. 
It is a matter for great congratulation that this year 
the young people seeking admission were subjected 
to a special medical examination by Dr. Blackbume. 
In this way several who were physically unfit were 
excluded. The candidates were also brought before 
a Board, presided over by the Inspector-General, and 
in various ways an estimate was formed as to indi- 
vidual character and fitness for the profession. The 
result is that we have as good a lot of young students 
as c6uld reasonably be desired. 

A Normal School student will be completely cut off 
from the State Schools for two years, and will be 
able to give nearly the whole of his time to his own 
education. He will then be appointed to a State 
School, and will be required to teach for at least eight 
months. It is thought that he will during this time 
be able to give fairly reliable evidence of his future 
power; he will at least be brought into daily contact 
with that most important subject of study,— the 
living child. It remains to be seen whether eight 
months is long enough to enable even the b^t of 



beginners to find his sea-legs, as it were, not to speak 
of his being able to lend efficient aid in the working 
of the ship. But even under the most unfavourable 
conditions he ought to be able to realise by hard ex* 
perience soihe of the difficulties which the pains- 
taking teacher has to set himself to overcome, so that 
the theoretical work in method which he will do at 
the Training College during his next two years may 
prove* of real use, and be welcomed as a solution of 
known difficulties: 

Our curriculum includes Arithmetic, Algebra, Geo- 
metry, Trigonometry ; Physics, Geology, Physio- 
graphy; History, Geography; Latin, English; School 
Method ; Music ; Drawing ; Manual Training, 
Domestic Economy; Drill. 

Special attention is given to English Literature 
and to the Sciences. Mr. Hatfield, the mathematics 
tutor, gives a course in experimental mathematics 
which has in the past proved extremely valuable. 
For I^atin and English we use the Parallel Grammars 
and Readers published by Sonnenschein. The re- 
sults, especially in English Grammar, more than jus- 
tify this choice of text-books. It is delightful to 
have simplicity and uniformity of terms, not to men- 
tion the value of the comparative treatment of Syntax, 
and it is hoped that our students will have an oppor- 
tunity of pui-suing their later studies elsewhere on the 
same plan. Next year I hope to add French and 
Chemistry to the curriculum. The latter will help 
us to bend the students' minds still more strongly to 
the concrete; «it is obvious too that if our science 
curriculum is taught by approved heuristic methods 
we shall be giving a training in method which will 
perhaps be all the more formative because it ¥^11 teach 
by example rather than by precept. I want to in- 
clude French because I hope many of our students 
will take the Adelaide Senior examination, and to 
become matriculants of Adelaide University candi- 
dates nmst offer two languages at least. 

Our object in choosing the Adelaide Senior as an 
impartial test of a portion of our course of instruc- 
tion is perhaps worth a few words of explanation. 
We are not entering into competition with other 
secondary schools. It is probable that if we did so, 
students, or staff, or perhaps both, would at once suc- 
cumb to the temptation to lay stress on the subjects 
of the Adelaide examination, to the neglect of other 
subjects which it is highly important that we should 
do well and thoroughly as elements in a general 
education. At the same time I wish to see the 
majority of the students passing the Adelaide Exami- 
nation in the hope that after they have gone through 
the Department's course of training they will attend 
the Technical School, pursuing their studies there as 
undergraduates of Adelaide University, and equip- 
ping themselves with a science degree. It is extra- 
ordinary that in all the discussions on the establish- 
ment of a University in this State, little or no men- 
tion has been made of the fact that here already in 
our midst is a School, adequately equipped if not 
too well housed, at which may be obtained University 
lectures and a University degree. It is something 
of a reproach, and maybe also a check on the enthu- 
siastic aspirations of many of us who dream of a 
State University, that in spite of the advantages and 
opportunities already obtainable there are apparently 
but few earnest students who are prepared 
to give up a few evenings a week to the pur- 
suit of higher learning, certainly not enough to war- 
rant the statement that a University would supply a 
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loBg'feH want. Of <v«rae the vihie of m UmTenitj 
to m eonmrantty im not to be judged oolj from tbk 
pmmi of Tiew; yet tlie disqiiietiiig f»et remfiiis that 
if we had in this State a respectable number of 
would-be graduates oiany of tbem would be making 
the best of the really excellent opportunities already 
offered. We hope to see many of our old students 
seizing these opportunities, and in order to enable 
tbem to take the first practical step we shall en- 
deavour to put them in the way of beeoming matricQ- 
lated students of Adelaide University. 

Our facilities for doing useful work in Method 
are rather limited. It b at present not possible to 
do the most practical wori^ of all, but we can teach 
the students to use the blackboard, to make models, 
to use their voices correctly, and otherwise prepare 
them for active service. Perhaps they will learn 
most from the methods employed in their own studies. 
At any rate they will not be expected to assimilate 
any of those wretched ex cathedra text-books on 
School Management which do so much to give a life- 
long distaste for the study of the theory of education. 
Instead of theoretical discourses on methods and 
aims the students will thoroughly work out a limited 
number of typical lessons, the theory being treated 
only incidentally and as it helps towards an inmie- 
diate explanation of a suggested course of action. A 
few lectures will be given on the great teachers of the 
pasty together with some simple instruction in Applied 
Psychology and Logic. Whatever may be done, it 
is hoped that we shall avoid sending qut students so 
full of other people's dogmas as to be incapable of 
building up a working philosophy of their own. The 
only text-book they will have in their hands is at 
once the cheapest and, in my experience, the most 
truly helpful ever published. It reveals in its very 
title a refreshing sense of the real needs of the situ- 
ation. It is called " Suggestions for the Consideration 
of Teachers and others concerned in the work of 
Public Elementary Schools,'' and is published by the 
Board of Education, London, at the price of 8d. 
Nowhere do the " suggestions " soar beyond the 
bounds of practicability and commonsense. 

Special attention is to be paid to practical Music, 
particularly the Tonic Sol-Fa method. The exami- 
nations will be conducted on the lines of those held 
by the Tonic SolFa College for the School Music 
Teachers' Certificnte. 

The male students have already entered upon a 
course of Manual Training under Mr. Hart, the 
females taking Domestic Economy under Miss 
Jordan. Most of our students will thus be able to 
continue the work in these branches already done in 
their schools, and with a further two years' course 
at the Training College the final results should be 
very good. 

As i*egards corporate life, the Normal School 
labours under some disadvantages due to its situation 
in James Street. We have no readily accessible space 
for games. 

A system of self-government has been initiated, 
and has so far worked well; the students selected for 



lesponaMe positions have fulfilled their dntieB in 
gQth a way as to produce smoothness and eomf ort in 
the daily routine. 

As has been already mentioned, the building b the 
same as thai used for the old Monitors' Classes. A 
number of good pictures have been secured. Con- 
venient cases for geological specimens are in course 
of construction. We have to thank many friends 
for contributionB to thb collection ; in particular Mr. 
Campbell Moffat, head teacher of Wilnna, for valu- 
able specimens of gold in various states of nature. 

Certain structural alterations are desirable with a 
view to allowing for an extra class-room. It b also 
desirable that I should have a snuill private ofllee. 
But a more pressing need b the provision of suit- 
able permanent desks. We are still using the folding 
examination desks, which, apart from their constant 
air of untidiness and instability, are deserving of 
condemnation on hygienic grounds. Properly con- 
structed desks and seats are as necessary for young 
people at the age of our students as for their juniors 
in the State Schools. 

Acknowledgments, 
We owe many thanks to W. E. Cooke, Esq., the 
Gk)vemment Astronomer, for supplying us with 
weather reports and charts, and especially written 
notes on climatic conditions, and for adjusting some 
of our instruments. 

The Regbtrar General very kindly supplied our 
students with advance copies of the various portions 
of the Year Book. 

One of the events of the year was the visit of Pro- 
fessor Henderson, of Adelaide University, whose lec- 
tures our students were enabled to attend through 
the kindness of the Mechanics' Institute in allowing 
special rates. 

I wish to acknowledge with thanks a loan of ap- 
paratus from the Technical SchooL 

The staff remains the same as last year, but extra 
assbtance has been given by Mr. Dcdaney, particu- 
larly in Latin. Owing to the somewhat harassing 
conditions of the old system I thought it advisable to 
make a more definite division of the work, Mr. Potts 
and Mr. Hatfield doing nearly the whole of the 
lecture work at the central classes, while I did the 
whole of the correspondence tuition. This arrange- 
ment necessarily had its disadvantages, and it b 
with unalloyed thankfulness that we enter upon 
the new system which relieves us of the hack-work 
of peipetually marking written answers. 

It only remains to add that I am deeply sensible 
of the valuable assistance rendered by all those 
who during the past three years have laboured un- 
ceasingly and successfully to train the department's 
junior teachers during the first stages of their 
preparation for full duties in the State Schools. 



February, 1907. 



F. G. BROWN, 

Principal 
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Report of the Inspectress of ^Needlework, 1906. 



I have the honour to submit the following report 
on the Needlework of the State Schools of Western 
Australia for the year 1906:— 

Examination Results, 
Two hundred and seventy-one schools were ex- 
amined in this subject ; of these 145 were visited once, 
and 57 twice during the year, while 69 of the smaller 
schools forwarded their work for examination. In 
the earlier part of the year the work was that of in- 
spection, explaining method or teaching classes where 
necessary, in the latter part of the year the work was 
examined. The following are the results:— Excellent, 
23; Very Good, 33; Good, 60; Fair, 47; Weak, 50; 
Bad, 57. Total, 271. 

These results are the lowest for a number of years, 
and are disappointing in view of the increased efforts 
made by the Department to obtain good work in this 
subject. The reasons for the poverty of the results 
may be traced to the following causes:— (a) The 
more searching nature of the examination possible in 
personal visits to schools. (b) The inability of 
many of our young teachers to teach collectively and 
intelligently. (c) Most of the teachers having 
selected Monday as a sewing day, and all public 
holidays falling on that day the girls are deprived 
of a number of their lessons throughout the year. 
(d) The number of subjects on the school curriculum 
induces teachers to curtail as much as possible the 
time and attention given to the subject. It is to be 
feared that whwi drill or singing competitions are 
in prospect, sewing is ignored in many schools. 

Of the 23 schools which gamed " Excellent," four 
were infants', viz.: Perth, Subiaco, York, and 
Albany. None of our large schools in the Metro- 
politan area gained it, while five of the large gold- 
fields schools did so, viz. : Kalgoorlie Central, Boulder 
Intermediate, South Kalgoorlie, Trafalgar, and 
Norseman. 

Remedies. 

The remedies for the present unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the sewing are 1st, Regular teaching. 2nd, 
Lessons to be given collectively on every new step in 
the work. 3rd, The Department enforcing the fine, 
where successive reports show that the subject is 
badly taught. 

These remarks apply chiefly to large schools in 
which there is a sufficient staff and good equipment, 
but in which the work is unsatisfactory. In the cir- 
cumstances of the State there must always be for some 



years a number of smaU schools in remote districts 
where teachers have not had the opportimity of ac- 
quiring skill in teaching; in these, the annual visit 
must be relied on to give the help required. 

Changes in the Ctirriculum. 
Last year the sewing cunieulum was altered in 
several directions. Infants are not required to sew. 
The strain on the eyes and the physical strength re- 
quired in training the fingers made the work trying 
both for teacher and children. Now lessons in hold- 
ing and threading needles only are given ; these take 
the form of object lessons and are much liked by the 
little ones. In the higher classes cutting-out now 
forms an important feature of the work. The 
lessons are begun in the third class and consist of 
cutting out to measurement the garments conunonly 
used, and making them up. If thoroughly taught 
our school girls when they leave school should be able 
to cut out and prepare for the sewing machine any 
under-garment. This part of the work, teachers say, 
is much liked by the girls. A departure has been 
made in allowing girls in Class VII. (where the 
teacher can manage it) to do home-mending, instead 
of making a garment, this being the practical out- 
come of their previous training. As the plan is 
only on trial it is impossible to say what the results 
will be. 

Objects to be aimed at. 
The work plan has been drawn up with the aim of 
making the work thoroughly practical, and turning 
out needlewomen who can mend and cut out quickly 
and neatly. The encouragement to thrift and neat- 
ness, and the training of eye and hand are important 
factors in the making of character, and re-act on the 
other parts of the school work. It is to be regretted 
that in some of our large schools the subject is 
dropped with Class VII.; the continuation in Ex. 
VII. would give us betterequipped monitors, and, as 
I formerly pointed out, were certificates given for it 
to Ex. VII. girls, they might be a means of securing 
them occupation afterwards. 

Conclusion. 
I hope during the present year to be able to visit 
more of the "Weak" schools. The teachers in the 
country districts are always anxious to learn and 
grateful for help, and at my visits they are most 
kind and considerate. 



J. A. NISBET. 



31st January, 1907 
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Report of the Organiser and Inspector of Manual Training, 1906. 



I have the honour to submit my Report on Manual 
Training in the State Schools for the year 1906. 

No additional centres or schools have been estab- 
lished during the year, but Perth, Leederville, and 
Fremantle Centres have been enlarged and equipped 
with tools and apparatus for classes of 30 boys, in- 
stead of 20 as hitherto. 

The bench accommodation at Narrogin has been in- 
creased by six places. 

Non^'ood, Hawthorn, Bellevue, and Osborne Park 
schools have been added to the list of Contributory 
Schools. 

The instruction at Donnybrook School was tem- 
porarily suspended from 14th September. 



The class at Picton was suspended from 11th May. 

In each case the suspension was the result of the 
teacher being away on leave, and the relieving' 
teacher not being qualified in manual training. 

Wagin was not re-opened until 1st August, because 
of building alterations. 

The classes attending Perth Centres were also tem- 
porarily suspended on the 3rd September for six 
weeks on account of alterations and additions being: 
made to the buildings. 

The following table shows the centres and schools 
where Manual Training has been in operation during 
the year under review:— 



Centre. 


Bench 
aocommodation. 


Ck)ntribatory Schools. 




Number of 
boTsIenroUed dorins^ 
^ — the year. 


1. Albany 

2. Armadale 


20 


Albany 


71 


8 


Armadale 




11 


3. Boulder 


20 


Boulder, Lake View, and South Boulder ... 


.. 


218 


4. Bunbury 


20 


Bunbury 




62 


5. Claremont 


20 


Claremont, Cottesloe 

Coolgardie, Bnrbanks 




125 
103 


6. Coolgardie 


20 


Day Dawn 




16 


7. Day Dawn 


12 


Donnybrook ... 




15 


8. Donnybrook 


16 


Drakesbrook 




8 


9. Drakesbrook 


10 


Fremantle, Plympton, Beaconsfield, North Fre- 


487 


10. Fremantle 


30 


mantle, White Gum Valley 




' 




Geraldton 


68 


11. Geraldton 


30 


Gingin 


IS 


12. Gingin 


10 


Kalgoorlie, North Kalgoorlie, Brown Hill 


256 


13. Ealgoorlie 


20 


Katanning 


26 


14. Katanning 


16 


Newcastle Street, North Perth, West Leederville 


312 


15. Leederville 


80 


LeederviUe, Thomas Street. Osborne Park, Haw- 
thorn 




16. Midland Junction 


20 


Midland Junction, Guildford, Middle Swan. Bellevue 


226 


17. Momington Mill 


8 


Motnington Mill 


16 


18. Narrogin 


26 


Narrogin 


44 


19 Newcastle 


12 


Newcastle 


20 


20. Northam 


16 


Northam 


64 


21. Perth No. 1 


30 ( 


Perth. Victoria Park, Highgate, East Perth 


356 


22. Perth No. 2 


80 i 


South Perth, Subiaoo, Norwood 


346 


23. Picton 


8 


Picton 


11 


24. Pinjarra 


10 


Pinjarra 


22 


26. Wagin 


10 


Wagin 


14 


Total Bench Accommodation 


452 


Total enrolment 


2,847 



Figureg for Tear 1906. 

Total Bench Accommodation 

Total enrolment 

Increase this Tear. 
Total Bench Accommodation 
Total enrolment 



406 
2,463 



46 
384 



Inspection. 
I paid visits of Inspection to all the schools and 
centres with the exceptions of Day Dawn and Wagin. 

Instruction. 
On the whole the instruction throughout the State 
is showing signs of creditable progress. There is, 
however, need for greater efforts in regard to cor- 
relation with the other work of the standards. The 



best educational results cannot be obtained if the 
Manual Training lessons are regarded as being some- 
thing apart from the other school work. 

Drawing. 

This branch of the work continues to make steady 
progress and improvement. In some centres and 
schools the standard already reached is exceedingly 
hig^. On the other hand there are a few cases where 
the drawing is below the standard required, and the 
reason is not far to seek. The teacher should not 
allow a boy to proceed with his woodwork until he is 
satisfied that the boy has put forth his best efforts in 
his drawing. 

In my Report for 1905, I gave a number of prac- 
tical suggestions and details concerning the question 
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of drawing. I am convinced that the study of these 
by the teacher would result in considerable progress 
and improvement in those schools where the drawing 
is below the standard. 

Object Lessons, 

The improvement in this branch of work has been 
well maintained during the year under review. A 
few teachers however, do not see the vital importance 
of carefully examining, checking, and correcting the 
boys' notes on the lessons given, with the natural re- 
sult that many excellent opportunities for better 
mental training and correlation with other forms of 
school work are neglected. I must again point to 
the urgent necessity for an earnest study by the 
teachers of the suggestions published in the April, 
1904, issue of the Education Circular under the head- 
ings "Manual Training— General Principles." 

Practical Woodworking. 

Generally, the bench work of the boys is exceed- 
ingly satisfactory. The best results have been 
achieved in those schools where the teachers have 
sufficient enthusiasm and application to " stage " 
the models and exercises. There is not one school 
which I inspected during the past year where the 
practical bench work— so far as regards training in 
hand skill and manual dexterity are concerned— is 
below ■ fair. 

But, after all, the development of hand skill, and 
dexterity in tool manipulations, are not amongst the 
chief aims of Manual Training, and no teacher with 
a just claim to be regarded as an educator regards 
them as such. 

Excellent models in woodwork can be obtained from 
the boys by merely giving precise instructions, and 
bench demonstrations, by carefully watching the boy, 
and taking every opportunity to prevent his making 
a false step, by not letting him use a chisel or plane- 
iron until it has been inspected by the teacher, in fine, 
by studying the model instead of the mental develop- 
ment of the boy. Such methods are entirely and 
absolutely antagonistic to the spirit of educational 
Manual Training. 

The teacher who is not constantly striving to get 
his boys to devise, invent, and suggest the steps to 
be taken in making the models or exercises, to dis- 
cover for himself and report the errors made and 
what led to such errors being made, is missing golden 
oppoiiunities of training the boys' powers of obser- 
vation, investigation, invention, self-reliance, and 
resourcefulness. 

Unfortunately there are a few of our teachers who 
have not yet realised the great difference between 
mere instriuition and education. 

Teachers' Evening Class. 

This class resumed work on March 2nd. 

Eleven teachers were enrolled during the year, 
eight of whom were on the roll at the termination of 
the course. 

Six teachers sat for the " Second Class " Manual 
Training Certificate, four of whom passed. One sat 



for the " Third Class " Certificate, and another took 
the " First Year " Papers, both passed. 

I would again call attention to the specific reason 
why this class was first established, namely, to give 
additional training to the teachers and assistants 
actually engaged in the Manual Training Centres. 

The secondary aim is to afford opportunities to 
other teachers in the service of the Department to 
qualify to give instruction in Manual Training. 

I also particularly wish to point out that the work 
of this class was not such as to prepare the teachers 
to pass the " Second Class " Examination. The train- 
ing given to the teachers engaged in the Metropolitan 
Centres was designed with a view to improving their 
methods of instruction, and to raise the standard of 
their actual school work generally. 

The high standard attained to in the Metropolitan 
Manual Training Centres is largely due to the earnest 
work of the teachers in this class. 

Evening Classes. 
Classes were held in Perth, Fremantle, Midland 
Junction, and Bunbury. 

The work of these classes was in every way praise- 
worthy. 

Exhibition. 

Instead of holding our usual annual exhibition of 
Manual Training we decided to merge it into that of 
the West Australian Exhibition of Manufactures, 
Arts, etc., this was done at the request of the Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Manufactures. Adequate 
space was set apart to allow classes of 30 boys to 
work simultaneously at the benches ; these were 
enclosed by suitable tables on which were displayed 
the thousands of models and exercises made during 
the year. 

With regard to the boys who worked at the Exhi- 
bition, the plan adopted was that the equipment from 
one of the Perth Centres was removed to the Exhibi- 
tion, and the boys attended the latter and went on 
with their usual work, so that the continuity of thpir 
lessons was not broken. The practical demonstra- 
tions by the boys, together with the work displayed, 
attracted very great interest and evoked favourable 
comments. The Exhibition Committee have awarded 
one gold, four silver, and ^ six bronze medals, and 
also a number of Certificates of Merit to pupils of 
the Manual Training Classes for work exhibited. 

I desire to thank Messi-s. Scott, Tuke, and Stephen 
for their kind assistance in building up the tables, 
stands, etc., Imd displaying the exhibits. Much of 
the work had to be done out of school hours, and 
their generous assistance was given voluntarily. 

General. 
A quantity of models suitably mounted, together 
with drawings were sent to England at the instiga- 
tion of the Immigration Authorities. I am informed 
that these attracted very favourable notice, and were 
the means of demonstrating that formative education 
in the State Schools is well up-to-date. 

JOSHUA HART. 
15th February, 1907. 
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Report of the Or$anism$ Instructress in Household Management. lOOG, 



I have the honour to submit my Report on the 
Household Management Centres in this State for the 
past year. 

The eentres at Roe Street, Perth, and Boulder City 
have been re-built on a much larger scale, which 
allows of larger classes to attend, thus reducing to a 
minimum, the breaking up of the Standards in the 
Contributory Schools. 

The cottage known as 90 Roe Street, formerly 
used as dining room, office, and store rooms, has now 



been adapted to form a Housewifery Centre for girls 
in Standards VII. and Ex. VIL 

The following table shows the centres at which 
Household Management was taught during 1906, with 
the Contributory Schools from which the classes 
were drawn and the enrolment for 1905 and 1906. 

Since 1904 the total enrolment has risen from 1,129 
to 2,231, making an increase of 1,102, without any 
fresh member being added to the teaching sta£^. 



Centre. 


Subject. 


Acoom- 
modation. 


Total en- 
rolled. 1906. 


Contribntory Schoole. 


Albany 

Do 

Boulder 

Do 

Claremont 

Fremantle... \ 

Ealgoorlie 

Leederyille [ 

Eoe^Btreet ... [ 


Cookery ... \ 

Laundry ... > 

' Cookery ... \ 

Laundry ... ) 

Cookery 

Cookery 

Laundry 

Cookery 

Cookery ... ) 
Laundry ... ) 

Cookery 

Laundry 


12 

80 

14 
18 
12 
12 

20 

20 
14 


f 86] 
( 33 > 

{ .SI 

200 

286) 

232) 

180 

133) 

156) 

412) 

894 ( 


Albany. 

Boulder, W/est Boulder, South Boulder. Brown Hill. 

Claremont. Cottesloe. 

Princess Bfay, North Fremantle, Beaconsfield, Plymp- 
ton. White Gum Valley 

Kalgoorlie, South and North Kalgoorlie, Trafalgar. 

Leederville, West Leederv^ille, Thomas Street, New- 
castle Street. 

Perth, East Perth, North Perth, South Perth, High- 
gate, Newcastle Street, Thomas Street, Subiao. 


Total in Cookery Centres 


... 


1,246 




Total in Laundry Centres 




986 




Tot 


al 




2^1 





Total Enrolment, J 905 
Total Enrolment, 1906 

Inspection, 

The Metropolitan Centres were visited by me once 
eveiy month, on four occasions for the purpose of 
inspection, and at other times to give model lessons 
or assistance, as required by the Instructress in 
charge of each centre. 

In June I visited Boulder and Kalgoorlie Centres, 
and was there just at the right time to see that my 
wishes in connection with the fittings for the new 
centre at Boulder, were correctly carried out. 

I much regret to state that I was unable to inspect 
Albany Centre, as I consider that two visits should 
be paid to these distant centres every year, if the 
work is to make satisfactory progress. The Instruc- 
tresses in charge of centres outside the Metropolitan 
area have few, if any, opportunities of enlarging 
their knowledge of the subjects they teach, and a 
visit from their Organiser is of far more value, than 
instruction carried on by means of correspondence. 

Stalf, 
At the close of the year the Staff consisted of : — 
Seven Class III. Instructresses 
One Unclassified Instructress 
One Instructress in Training. 
During the first six months of the year a house- 
wifery training class was held each Saturday morning 
at the Roe Street centres. Five classified mstruc- 



1,826 

2^1 

tresses attended the course, and passed the final 
examination successfully. This subject is one in 
which an instructress must obtain a pass, before she 
can be raised from Class III. to Class II. 

The course included practical uphobtering; and 
the furniture, curtams, and blinds which were made, 
are now being used to adorn the Housewifery Centre. 

Instruction in Coonery, 

The classes in this subject show a steady improve- 
ment. The adopted syllabus has been carried out in 
all the centres, and the method of instruction in the 
practical work and clearing up, is considerably in 
advance of last year's work. 

Instruction in Laundrywork, 

Each succeeding half-year reduces the number of 
parents who object to their daughters studying this 
subject. 

The demonstrations given by the instructresses show 
progress which does them great credit, with the 
natural result that the class- work has also improved, 
and world compare very favourably with that which 
1 nave seen in other countries. 

The children's interest continues to grow in this 
subject, especially in the Metropolitan and Albany 
districts, and the instructresses have no difficulty in 
getting the children to bring the necessary articles 
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for their practical work. At Boulder, some objec- 
tions have been raised owing to a mistaken idea that 
washing was taken in from hotels and boarding- 
houses. 

Attendance and Discipline. 

The attendance shows increase in regularity and 
punctuality. The use of absentee notes, whenever a 
scholar misses three consecutive lessons, has been a 
great aid. 

These notes are forwarded to me every week, and 
sent on to the Department whenever the excuses are 
not satisfactory. 

The registers also show greater care and neatness, 
and the roll books which pass between the centres 
and Contributory Schools, are sent and returned with 
great regularity in most cases. 

The children's note-books continue to be more satis- 
factory than formerly, but some of the parents are 
unable to provide their daughters with suitable 
exercise books. 

When a Standard V. girl first attends a House- 
hold Management Centre, she should have a well- 
bound note-book, large enough to hold all the notes 
she will take during the three years' course. 

As the notes will be of value to each girl for many 
years after she leaves school, it might be advisable 
for the Department to provide suitable books for 
the use of Household Management Centre pupils. 

Re-building, 

The centres at Roe Street, Perth, and at Boulder, 
have been re-built during the year. The new centre 
at Boulder was nearly completed when I visited the 
goldiields in June. The accommodation is for 30 
girls for Cookery or Laundry work, as against 12 for 
Cookery in the old building. Beside the main room, 
which is large, lofty, well ventilated, and lighted, a 
cloak room, store room, and maid's room have been 
provided. 

As yet, the instruction given during the first and 
second courses of Laundry work, have not found 
favour amongst the parents of scholars attending, but 
the third course which includes some lessons in Sick 
Nursing, is very popular. 

The building of new Cookery and Laundry Centres 
at Roe Street, and the converting of part of the old 
premises into a Housewifery Centre, occupied the 
whole year, in fact the new fittings were not com- 
pleted until the close of the Christmas vacation. In 
spite of this, the Laundry Classes were carried on 
without a break, and the Cookery Centre was only 
closed for six weeks. 

The instructress in charge of Roe Street Laundry 
Centre desei-ves much praise for the cheerful and 
efficient way in which she conducted her classes under 
gre&t and numerous difficulties. 

The new building consists of two large centres, one 
for Cookery and the other for Laundry work, a 
dining room capable of seating 40 adults or 60 chil- 
dren, a cloak i^oom, maid's room, storeroom, pantry, 
and wood shed. 

In both centres the children's comfort has been 
considered in every possible direction, counters, drain 
boards, troughs, and tables are all of a suitable height 
for them to work at. 

In the Cookery Centre the two stoves are placed 
right out in the room, enabling the children to stand 
all round them when necessary. 

(6) 



The Laundry Centre has a gas water-heater of the 
most appi-oved type, gas under the copper, and a gas 
stove for heating irons, which latter has been especi- 
ally designed for us by a member of the Public 
Works Department. These improvements may sound 
extravagant and impracticable, but are really neces- 
sary, when one takes into consideration the climate 
during the summer months. It would be impossible 
for 30 girls to iron in a room containing a wood or 
coke stove capable of heating 60 irons. 

The cottage known as 90 Roe Street, and the old 
Laundry Centre, have been altered and added to, so 
that they now consist of the following rooms:— office, 
two cloak rooms, class room, sitting room, bedroom, 
kitchen, scullery, and wash-house. 

To the officers of the Public Works Department I 
must offer my best thanks; it is owing to their 
courtesy and care in carrying out my wishes and 
plans, that we now have such a comfortable and con- 
venient building. 

W^t Australian Exhibition. 

On December 4th and on everj^ school day until the 
close of the term on December 14th, classes of chil- 
dren were at work morning, afternoon, and evening, 
demonstrating to the public the skill they had at- 
tained in Practical Cookery and Laundry work. 

Visitors were greatly interested in all they saw, 
but particularly so in the ironing. 

Eight competitions were held amongst girls selected 
from each of the Metropolitan Centres, and the suc- 
cessful candidates are to receive a reward from the 
Exhibition Committee. 

I have much pleasure in stating that the instruc- 
tresses most cheerfully and readily undertook the 
extra work which the attendance of their classes at 
the Exhibition entailed, and I feel that my best 
thanks are due to them for the support they gave me. 

Through the courtesy of the Director and his assis- 
tants every convenience was placed at my disposal, 
and great attention was paid to the putting up of 
special fixtures which I required, in order that the 
class work might be successfully can-ied out. 

The Future. 

The result of the enlargement of several existing 
centres, to accommodate 30 girls each half-day, will 
be seen during the coming year. 

The Contributory Schools which send large classe.; 
to the centres, will certainly be the gainers, as it will 
be possible to accommodate the whole of each standard 
on one half -day, thus relieving the teacher of the 
trouble of duplicating his or her lessons. 

Claremont and Kalgoorlie Centres have as yet no 
convenience for teaching Laundry work, and Kal- 
goorlie, especially, is too small to accommodate all the 
children who should attend. The girls • attending 
these centres have not the same advantages as those 
attending the combined Cookery and Laundry 
Centimes, as their complete coui>e 'of instruction in 
Household Management subjects only lasts IS raonlhs 
instead of two years. 

It is my earnest hope that these two buildings may 
soon be enlarged, and the necessary fixtures provided 
for the instruction in practical Hygiene and Laundry 
work. 

MAY JORDAN, 
Organiser of Household Management. 

28th February, 1907. 
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Report of the Chief Compulsory Officer, 1906. 



I have the honour to submit my Report on School 
Attendance for the year 1906. 

The purpose of this branch is to compel the educa- 
tion of every child of legal school age; to enforce 
regularity of attendance; to prevent truancy from 
the schools; and to prevent the illegal employment 
of children of school age during school hours. 

We have again succeeded in maintaining a fairly 
high standard of regularity of attendance. The per- 
centage of average attendance to average enrolment 
was 85.08. This compares very favogrably with that 
of any other count ly in the world. 

Taking into consideration the fact that this re- 
presents the attendance of not only children who 
come within the scope of the compulsory clauses of 
the Act, but also of those who are both under, and 
over, the compulsory age, and also of those who re- 
side beyond the legal distance from school, the atten- 
dance may fairly be considered as satisfactory. There 
is, however, a certam proportion of irregularity of 
attendance, a great deal of this being quite unneces- 
sar\\ Tliis is, unfortunately, likely to remain de- 
spite the utmost vigilance of the staff. If the 
absentees were always the same children the difficulty 
might be overcome, but it is the casual absentees, 
now one child, and now another, and so on through- 
out the school, who retard the work of the class ;ind 
cause an infinite amount of trouble. It is noteworthy 
that the best conducted schools show high percentages 
of attendance. 

The following table shows the growth of attend- 
ance for each of the six years since " The Public 
Education Act, 1899," came into operation:— 



Tew. 



ATerage 
Enrolment 
for Tear. 



Arerage 
Attendance 
for Tea] 



PeroeDtaffe 
of Attend. 

ance to 
EnrolmeDt. 



Tearl J inoreaae on 



Arera^ Arerage 
Enrolment. Attendance. 



1900.. 
1901 .. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 



18.055 


14,663 


81 


2,366 


20,277 


16,423 


81-4 


2,222 


22,605 


18.448 


82 


2,328 


24,532 


20,283 


83 


1,927 


26,272 


22,111 


8416 


1,740 


27.966 


23,703 


84-76 


1,694 


29,352 


24,973 


8508 


1,386 



2,198 
1.760 
2,025 
1,835 
1,828 
1,592 
1,270 



The average attendance for each quarter of the 
yeai was as follows: — 

First quarter ...85 2 Third quarter ...85-27 
Second quarter ... 85-03 Fourth quarter ... 84-82 

The usual epidemics of sickness amongst children 
were met with during the year, whooping cough and 
measles being again prevalent. A number of chil- 
dren are afflicted witli sore eyes during the .summer 
months, particularly on tlie goldfields and in the 
country schools. This alTects the attendance coir 
siderahlv. 



The attendance at some of the schools was very 
consistent. In Class I. (average of over 400), 
Subiaco again heads the list with 92 per cent. 
Beaconsfield and Perth Boys, each obtained 91 per 
cent. In Class II. (average of over 300), North Fre- 
m an tie obtained 90 per cent. Fremantle Boys*, 
White Gum Valley, and West Leederville each ob- 
tained 88 per cent. In Class III. (average of over 
200), Coolgardie obtained 90 per cent.. North Kal- 
goorlie 89 per cent., Plympton and Brown Hill each 
88 per cent. In Class IV. (average of over 100 )y 
Kanowna obtained 90 per cent.. West Boulder and 
Cue each 89 per cent. 

The attendance at the goldfields schools was again 
very satisfactory. The average attendance on the 
Eastern Goldfields was 86 per cent. On the Mur- 
chisou Gk>ldfields the average was 85 per cent 

The schools within the Metropolitan and Suburban 
area obtained an average of 87 per cent. Fremantle 
and Suburban 86 per cent. 

The percentage of average attendance of the 
various classes of schools was as follows:— State, 

85 per cent. Provisional, 81 per cent. Half-time, 

86 per cent. Special, 84 per cent. House-to-house^ 
92 per cent. 

The pi-ovisions contained in the Public Education 
Amendment Act, 1905, were brought into operation 
from the commencement of the year. These make it 
compulsory for the principal teachers of all private 
schools to forward monthly returns containing the 
names of all children of compulsory age who have 
left, and of those who have failed to make four-fifths 
of the possible half-day attendances during the 
month. A quarterly summary of attendance, com- 
piled from the school registers, is also furnished. 
The registei-s are supplied free of cost by the Depart- 
ment, and are marked and kept in uniformity with 
those used in the State schools. No trouble has been 
experienced in obtaining the necessary returns, and 
these have been promptly dealt with. Stricter super- 
vision is now able to be exercised over the attendance 
at these schools, and the results should be beneficial. 
The private schools in operation at the end of the 
year nmnbered 108, with an enrolment of 7,515. 

It will be seen that a considerable amount of extra 
work has been undertaken, and this has been carried 
out without any addition to the staff. 

The amended Act also contams provision for deal- 
ing with incorrigible truants. The parent is liable 
to be cited to appear and show cause why the child 
should not be committed to an industrial school. 
Upon the hearing of the summons the Court may 
order a committal to a certified industrial school 
for six months. If the Court is satisfied that the 
parent has* used all rea.sonable efforts to cause the 
child to attend school, an order of committal to a 
certified industrial school until the age of 14 may be 
made. Under this section 30 parents were cited, and 
in 27 cases committal to an industrial school followed* 
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These were all boys, and they constitute a special type 
to be met with in all large cities. Lack of parental 
control is mainly responsible for the creation of thia 
evil. The home surroundings in many cases are not 
of the brightest description. How best to deal with 
tliis class of pupil is a problem which yet remains to 
be solved. I am convinced that the ordinary indus- 
trial school fails to meet the case. To train, control, 
and direct the energies of these lads in a proper 
channel is a task requiring skill and tact of a special 
nature. These lads unless taken in hand promptly 
bid fair to grow up and help to swell the " larrikin " 
class and become a menace to the welfare of the com- 
munity. The power to compel parents to contribute 
payment for the maintenance and training of these 
children whilst under detention should be strictly en- 
forced. Only in cases of sheer inability to pay should 
the order be permitted to lapse. This would tend to 
make parents more alive to their responsibilities in 
keeping their children under proper control. 

Under the Factories Act employment of children 
^ of legal school age is forbidden. The Education Act 
also imposes a penalty for employment of children 
of school age during school hours. Satisfactory 
arrangements were made with the Chief Inspector of 
Factories for dealing with cases coming under the 
observation of his staff. A notice to the employer 
has, in nearly every case reported, proved effectual. 
Under Section 12 of the Education Act the Min- 
ister may, at his discretion, grant special exemption 
from school attendance for children between the ages 



of 12 i»i<i 1^ "^ ®**® ®^ poverty or sickneas of the 
parenti. ^^® hundred and fifty-five applications 
were Ae»lt with: in 130 cases full exemption was 
gn^nte^' '^ ^^* partial. Nineteen were refused. 
Four^undred and fifty summonses were issued during 
the year, with the following results:— Fined, 231; 
cautioned and costs inflicted, 182; withdrawn, 4; 
dismissed, 5; committed to industrial school, 28. 
Four summonses were issued for illegal employment 
of children during school hours. Fines were inflicted 
in three cases, and one was dismissed with a caution. 

The services of the police have again proved in- 
valuable in assisting to enforce the provisions of the 
Act. All Non-commissioned Officei-s and Constables 
of the Police Foree have for some years past been 
gazetted to act as officers to enforce the attendance 
of children at school as required by the Public 
Education Act. Without this assistance it would 
have been impossible to have carried out the work in 
many districts. In the Perth, Fremautle, Coolgardie* 
Kal.i^oorlie, and Boulder districts the Department has 
its own compulsory officers stationed, and the services 
of the police are not available therein. In these muni- 
cipalities it would be advantageous to secure the co- 
operation of the police in order to deal effectively 
with street work. I am hopeful that this may be 
eventually arranged for with the Commissioner of 
Police. 

W. E. WRAY, 
Chief Compulsory Officer. 

18th Febmary, 1907. 



By Authority : Fbed. Wm. Sihpsov, Government Printer, Perth. 
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